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By Justin McCartuy. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
“* ENDYMION? ” 

IR JOHN CHALLONER had a 
S house in one of the finest and 
newest parts of South Kensington. It 
was built of gray stone, or material 
which looked like stone, and it raised 
its massive proportions above a wall 
of stone, and it had a broad carriage 
drive. It stood with others in a pri- 

ate road which had gates and a 
lodge, and a painted board stuck up 
to warn everybody concerned that 
cabs and tradesmen’s carts were not 
to make a thoroughfare of that digni- 
fied enclosure. Sir John Challoner’s 
house displayed a little square tower, 
or belvidere, or some such erection on 
its roof, and looked very fine and im- 
posing, albeit a trifle new, cold, and 
crude. Perhaps it would not be too 
much to say that an intelligent ob- 
server might have seen modern finance 
in every outline of it. 

If the exterior looked rather new, 
the furniture on the contrary looked 
very old, or perhaps it would be more 
proper to say did its very best to Jook 
old. Everything had been ordered 
regardless of expense from upholster- 
ers who had‘a special gift for the re- 
vival of medisevalism. The necessity 
of conveying ideas compelled schol- 
ars, while Latin was still the lan- 
guage of European culture, to intro- 
duce a great many mock-Latin words 


in order to give names to things which 
were not in existence even when Ap- 
uleius wrote. So the genius of these 
gifted upholsterers had to supply them 
with medieval ways of constructing 
articles of furniture and ornament of 
which the middle ages knew nothing. 
The effect was highly pleasing and 
artistic to those who regarded things 
with properly tutored eyes, but to 
those not so trained it was somewhat 
angular, uncomfortable, and out of 
keeping. It gave to the uninitiated 
something like the sort of impression 
which might have been produced by 
the spectacle of a noble guest in ar- 
mor endeavoring to eat one of Gun- 
ter’s ices through the bars of his hel- 
met. 

This house, however, had a fine 
library well fitted up, and it was in 
this library that Christmas Pembroke 
found himself about five o’clock one 
March evening several months after 
the occurrences mentioned in the Jast 
chapter. Christmas now was a regu- 
lar attaché, if we may use the expres- 
sion, of the financial house of which 
Sir Jolin Challoner was the head, and 
his special occupation and province 
was the supplying his chief with ideas 
and facts on the subject of railway ex- 
tension in Japan and in the East gen- 
erally. Into this work Christmas had 
thrown himself with tremendous en- 
ergy, and he had developed a great 
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deal of talent and judgment. He 
worked hard, partly out of gratitude 
to Sir John, who had been very kind 
to him, partly because it was his na- 
ture to throw his soul and energy into 
any task he undertook, and partly be- 
cause in the literal overtaxing of his 
energies he found the best means of 
striving against the love which was 
so hopeless. He was almost becom- 
ing used to think of Marie Challoner 
only as the daughter of his chief, who 
was soon to marry a man of social 
rank, and to make a figure ia society. 

Marie herself he had not lately seen. 
Her father left her with some friends 
in Paris when he returned from Pau, 
and during three months or more 
Pembroke was free of Sir John’s 
house, and was often there, without 
dread or hope of seeing her. She re- 
turned in January, and made for a 
few weeks some acquaintance with 
London society, but it so happened 
that just at that time there were some 
arrangements to be settled, some peo- 
ple to be seen and talked to, in the 
north of England, and Sir John en- 
trusted the mission to Christmas. 
When he returned to London Marie 
had gone into the country on a short 
visit to some of the family to which 
Mr. Vidal belonged, and before she 
returned Christmas had been sent off 
somewhere else. 

Thus it happened that when Christ- 
mas came back to London on this par- 
ticular evening he assumed that Miss 
Challoner was still in the country. 
All the previous night he had sat up 
writing out a memorandum on one of 
the spécial subjects in which he was 
concerned for Sir John Challoner’s 
use, and he got into the train at the 
northern town whither he had been 
despatched about sevenin the morn- 
ing. Hereached London at four, and 
having gone to his chambers, he then 
set out forthwith for South Kensing- 
ton, believing that the library there 
was the most likely place in which to 
find Sir John at such a time, and ea- 
ger to show hiin his work. 

Sir John had not come in yet. 
Christmas, as we have said, was fre 
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of the house, and he went into the 
library to wait for his chief. The 
lights were burning, there was a 
cheery fire on the hearth—the whole 
place looked bright and inviting; and 
Christmas sat in a great easy chair, 
which the spirit of mediszvalism had 
happily permitted to pass unclial- 
lenged, and he began to read over his 
manuscript again. Perhaps it was 
the subject; perhaps it was the style; 
perhaps it was the labor of the pre- 
vious sleepless night; perhaps all 
combined, that fell heavily upon the 
lids and the senses of our young hero. 
Anyhow, after a while he lay back in 
the chair, and the manuscript dropped 
from his hand, and he fell fast asleep. 
He sank into a confused dream, dur- 
ing which he passed from Japan to 
Durewoods, and from Durewoods to 
Saucelito in San Francisco bay, and 
thence to the city, London, with all 
the time the rattling and the motion 
of the London and Northwestern 
railway dinning in his ear. Every 
now and then too Marie Challoner 
came and looked at him, or from va- 
rious disguises looked out upon him. 
Once the floating goddess of his ceil- 
ing gazed down upon him with the 
face and the eyes of Marie Challoner. 
Then the form of the goddess and her 
surroundings faded away, and only 
the eyes of Marie Challoner remained, 
and there looked so fixedly, so pierce- 
ingly into his that in his dream he 
said to himself if they continued thus 
to look at him, he must awake. And 
he did awake, and there, sure enough, 
were Marie Challoner’s eyes turned 
upon him. Before they could change 
their expression he caught the look of 
kindness and of something like com- 
passion, and then he sprang up 
ashamed of having been found asleep. 

For Marie had returned home the 
night before, and had entered the 
library not knowing that he was there, 
and saw him asleep in the chair, and 
could not help looking at him with 
eyes of kindly interest. He seemed 
so pale, she thought, and wasted— 
very handsome, indeed, and far more 
masculine in appearance than when 
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she saw him last, but so pale, and 
even in sleep so earnest and thouglit- 
ful! She did draw near, and even 
bend a little toward him, noting the 
lines of his face; and she too was a 
little embarrassed when he awoke so 
suddenly. 

*“Oh—Miss Challoner!” 

She held out her hand. “I have 
not seen you this long, long time!” 
she said. 

“TI am ashamed of having been 
found asleep,” Christmas said, order- 
ing himself into composure; * but the 
truth is that I was writing all last 
night” (he stooped and picked up his 
manuscript), ‘‘and travelling all the 
day, and I came in here to wait for 
Sir John Challoner, and so I fell 
asleep.” 

“You were writing all night? Are 
you becoming an author? I should 
be so glad.” 

“Oh, no! only doing some work 
about railways and that kind of thing. 
You wouldn’t care about it. I mean 
no lady would care about it.” 

He thrust the manuscript rather con- 
fusedly into his pocket. 

‘You seem to me to have changed 
a great deal—and in such a short 
time,” said Marie. 

“T have been working pretty hard,” 
said Christmas; “and I suppose I 
grow, as the little French conscript 
promised to do, in the presence of the 
enemy.” 

“Have you heard from Miss Lyle 
lately? I think of her at this moment 
because the very last time I saw her 
she compared me to a French con- 
script going to the war. I remember 
it well. Now you compare yourself 
to a conscript in the war.” 

“I didn’t borrow the comparison, 
however,” said Christmas, smiling in 
rather a constrained way. 

““No, I don’t mean that; but it isa 
coincidence, or an omen perhaps. Is 
real life then actually a sort of war?” 

“I suppose so; but I like it.” 

“* You don’t work too hard, I hope?” 

“No—oh no. I can stand any 
quantity of work. It does me good.” 
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“But you were writing all last 
night. I am afraid you are over- 
worked,” she said kindly, and making 
a sort of approach to the familiarity 
of their earlier acquaintanceship. 

“You are very kind,” Christmas 
said; “but I am really not at all over- 
worked.” 

There was a pause. Both were 
standing. Christmas held the back 
of the chair in which he had been 
seated when she came in. 

“I hope,” Marie said gently, “ that 
you like papa.” 

“ Nobody ever had a kinder friend,” 
Christmas replied, in a tone of genu- 
ine enthusiasm, and much relieved to 
be able to give full expression to his 
feelings on any subject. “I thank 
heaven for having sent me such a 
friend; and I thank you too,” he add- 
ed, in a tone of some diffidence. 

Marie slightly colored. “Then you 
really like him—I am so glad; but I 
knew you would.” 

“Like him? ” Christmas exclaimed. 
“‘T only wish there was something I 
could do for him, Miss Challoner—or 
sacrifice for him: and he should see— 
and you—whether I liked him or 
not.” 

“Indeed it makes me happy to hear 
you say so. You know that he and I 
have been always alone together, and 
we are so much attached to each oth- 
er. And now, up here in the world, 
I have begun to find out, or to guess, 
I don’t know how— 





or suspect 
that 

“To suspect what, Miss Challo- 
ner?” 

*That—well, that papa has ene- 
mies; or at least that there are peo- 
ple who don’t like him. That seems 
so strange to me.” 

‘But every one has enemies; every 
one who is worth anything,” Christ- 
mas said, with genuine and youth- 
ful warmth. “Of course Sir John 
has enemies! I should be sorry to 
hear that he hadn’t. He has to deal 
every day with stupidity and cun- 
ning and craft and selfishness, and 
he is determined to be truthful and 
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outspoken and kind in spite of the 
whole lot of them, and how could he 
escape having enemies? Why, Miss 
Challoner, I know that his very kind- 
ness to me has made some fellows 
jealous and angry.” 

“Has it really? Then I am glad 
he has enemies—if such things make 
enemies.” 

“You may be proud of it. I wish I 
had the chance of dealing with some 
of his enemies,” said Christmas, push- 
ing away his chair, and throwing out 
his chest significantly. 

“T wish you had,” Marie ans~ _red, 
with the brightest smile that Lad yet 
come on her face; ** and I am delight- 
ed to think that he has such a friend. 
But don’t work too hard. I hope we 
shall see you often. We ought to be 
very friendly; and we don’t seem so 
friendly as we were. Do we?” 

**Don’t we?” 

**No—I think not. You seem to 
me older than you were, and changed 
iw little. Idon’t knowhow. And you 
have not ever asked me how I liked 
my long stay in France—or London 
life—or anything.” 

“Have I not? Well, I have not 
had a great many opportunities. Will 
you tell me all about it now?” 

But at that moment, when they 
were both softening into something 
like friendly ease, a servant entered 
the library and told Miss Challoner 
that Mr. Vidal had called and was in 
the drawing-room. 

Marie colored slightly for the sec- 
ond time. ‘You know Mr. Vidal?” 
she said, turning to Christmas. 

“ay him often. I don’t know 
him very well.” 

“He is very clever—don’t 
think?” 

“I believe so—he talks very well, 
and a great deal.” 

“He is very much liked,” Marie 
said tentatively. 

** Liked? by whom, Miss Challoner?” 

** By people in general, I mean.” 

“Yes, I should suppose so,”’ Chiist- 
mas answered carelessly. ‘I should 
think he, now, hasn’t any enemies,” 


see 


you 
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“You are mistaken,” Marie said 
warmly. ‘He is not by any means 
the frivolous person that some people 
think him.” 

“T don’t think him frivolous,” said 
Christmas; ‘on the contrary, I think 
him very shrewd.” 

‘You say it in an unfriendly sort 
of way. I have heard it said, and 
read it everywhere, that women don’t 
like each other; but I think men don’t 
like each other.” 

“I can’t like people until I know 
them very well,” Christmas said. 
* What is the good of that kind of lik- 
ing?” 

“T have liked people sometimes 
without knowing them very well,” 
Dear Lady Disdain replied. “I sup- 
pose it is a mistake. Good evening, 
Mr. Pembroke; I am so glad to have 
seen you.” 

She left the room, and Christmas 
sented himself astride upon a chair, 
and leaned his hands upon its back, 
and his forehead upon his hands, and 
gave himself up to torment of thought. 
He had offended her 
friendly and good; he had been guilty 
of the meanness of speaking against 
the man who perhaps would prove to 
be her accepted lover. He had been 
very near betraying his own sad se- 
cret, and in any case she must now 
despise him. What reason had he to 
sneer at Vidal? Merely because Vi- 
dal was rich and of good family, and 


“Oh, good God!” 


’ 


who was so 


was loved by her. 
he groaned audibly—* loved by her!’ 

Then he sprang from his chair and 
walked up and down the library, 
stopping strangely enough every now 
and then to look at names the 
backs of books, and suddenly finding 
himself thus vacuously engaged, andl 
wondering what he was looking at, 
and walking up and down the room 
again. ‘Oh, but he is not worthy of 
her,” he repeated to himself, trying to 
cheat himself into the belief that that 
alone was his reason for disparaging 
Vidal. ‘He couldn’t appreciate her; 
it isn’t in him. He's a about 
town; aman of the world; a specu- 


on 


man 
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lator for the excitement of making 
money. He wouldn’t care if he ruin- 
ed half x population so long as he did 
a clever thing on the Stock Exchange. 
Aristocrat? Is that aristocratic—to 
be a Stock Exchange gambler, and to 
manage theatres, and to fix the sal- 
aries of ballet girls? Talent—culture? 
Is talking about old teapots and show- 
ing women how their milliners ought 
to make their dresses—is that talent 
and culture? Yes; he is of society, 
and he may make love to her, and 
will marry her, I suppose—and I may 
not even think of her!” 

Then he asked himself bitterly what 
use there would be in thinking of a 
girl who loved somebody else; and 
whether it was not handsome conduct 
on his part toward Sir John Challoner 
to go on in this way secretly railing 
at his daughter’s accepted lover. 
«They say it is a fine ennobling thing, 
love,” he said to himself with grim 
irony. “I finditso! It’s turning me 
into the meanest, most jealous, most 
pitiful cad!” 

He went quietly out of the library. 
As he passed into the hall he heard 
the sound of music coming from the 
drawing-room; and then the music 
suddenly stopped, and he heard two 
or three voices in conversation, one 
of which was that of Marie. Mr. Vi- 
dal, then, was not the only visitor. 
* What is it to me? what do I care?” 
he murmured to himself; and he left 
the house unperceived, glad that not 
even a servant had seen him. 

When he got into the street he 
walked along for a considerable dis- 
tance without having any idea of a 
particular destination or knowing what 
he meant to do with himself. He had 
not dined and did not think about din- 
ing. He turned into Kensington Gar- 
dens, and sat there for 2 while vacant- 
ly observing the lights through the 
trees in the direction whence he had 
come, and wondering—after the im- 
memorial fashion of the homeless— 
whether in all the houses there were 
any creatures as unhappy as himself. 
For he felt himself homeless. His 
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heart, his affections, his ambition, had 
no home. The sight of Marie Chal- 
loner that day and the words he had 
exchanged with her had upset all his 
system of self-discipline. He had been 
schooling himself of late into a sort 
of iron self-control, and had been ap- 
plying himself to work and study with 
a positive ferocity of energy, and he 
had even begun to fancy himself 
eured; and five minutes’ talk with her 
—they two alone—had brought his fit 
again, and banishedall reason. ** What 
am I to do?” he asked of his torment- 
ed mind. ‘This can’t go on—I could 
not stand it—I must break down in 
some way. Should I tell Sir Jolin 
Challoner all—all—and beg of him to 
pity me, and let me go back to Japan, 
and not to tell Miss Lyle—and not to 
tell her? No—TI'll not do that yet. 
[ll try to bear it—Ill make myself 
bear it—I’ll cure myself of this mad- 
ness somehow—anyhow! I'll not give 
in!” 

He jumped up and left Kensington 
Gardens. He had of late been accus- 
tomed to spend his nights in the most 
eccentric way when he was not work- 
ing or engaged with Sir Jolin Chal- 
loner. He kept absolutely aloof from 
acquaintances, and his whim was to 
range London streets in all directions 
until some far advanced hour of the 
night. He wandered anywhere, as 
the fit took him. He turned into a 
West End theatre, perhaps, and re- 
m:tined there until he was tired of the 
performance, which was generally 
very and then, 
wandered away until he found him- 
self near an East End music saloon, 
and he went in there and had a little 
rest, and took to the road again. He 
spent evenings in the regions round 
Leicester Square, and supped at French 
or Italian restaurants among conspir- 
ators and Communists. Sometimes 
he explored the haunts of the Italian 
organ-grinders in the Hatton Garden 
region. He found himself sometimes, 
with a sense of old acquaintanceship, 
drawn from his memories of San Fran- 
cisco, among the Chinese of the low-ly- 


Soon ; perhaps, he 
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ing regions of the far East End. He 
talked to anybody and everybody ; it re- 
lieved him to talk to people he did not 
know, while he shunned any manner 
of companionship with any of his ac- 
quaintances. He used to walk miles 
und miles, and return quite wearied 
to his chambers, where, when he lit 
his lamp, his painted goddess smiled 
down upon him with her smile of 
vapid and provoking self-conscious- 
ness. These nightly excursions were 
his only period of anything like rest, 
his nearest approach to enjoyment. 
To this had his great holiday in Lon- 
don already come! 

This night, however, after he had 
sat in Kensington Gardens, he did not 
set out on one of his familiar and pur- 
poseless tramps. Some idea seemed 
to have struck him, and it was then 
that he jumped up and went his deli- 
nite way. 

Meanwhile Marie Challoner had for 
her part been disturbed in a vague 
way by her talk with him. It was 
strange the sort of barrier which seem- 
ed to stand up between them now. A 
broad distance appeared to have sud- 


denly opened to divide them. Whit 
had become of the bright, clever 


youth, to whom she meant to be so 
kind, and with whom she had sworn 
an eternal friendship? Only a few 
weeks, it seemed to her, had passed 
since she dreamed that she was made 
a princess, and that she had given 
some brilliant appointment to Christ- 
mus Pembroke. Now she found that 
she could hardly even be friendly with 
him. He was the same surely—and 
yet not like the same at all. It re- 
minded her of some grim old story 
she had read—an uncanny story sug- 
gestive of shuddering—about a youth 
whio left his home, and after a while 
there came a being who said he was the 
youth,-and who looked like him, snd 
knew all the things the youth ought 
to have known, and could answer 
every question the youth ought to have 
answered, and so was accepted by the 
parent—aye, and even by the sweet- 
heart!—as the wanderer come home. 
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But the exile returned was cold and 
melancholy, and his presence always 
had a gloom and a chill about it; his 
shadow darkened the household hearth : 
and the dog—his own favorite dog— 
always so loving and faithful—would 
not recognize him, or come near him, 
but growled and shrank away at his 
approach. In the end it came out 
that the youth was really dead—lying 
dead far away—and this gloomy and 
gruesome visitor was but a spirit of 
evil who, for some malign purpose, 
had put on his likeness. Where had 
she read that uncanny story? Why 
did she think of such nonsense now? 
“I am sure I never could have been 
deceived by any goblin,” she said to 
herself, putting herself unconsciously 
for the moment in the place of the 
sweetheart. 

Anyhow the 
change in the 
herself and her handsome protégé of 
Durewoods—the boy whom she took 
charge of that first night—-puzzled and 
pained her. She seemed to have lost 
something that helped to make life 
friendly and bright. London now ap- 
peared to have become very lonely. 
She went to see her visitors-—Mr. Vi- 
dal and one of his friends—with a 
good deal of inward reluctance, and 
she never listened with less interest to 
Vidal’s talk or his music, and she was 
very glad when they had gone. Then 
she passed the library door and look- 
ed in, and seeing no one there she 
went in, and resolved to wait there 
for her father. He always sat there 
for 1 while before dinner. 

She had not long to wait, for Sir 


strange and shadowy 
relationship between 


John Challoner presently cane in, 
and she rose with her light vigorous 


movement—the healthful, energetic 
movement which fathers gladden to 
see—and ran to meet him, 

“Mr. has 
papa.” 

«He has returned then? He often 
comes and reads here—at least he has 
often done so. Was Ronald Vidal?” 

“Yes; he has just gone; and Mr. 
Lycett—-” 


Pembroke been here, 
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«« Lycett of the Foreign Office?” 

“Yes; be who dined here one day 
lately.” 

“Oh, yes—young Lycett. 
you like him, Marie? ” 

“Very well—I think.” 

“I don’t see anything in him, Ma- 
rie. Vidal thinks a great deal of him. 
His father is a man of some brains; 
but I confess I don’t see much in the 
son.” 

Marie’s thoughts were not in young 
Mr. Lycett evidently. Suddenly she 
said: 

“Don’t you think he has greatly 
changed, papa?” 

“Who, my dear?” 

‘““Mr. Pembroke. He doesn’t seem 
like the same being to me—the same 
that he was when we first knew him.” 

**Well, Marie, he has become a 
man of business since then—and a very 
good man of business too; and we grow 
solemn down in the city, you know. 
Men’s minds are kept on the strain 
there, and boys soon turn into men.” 

‘“‘ But it never seems to have any of 
that effect upon you, nor upon Mr. 
Vidal. You are always cheerful; and 
he is always full of talk and spirits 
and nonsense.” 

*T am an old soldier, Marie, and 
used to it—I take things coolly now. 
Vidal is only, after all, a sort of vol- 
unteer on the staff—he hasn’t any sense 
of responsibility. He only goes into 
financial matters for the amusement 
of the thing, to occupy himself. But 
it is different with our young friend 
Pembroke.” 

“Whi is it so different with him?” 

“To begin with, he is new to the 
thing, and of course he throws his 
soul into it strenuously—you should 
see how terribly earnest he can be 
where business is concerned. He lias 
often sat up all night writing outa 
memorandum which would have been 
in time enough a week after.” 

“Yes; he told me he had been 
writing all last night.” 

“Just so; I never saw any young 
fellow who could so completely bury 
himself in business. Then, you know, 


How do 
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he has his way to make, Marie. He 
must get money, dear, and he has the 
good sense to know it. Young fellows 
don’t usually acknowledge any such 
necessity—think it unpoetic and un- 
romantic, I dare say—as you do, Ma- 
rie, in your secret heart. Confess!” 

“T have not thought much about it. 
I suppose it has to be done. Then 
that bright, poetic boy is changing al- 
ready into a grim and grasping mon- 
ey-maker? I am so sorry—I liked 
him so much. Is money worth all 
that? is life worth it?” 

** My dear child, if you were a man, 
you would find—and indeed you'll find 
it soon enough, although a woman— 
that when people of spirit and energy 
go into a game they play it to win. 
They play to win! They can’t help 
it.” 

“So Mr. Vidal always says. Iam 
sorry—I think I could keep out of such 
a game.” 

“Keep out of it—perhaps. I don’t 
say you might not do that, Marie; but 
once having gone in, you can’t keep 
from playing your very best.” 

* And that is what he has come to 
already—so soon! I never could have 
expected that! It was I, papa, was it 
not, who first begged of you to put 
Mr. Pembroke in the way to make a 
career for himself? I wish I hadn't 
done so—I do indeed! What is the 
making of some money in compuri- 
son to the free, fresh life he has left 
behind? I would rather live on next 
to nothing and look at the world, like 
Dione Lyle, from «a balcony, and love 
the sunshine and the trees, und the 
stars and the poets, and have delicious 
dreams of something better than all 
this—and be happy and poor.” 

* You never were poor, my dear,” 
Sir John said, smiling at her earnest- 
ness; ‘‘and I suspect that he was—as 
I was. Dione Lyle moralizes poeti- 
cally over life, with a substantial bal- 
ance at her banker's, I dare say. Be- 
sides, Marie—to tell you the full truth, 
dear—you mustn't blame our hard city 
ways for all the change that you may 


see in young Pembroke. There are 
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other emotions which impel young 
men to make money besides the ac- 
cursed thirst for gold, my dear.” 

“Oh, yes; I know. Ambition, of 
course—the central sun of everybody’s 
universe now, I believe.” 

“No, Marie; not that. Ambition, I 
fancy, our young friend rather re- 
nounces.” 

«Then what is it, dear? ” 

«A handsome impressionable youth 
of three-and-twenty; and you ask 
what is his prevailing emotion! I 
thought you read poetry, Marie, and 
that you still made use of our sub- 
scription to Mudie’s.” 

Sir John looked quietly but very at- 
tentively at his daughter. She did 
certainly color a little, and her eyes 
drooped, but no girl of her age hears 
any allusion to love without some 
such passing tribute. She looked up 
immediately, and answered almost as 
if carelessly : 

“Oh, that is the cause then? The 
sweet youth’sin love! I never thought 
of that. He always seemed to me so 
like a mere boy.” 

“I believe there is something of the 
kind going on, Marie. I don’t pay 
much attention to these things, and 
people don’t consult me very often 
nubout them; but I believe there is 
something. Mrs. Seagraves has hint- 
ed to me, as I dare say she will to you, 
dear.” 

“‘IT dare say she will. Is she her- 
self the object of his vows?” 

** Nonsense, Marie.” 

“Really [didn’t know. Who is the 
lady? Do I know her? is her name a 
secret?” 

“I don’t suppose there is any secret 
about it. You don’t know her, though 
you may have seen her. Did youever 
hear of Miss Sybil Jansen?” 

** Sybil Jansen? Oh, yes; ® woman 
who makes speeches at meetings? 
But that can’t be—that is too ridicu- 
lous! Isn’tshe very old? and doesn’t 
she wear spectacles and brandish a 
cotton umbrella? ” 

“She is very young and pretty, Iam 
told, and she has bewitched our young 
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Japanese. So they say at least. I 
needn’t tell you, Marie, that this is 
not to be spoken of or hinted at by 
you.” 

‘*Papa! As if I would——” 

“Well, dear, you girls don't al- 
ways know, 1 suppose, what you 
would or would not, and so it is right 
to give you a word of warning in time. 
I need hardly say that I don’t like this 
poor young fellow to take up witha 
girl like that; but he hasn’t breathed 
a word to me as yet. I dare say he 
will soon—if there is anything in it.” 

“And what will you say if he 
does?” 

“T shall give him just the same ad- 
vice as if he were my own son. I 
shall tell him thatI think he is too young 
to marry, and that he ought to secure 
a position for himself first, and give 
himself time, and see if he knows his 
own mind. I shall tell him frankly 
that to marry a girl with such opin- 
ions and snch a kind of distinction 
around her will be practically the sac- 
rifice of all his social prospects. You 
can’t drag a woman like that into 
good society—it’s out of the question.” 

* But if he—if he cares about her,” 
Marie asked, with hesitancy, and with- 
out looking at her father—‘if he 
thinks her worth such a sacrifice—it is 
not much surely. Why should he 
care about society?” 

“Very good. If he understands 
the sacrifice, and is willing to make 
it, that is enough; but he ought to be 
told plainly what it is—he doesn’t 
know anything about English life.” 

“And if he should persevere—if he 
really does care about her—that would 
not change you to-him, papa? You 
would not cease to be his friend? I 
certainly should not.” 

“No, dear. He may marry whom 
he will, for me.” 

‘You don’t mean that you don’t 
care—that you will take no interest in 
him after? ” 

‘““No, Marie. He shall have my 
friendship always—and yours, I hope. 
Any woman he marries shall be re- 
ceived by me.” 
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« And by me,” Marie said empliati- 
eally. ‘I don’t care what her opin- 
ions are, or whether she makes speechi- 
es, I shall like her because of him—at 
least I shall try to like her.” The last 
words she spoke rather sadly. 

“So shall I. But we can only speak 
for ourselves, dear; and you won't al- 
ways be able to speak even for your- 
self, I suppose. Well, there is the 
story. Give it an understanding; but 
no tongue! Keep it to yourself until 
I remove the bar of silence and secre- 
sy; and now go and dress for dinner. 
You see that the city isn’t all to blame 
if young men grow a little grave and 
pale sometimes.” 

“TI should like to see her,” said 
Marie thoughtfully. “Can't we get 
to see her?” She meant Miss Jan- 
sen. 

‘** Easily—if you care to go to one 
of Mrs. Seagraves’s Sunday after- 
noons.” 

[don’t much care for Mrs. Sea- 
graves. She is too ridiculous. She 
doesn’t even amuse me any more. 
But I like her brother, for all his non- 
sense about kings and divine right; 
and [T hope he won’t get himself killed 
in Spain. Do you know, papa, I think 
if Captain Cameron were to ask me to 
marry him, I should have to say yes.” 

**My dear, how can you talk in that 
way?” 

‘Yes, I think Ishould have to ac- 
cept him. Could you give him a hint, 
dear? Would it be proper? ” 

“Marie! I don’t like to hear you 
talk such nonsense. What do you 
mean?” 

“Women are not generally sup- 
posed to have much meaning, I be- 
lieve, in what they say. But I have 
some meaning too. I think Captain 
Cameron is the only real man I know 
—of the unmarried I mean. He 
seems to have some purpose in life fit 
for a man—he has not surrendered 
his existence to the making of money 
—or the chasing of butterflies.” 

‘“‘ Butterflies, Marie? ” 

“Silly and frivolous tastes, then. I 
don’t know which I dislike the more, 





the work or the play of the agreeable 
gentlemen whom we count among 
our friends. In their business moods 
they are precocious usurers: in their 
hours of idleness they are ladies’ 
maids a little overgrown.” 

Sir John looked up at his daughter 
in some surprise. He had always en- 
couraged her to talk out her mind as 
she pleased. And he had often seen 
her in satirical moods. But she seem- 
ed more bitterly in earnest now than 
was usual with her. 

“T should have known even if you 
hadn’t told me of Vidal’s being here 
to-day, Marie.” 

“Indeed, dear! How should you 
have known it?” 

“By your outburst against frivolous 
youth. I suppose he was trying to 
amuse you after his own fashion. I 
really must let him know what a wise 
young person we have here, and re- 
commend him to keep his levities for 
young ladies of feebler mould.” 

“T think they would suit old ladies 
still better, papa. I don’t know any- 
body who would make a better attend- 
ant for a careful old maid of quality 
with a taste for discolored laces and 
cracked china.” 

Sir John Challoner never lost his 
temper, and would not Jet even his 
daughter see that he could be annoy- 
ed by anything a woman could say. 
For though he adored his daughter, as 
his daughter, he no more considered 
her a creature equal to man than a 
lady who loves her toy terriers believes 
that toy terriers stand in the order of 
creation as high as West End ladies. 

“You don’t understand Vidal yet, 
my dear,” he said kindly. ‘I don’t 
wonder. His is a very complex char- 
acter—women don’t readily make it 
out. But you will see some day—be- 
fore long, I hope—that he has some- 
thing in him.” 

Marie ventured no farther then, and 
was sorry she had ventured so far. 
She went to dress for dinner, feeling 
miserably ont of humor with the 
world, and not knowing why. She 
sit for a long time listless in her room, 
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thinking what a stupid thing life was, 
and how mean people’s pursuits and 
ambitions seemed to be, and moraliz- 
ing over existence in general, as 
young men and wemen always do 
when they are unwilling to confess to 
themselves that it is only some par- 
ticular existence which concerns them. 
Many things, however, she acknowl- 
edged to herself, had disappointed her. 
She was sorry that he too should be 
going in for the making of money— 
that he too was going to turn out like 
all the rest—*‘ he too” being Christ- 
mas Pembroke; for she really had 
liked him always, she said. Mr. Vi- 
dal’s conversation had been especially 
out of tune with her mood that day, 
and she did not like to hear her father 
lay such stress on the necessity of 
making money. She used to hear but 
little of such talk from him at Dure- 
woods. She began to huve a shadowy, 
half-acknowledged idea, that her fa- 
ther making holiday at Durewoods 
was a different person from Sir John 
Challoner, the successful financier, in 
his ordinary life in London. 
Besides—for she was a very clever 
girl, with eyes of keen intelligence— 
she began to think that people in gen- 
eral did not respect her father as she 
respected him—for the qualities which 
she desired to respect in him. She 
did not like the way in which Ronald 
Vidal commonly spoke to him, or of 
him. The young man greatly admired 
Sir John, and looked up to him evi- 
dently, but only as an eager young 
adventurer looks up to a master in the 


craft. That was not the sort of admir- 
ation Marie would have wished to 
see. In a vaguer way, too, her wo- 


manly susceptibility to slight impres- 
sions, and her womanly observation 
of trifling shades of difference between 
one thing and another, were teaching 
her already somewhat of the lesson 
which Sir John Challoner himself had 
frankly explained to Christmas—that 
a man with plenty of money may be 
in society without exactly being of it. 
All these thoughts were pressing on 
her when she suddenly and unexpect- 
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edly came upon Christmas Pembroke 
in the library that day, and while his 
changed appearance and his seeming 
growth of years repressed her and 
kept her at a distance, she felt her 
heart open warmly to him as he spoke 
with such generous devotion of her fa- 
ther. Here at least, she thought, is 
genuine friendship and real sympathy 
—here is, thank Heaven, an unspoiled 
human heart. And now, behold, he 
too was grubbing in the city for money 
like the rest; and he was in love with 
a girl who screamed on platforms for 
woman’s rights! Against such trials 
that day Dear Lady Disdain could at 
firet find no rampart but in her dis- 
dain. She seemed to be in a fair way 
now of earning her nickname. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
SEEKING A PLIANT HOUR. 

Was Sir John Challoner then mis- 
taken when he believed that in his 
daughter’s eyes and nature he could 
read the evidence of a slumbering 
spirit of ambition and energy which 
could bearousedand made to play with 
fervor the game which has social suc- 
cess for its stake? Was Dione Lyle 
mistaken? Was Ronald Vidal, who 
was of society and knew life, and who 
really admired the girl, and believed 
that if she would marry him she could 
be trained into making him a splendid 
wife? Asa younger son Vidal was 
determined to marry for money, and 
had long looked about among Man- 
chester manufacturers and Liverpool 
merchant princes for a presentable 
daughter, content even with such a 
prospect; and he now sprang with 
eagerness at the chance of so hand- 
some and brilliant a girl as Marie 
Challoner. Were these all mistaken 
in believing that she had spirit and 
ambition? Was she really made by 
nature only to be a happy shepherdess 
of Arcadian Durewoods? 

Probably they were not mistaken. 
But Sir John Challoner perhaps was 
unwise when he sounded the praises 
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and the glories of ambition too much 
in advance. Everybody knows how a 
prudent mother secures her son 
against captivation at the hands of 
some pretty girl who is likely to be 
thrown in his way. She praises and 
puffs the girl so much in anticipation, 
und so excites his curiosity and eager- 
ness about her, that when at length he 
sees her he is certain to be disappoint- 
ed. Sir John Challoner had piqued 
and roused Marie’s expectations too 
much on the subject of ambition. 
When she saw it she was disappoint- 
ed. It seemed a poor thing, such am- 
bition as he could show her. She had 
seen very little of London society as 
yet, but she was quick to form impres- 
sions, and she was disappointed. If 
her futher had been a great Parlia- 
mentary leader and had eminent pub- 
lic men around him, Marie would 
probably have warmed to the large 
and thrilling game of life in which 
they were engaged. If he had been in 
the centre of a circle of literature and 
art, and she had listened to the talk 
of histerians and poets and novelists 
and painters, she might have felt the 
ambition to be the queen or the prin- 
cess of such a coterie. But Sir Jolin’s 
Parliamentary colleagues were only 
men who used the House of Commons 
as a place in which to push their vari- 
ous “interests.” The one or two 
peers who came on familiar terms to 
Sir John’s dinner-table were promot- 
ed bankers. Ronald Vidal’s father 
had not yet been persuaded to give his 
presence. The ambition was an am- 
bition to push fivancial and railway 
schemes, and to make money. The 
people seemed to Marie stupid, the 
“interests ” peddling and vulgar. Even 
when she still almost shrank from the 
expectation, she had expected some- 
thing infinitely finer and more nobly 
alluring than this. The very house 
they lived in, which Sir John believed 
to be imposing and superb, impressed 
her with a sense of something crude, 
false, and almost vulgar. 

Sir John said well when he said to 
her, “* You never were poor; and I 
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was.” Mere costliness did not impress 
her as it still impressed him. Ske 
had always seen money freely spent 
around her, and she never thought 
about it. Dione Lyle’s little house at 
Nurewoods charmed her with its pic- 
turesqueness and its serene artistic 
taste, but her father’s great new man- 
sion in Kensington chilled her almost 
from the first. If every one is born 
either an Aristotelian or a Platonist, 
so everybody, be he king or be he cob- 
bler, is born of the artist or the bour- 
geots class. Marie was of the former 
class, as her father was of the latter, 
and she could not help looking on all 
things in life, great and little, from 
the artistic point of view. The career 
which her present life seemed to open 
to woman’s ambition had nothing pic- 
turesque or thrilling, in a word, 
nothing artistic about it. 

All this produced its effect upon her 
mind, and its effect, combined with 
still newer things, shaped itself in 
thoughts more or less distressing and 
melancholy as she was dressing for 
dinner on that day while Christinas 
Pembroke was devouring his way 
through London streets and thinking 
of her. One thought was perhaps up- 
permost in her mind, the idea that she 
at least would be a friend to any girl 
whom Christmas Pembroke loved. 
More than once the tears came into 
the generous eyes of Dear Lady Dis- 
dain as she determined on doing hero- 
ic things to befriend that pair and 
make them happy. How very happy 
he must be, she thought, to have found 
the one he loves so soon, and to be 
loved by her. And she too—she must 
be very happy, and must love him. 
“I will tell her,” thought Dear Lady 
Disdain, ‘‘ some day—how J liked him 
—from the very first.” 

Generous resolves within ourselves 
beget generous construction of others. 
Marie began to believe that Christmas 
was really working in the city only 
for his love, and not for mere greed of 
money-making. She softened toward 
him, and she became more and more 
anxious to see Miss Sybil Jansen. 
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Sir John had two or three heavy 
men and their wives to dine that day, 
and they went away early, and then 
he took his daughter to an evening 
purty. Mr. Vidal was there, and was 
looking very handsome and brigl‘, 
und was talking to everybody. He 
soon found his way to Marie’s side, 
:md seemed anxious to make himself 
conspicuous by his attentions to her. 

Suddenly Marie broke in upon some 
criticism he was offering upon the 
music to which she had not been listen- 
ing: 

**Mr. Vidal, you know everybody. 
Do you know a lady—a Miss Sybil 
Jansen? ” 

‘Sybil Jansen? Oh, yes, certainly. 
I have met her often.” 

‘Indeed. Then you know her?” 

“You say I know everybody! I 
lave met Miss Jansen at one or two 
places. She is a sort of person whom 
some people take up, you know. You 
must go to the right place to meet her. 
People who like curiosities and so on 
sometimes make a point of paying her 
some attention. You wouldn't meet 
her here.” 

“Ts she pretty, or is she clever? 
Tell me something about her.” 

“She is pretty in a sortof way. She 
has nice eyes and teeth, I think--a 
pale little girl; very young, and with 
her little head turned rather by self- 
conceit and the notion that she has a 
mission.” 

‘She makes speeches—does she 
speak well?” 

“ Yes, I think so—for that sort of 
thing. I don’t care about women’s 
speeches—in public I mean, Miss 
Challoner. She talks like a little 
whirlwind: would give you a head- 
ache to hear much of it, I should 
think.” 

“Did you ever tell her what you 
thought of her speaking? ” 

se Well! no; not exactly. That 
would be rather rude, wouldn’t it? I 
haven't quite the courage of old Lady 
Jervis—the old woman; mother of 
the young fellow, Sir Dudley Jervis; 
you know.” 
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“No, I don’t know; but what did 
she do?” 

“She took a liking to hear little 
Sybil, and got some one to take her to 
a lecture somewhere. When it was 
over somebody offered to present Miss 
Sybil, and the old lady blandly con- 
sented. So the poor girl was brought 
up, and Lady Jervis calmly studied 
her through her eyeglass, and then 
said, ‘Miss Jansen, if you were my 
daughter, I'd whip you and send you to 
bed!’” 

“What a detestable and cruel old 
woman! Yet I don’t know that it was 
not better to speak in that way than to 
praise the poor girl to her face—oh, I 
know from what you have said that 
you did praise her to her face! 
then make a jest of her. 
she is very much in earnest. 
now that I should like her.” 

“No; you wouldn't care about her.” 

‘*T mean to see her and to make her 
acquaintance, for all that.” 

**That will be easily done if you 
really wish to know her, and Sir John 
doesn’t object. But I don’t think he 
cares much about speech-making wo- 
men, does he?” 

**Speechi-making women seem to 
you a class something like dancing 
dogs,” said Marie. 

“Well, Dr. Johnson did make some 
sort of comparison like that, didn’t 
he?” Vidal asked. 

Marie dropped the conversation, or 
indeed, to describe matters more prop- 
erly, shook it off. It offended her to 
hear any earnest attempt of an enthu- 
siastic woman talked of in sucha man- 
ner. ‘I had rather a thousand times 
be a man who could fall in love with 
her,” she thought, “than a man who 
could only laugh at her. Whiy should 
she be laughed at? She is trying to 
do some good in the world: and Jam 
not. She has some purpose in living 
beyond making money and getting 
into society. I don’t see any other 
purpose in most of the people I 
know.” 

Perhaps if Ronald Vidal had great- 
ly praised Miss Jansen Marie miglit 


and 
I suppose 


I think 
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have been more inclined to doubt her 
mission and her merits. But with all 
his supposed knowledge of women, 
Mr. Vidal went wrong in assuming 
that every girl likes to hear other girls 
spoken of with contempt. He quite 
misunderstood Marie Challoner at all 
events, for she always had the gener- 
ous weakness which inclines one to de- 
fend the assailed even without much 
inquiry into the merits of the question. 
If the nature of woman always loves 
to exercise itself in contradiction, as 
people say, the contradiction which 
Dear Lady Disdain found herself 
tempted to indulge in was only that 
which speaks up for the weak or the 
unpopular. 

Ronald Vidal saw that he had not 
quite pleased Marie by his criticism 
of Miss Jansen, whom he would have 
praised with the greatest readiness if 
he had known that it would give her 
any gratification. He was a good-na- 
tured young man, who never cared to 
injure anybody; but he generally 
found that conversations are more 
freely carried on by means of censure 
than by means of praise. His active 
mind, seeking everywhere for knowl- 
edge of persons, had led him to where 
Miss Jansen was to be heard—and of 
course he took care to be presented to 
her, and no doubt he had praised her 
to her face and disparaged her (he 
was not much given to laughter, and 
had very little sense of humor) behind 
her back. But it is only fair to say 
that he would have pointed out the 
defects of his own sister with equal 
openness. Marie Challoner was proba- 
bly the only woman who impressed 
him with any sense of genuine respect 
and admiration. He greatly enjoyed 
talking scandal to other women, as he 
liked time-bargains with men or chaff 
with actresses; but he came to Marie 
always with better hopes and topics. 

This night he had evidently had the 
hint which Sir John Challoner prom- 
ised to give him. He left Marie dis- 
creetly, for a while after the talk about 
Miss Jansen, but lie contrived to come 
near her again before long. 
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“So glad to find you again,” he 
said; and he managed to intercept 
others who were near her. “I have 
something to tell you—stay, here is a 
chair—in this quiet corner.” 

Marie was afraid perhaps that she 
had been a little abrupt in the matter 
ot Miss Jansen, anu she welcomed 
him with a propitiatory smile, and 
took the chair which he was offering 
to her. 

“TI am going to do something at 
last,” he said—* something definite I 
mean. I think you will approve of 
it. Iam going to start upon a regu- 
lar career in public lite.” 

“Oh! Iam very glad; I think you 
are doing quite right. Every man of 
talent ought to do something of the 
kind.” 

‘*Thank you,” he said, much more 
warmly than tue implied compliment 
deserved, and evidently determined to 
make the most of it. “Thank you! 
You are very kind and encouraging. 
Yes, there is an opening—did you hear 
them talking of it to-night?—in Lord 
Barbican’s borougli—and there would 
be a chance for some one who would 
come boldly forward, on thorouglily 
independent principles, and try to get 
the seat out of the hands of the insuf- 
ferable Barbican family. One runs a 
risk and makes enemies of course; but 
I don’t care. You see, it’s this 
way.” 

And then he drew a chair beside 
her, and beg:n to give her an account 
of how Lord Barbican and his family 
had for generations domineered over 
the borough, and how there was a 
good chance now, with the ballot, of 
wresting the representation from 
them, if a really independent candi- 
date came forward who was not afraid 
of the Barbicans. Every woman 
warms to the prospect of a combat, 
and feels some interest in the cham- 
pion who runs most risk; and Vidal 
soon saw a sparkle of ambition and 
encouragement in Marie’s eye. Be- 
fore he had talked to her very long 
she began to regard the borough as a 
sort of Andromeda, Lord Barbican as 
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a devouring sea-monster, and the 
handsome Ronald Vidal as a rescuing 
Perseus. He did certainly look very 
handsome, and he talked, she thought, 
very cloquently. Perhaps she had 
really then misunderstood and under- 
valued him. Perhaps the levity was 
but the indolence of a gallant spirit 
waiting for its opportunity. Perhaps 
it was once more a Sardanapalus 
rushing from his revel to the battle, 
or Prince Hal renouncing Eastcheap to 
offer challenge to Harry Hotspur. 
Marie’s rather vague ideas of political 
contests happily enabled her to con- 
template the coming struggle for Lord 
Barbican’s borough with other eyes 
than those of an election agent. 

“*T thought you would approve of 
this,” he said, in a low, appealing 
tone. 

“Mr. 
pleasure—- 

“Y have been thinking of it this 
long time, and especially since that 
first day when we walked up the hill 


Vidal, it gives me great 


v 


among the trees at Durewoods. Do 
you remember? ” 
“I remember the walk,” Marie 


answered, 2 little pleased, despite of 
herself, to know that he remembered 
it. 

“ Well, we talked then of political 
life and ambition, and you seemed to 
encourage my desire to make some 
sort of a name for myself in polities.” 

“Did I? That was very rash of me, 
Mr. Vidal, for I knew nothing about 
political life then, and I know very 
little now. Did I really venture to 
give any opinion?” 

“Indeed you did! JZ have not for- 
gotten it. And from that moment I 
determined to show you that perhaps 
I deserved a better opinion than you 
had of me.” 

«But please don’t say that! If I was 
so rash as to urge you to anything, it 
was only, I suppose, because I had a 
better opinion of you than you had of 
yourself.” 

“Thank you—thank you. I'll do 
my best. I'll have your good opinion 
if I can. I'll win my spurs. The 
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truth is, Challorer spoiled me—your 
father spoiled me!” 

“Tam sorry to hear that my father 
has spoiled anybody!” 

“TI don’t mean seriously, of course; 
but he has such a head for business, 
and finance, and all that; and he al- 
ways told me I had too; and he ‘is 
such a thorough man of the world, 
you know; and has such a tongue that 
he can make people do whatever he 
likes. I never saw such a fellow to 
talk people over as Challoner is— 
never, I give you my word.” 

Certainly this was not the sort of 
panegyric which Marie would have 
eared to hear pronounced upon her 
father. 

‘I know so little of these things,” 
she said, rather coldly. “I always 
lived so much out of the world down 
at Durewoods. My father always ap- 
peared to me in so different a light! I 
don’t recognize him in your praise 
even, Mr. Vidal.” 

“Of course,” said Vidal, “our fa- 
thers always appear to us in an ideal 


light. It’s a merciful dispensation of 
Providence. We could never get on 


if we regarded our fathers and mo- 
thers as ordinary human beings. But 
you must not mind my nonsense, Miss 
Challoner.” 

“‘T don’t mind it at all, Mr. Vidal.” 

By these words Marie probably 
meant to say that she knew she ought 
not to mind it, and that she would not 
mind itif shecould. But she did mind 
it for all that. It jarred heavily on her 
feelings, and even on her nerves. Was 
this, then, the character which her 
father bore—the character of a push- 
ing, plausible, grasping man of the 
world? It was not thus she thought 
of him when they read together and 
rambled in the lanes together at Dure- 
woods, and when out of the vague 
hints she had heard of his early ac- 
quaintanceship with Miss Lyle she 
had woven together the threads, faint 
and light as if spun from sunbeams, 
of some romantic story in which he 
must have played a noble, heroic part. 
Even if it was all only Vidal’s non- 
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sense, it hurt her to hear such nonsense 
spoken of her father. 

Vidal could not make much further 
way that night. Passing through one 
of the rooms presently, he met Sir 
John Challoner. 

“T say, Challoner, look here,” he 
suid, and he drew him into a corner. 
“T've been putting my foot in it with 
your daughter.” 

“‘Indeed? What have you been 
saying?” 

“Well, she was very kind, and I 
was telling her of all my plans, and, 
by Jove, I never saw her so friendly 
to me; when, in an evil hour, I began 
to excuse myself by saying that it was 
you who drew me into money affairs 
and all that, and that you were so 
clever a man of the world—-” 

“Well?” 

“She didn’t seem to like it at all. 
I thought if I could put the blame on 
you, it would be all right—that she 
would excuse me all the more readily, 
andof course you wouldn’t care. But 
she grew quite cold and distant at 
the bare suggestion that you weren’t 
exactly like that particular one of 
King Arthur’s Knights who found the 
Holy Grail.” 

** Marie has a very high opinion of 
me, Vidal.” 

“But, I say—you know—what an 
absurd idea it is to bring up one’s chil- 
dren with the notion that one is a sort 
of divine being. That sort of thing 
must burst up one day or other, you 
know. I can assure you I never had 
any such idea of my father, although 
there could hardly be a better man of 
his kind. Anyhow, Challoner, you 
ought to have warned me beforehand 
that I was to think of you as a Bayard 
of Whitehall and a Fenelon of Lom- 
bard street, and I'd have done my best 
to cheat myself into the delusion.” 

“ You don’t understand women yet,” 
Sir John said, with his quiet smile. 
“Women are not to be studied mere- 
ly by sitting next to them at dinner 
parties, or waltzing in a crowd—or 
composing the quarrels of rival ac- 
tresses, Vidal.” 
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“IT wish I understood your daughter 
a little better. She’s the only woman 
I know who is worth the understand- 
ing.” 

“You must make allowance for her 
country bringing up,” Sir John said, 
with the slightest possibie flavor of 
sarcasm in his tone. ‘ You don't of- 
ten meet with such girls, Vidal. But 
in any case you ought to know that 
women don’t, as a rule, care to look 
at things as they are, but only as they 
would like to think them. Even if a 
woman knew in her secret heart that 
somebody—her father, if you like, in 
certain cases—was not an ideal per- 
sonage, she would always prefer to 
have him presented to her as if he 
were.” 

“I suppose that’s true,” said Vidal. 
“In any case it’s advice I shall act 
upon for the future. But, good heav- 
ens! to think of a clever, quick girl of 
to-day having such ideas about her fa- 
ther!” 

“It’s absurd,” Sir John said, smil- 
ing in his peculiar way; ‘* but they are 
only children, you know, Vidal. Men 
of brains, like you and me, must hu- 
mor their pretty little ways.” 

“I only hope I haven’t made an ut- 
ter mess of it.” 

“Oh, no; I don’t fancy it can be 
quite irretrievable. I'll do my best by 
restoring myself to restore you too.” 

So they parted for the hour. 


CHAPTER XV. 
HYPATIA AT HOME. 

Sypit JANSEN lodged in a quiet 
street which branched off from a con- 
siderable thoroughfare in the west 
centre of London. The houses there 
had been spacious mansions, occupied 
by people of quality, in other days, but 
had come gradually down in the 
world. Professor Huxley has express- 
ed some regret, in one of his lectures, 
that we have not in our society, along 
with the arrangements which enab‘e 
meritorious and gifted persons to rise 
from lowly state to high, some mech- 
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anism to facilitate or cause the regu- 
lar descent of the unmeritorious and 
ungifted from high estate to low. It 
is a pity that the defect is not supplied, 
if only that we might be allowed peri- 
odically to watch the edifying specta- 
cle of the deserving and the undeserv- 
ing person passing each other, as in 
an ascending and a descending buck- 
et, the one mounting heavenward to 
Belgravia, the other mournfully going 
down for his sins to New Cross. Some 
such process may, however, be ob- 
served in our streets and houses. 
There the descent in the social scale 
may be watched by the easiest ob- 
server. The house sinks in the street; 
then the street sinks in the quarter; 
then the quarter sinks in the city. 
Only it is hard to trace out the moral. 
What were the sins that doomed the 
house, the street, the quarter, where 
Miss Sybil Jansen lived to go down in 
the social rank? what the virtues 
which earned for South Kensington its 
title to go up? 

Most of the houses in this street had 
their lower floors oceupied by solicit- 
ors, doctors, or dentists. The upper 


rooms divided themselves among 
lodgers. Thus the houses still kept 


up 2 sort of dignified appearance of 
being offices and chambers; not hack 
London lodging-houses. A good 
many artists lodged in that quarter, 
and the passer-by occasionally met 
some brown-cheeked Roman women, 
with gold earrings and snowy chemi- 
settes, with supple forms and superb 
walk, who were the models for peas- 
antry of the Campagna to the rising 
pencils of the region. Not far was 
the British Museum, whence flowed 
after four o’clock each afternoon a 
stream of readers and students of both 
sexes, alike rather careless of dress, 
and alike for the most part somewhat 
ungainly of figure. Not all, however, 
were careless of dress or ungainly of 
figure, for Miss Sybil Jansen read in 
the Museum, and her pretty face, slen- 
der form, and artistic dressing were 
the admiration of many a student of 
the one sex, and the envy of many 
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even among the most learned of the 
other. 

It was in the British Museum that 
the acquaintance between Sybil Jan- 
sen and Christmas, begun in Mrs. 
Seagraves’s drawing-room, had ripen- 
ed into something like friendship, at 
least on his side. Miss Jansen had 
gone in for renovating the world on 
the basis of free opinions and the 
equality of the sexes. She hugged to 
her heart, and often repeated to her- 
self the statement in which the feel- 
ings of George Eliot’s latest heroine 
had just been set forth; viz., that when 
any good was to be done for anybody, 
the heroine would have thought any 
allusion to the sex of the person con- 
cerned wholly irrelevant. Miss Jan- 
sen told herself, in the fullest and 
purest good faith, that where friend- 
ship, beneficence, and a good cause 
were concerned, a question of sex was 
irrelevant. If the question did not :c- 
tually become irrelevant the moment 
it was philosophically proclaimed to 
be so, that was no fault of Miss Jan- 
sen. Much more pretentious and im- 
portant schemes of philosophy than 
hers have been founded on the princi- 
ple of calling things irrelevant which 
yet prove themselves every now and 
then to have a sad and unalterable re- 
levancy to our life. This principle of 
Miss Jansen’s is only mentioned here 
to explain the readiness with which 
the young Hypatia struck up a friend- 
ly league with our hero and walked 
often in his company of evenings from 
the British Museum to her own door. 
Sybil thought no harm, and neither 
surely did our often preoccupied youth 
of the gloomy brow. He was lonely, 
and her frank friendship pleased him. 
There was a good deal sympathetic 
between them. He was now a little 
at odds with the world, and so she 
seemed to be. Some things had gore 
wrong with him; to her the whole 
scheme of the universe seemed out of 
geax. He was unhappy, and certainly 
Sybil Jansen was not happy. 

She had often asked him to pass a 
few hours of the evening with her and 
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her mother, and he meant some time 
to accept the invitation. He had once 
or twice entered the house with her, 
and had been greatly pleased with his 
reception, in his simple boyish way. 
He had not seen her now for many 
days (so far astray was Sir John Chal- 
loner in his conjecture), and he had 
hardly thought of her in his work and 
his rushing hither and thither. As he 
looked across Kensington Gardens this 
night he suddenly thought of her, and 
he resolved to goand see her. * They 
are friendly to me,” he thought—and 
observe that even in his thought it 
was “they,” not ‘“she”—‘‘and I 
think they would be glad to see me— 
nobody else cares particularly in Lon- 
don that I know of.” In this mood he 
made his way—a pretty long way—to 
the strect where Miss Jansen lived; 
and he saw lights in the windows, and 
the elderly woman who opened the 
door and took general care of the of- 
fices and apartments, told him that she 
believed Mrs. and Miss Jansen were 
nt home; and would he walk up, 
please? For this was no’ lodging- 
house, be it understood, with a com- 
mon servant to wait on everybody. 
This was a collection of offices, cham- 
bers, and apartments, and the elderly 
housekeeper who took charge of the 
concern in general, had nothing to do 
with admitting you or piloting you 
into any particular department of the 


building. You went your way and 
knocked at whatever door on what- 


ever floor you wanted—almost as if 
you were in Paris; and you could not 
possibly be so lost to all impression of 
dignity as to suppose you were in an 
ordinary and commonplace Blooms- 
bury lodging-house. 

So our youth found his way up a 
broad and very dimly lighted stair, 
until he came to the floor on which 
the Jansens lived. He had been there 
before in company with Miss Sybil; 
that is, when had 
| 


he escorted her 


1ome—or walked with her, for she did 
not care about escort—he had gone 
upstairs with her once or twice, as has 
been said, and had been presented to 
47 
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her mother. He had learned or in- 
ferred from Miss Jansen’s conversa- 
tion that they lived on some very 
small income which had remained to 
her mother, aided by Sybil’s own 
hard work in translating for publish- 
ers, doing occasional magazine arti- 
cles, and delivering lectures. One of 
Miss Jansen’s faiths or dreams was 
that when women got the suffrage 
they would be able to command for 
their literary and other work reward 
equal to that of men. Christmas had 
mildly endeavored to question with 
this hope, but had little success. He 
thought now, as he ascended the half- 
lighted stair, that Sybil’s dreams were 
hardly to be wondered at, and that it 
would be cruel to deny her the plea- 
sure of hope. 

He tapped at their door, and a ser- 
vant told him the ladies were in, con- 
ducted him across a small passage to 
the door of a room which was dark, 
scraped a match and lighted a lamp in 
the room, showed him in, then asked 
him his name, did not wait for his 
card, and disappeared, apparently it. 
some bewilderment. 

Christmas was left for a few mo- 
ments to occupy himself in looking 
over the books and papers which lay 
on the table. The word “ scrap-book ” 
in gilt letters on one volume attracted 
his attention, and he wondered much 
how a young lady of Miss Jansen’s 
vigorous and exalted turn of mind 
could care for a trivial and feminine 
compilation of that kind. He opened 
the scrap-book, and found that it con- 
tained only a collection of cuttings 
from newspapers referring to the lec- 
tures and the speeches of Miss Sybil 
Jansen. 

There was a melancholy interest in 
this poor little collection of criticisms. 
No journal of which Christmas had 
ever heard the name before had hon- 
ored the young Hypatia with a notice. 
But the 
pared her to Corinna; the ‘* Deptford 
and Isle of Dogs Gazette” 
minded him of Sappho; the ‘ Wo- 
man’s Champion” declared that Miss 


**Peckham Chronicle” com- 


said she re- 
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Jansen was the priestess of a new gos- 
pel.. There were pages and yards of 
this sort of thing cut out with scrupu- 
lous neatness, and preserved as though 
they were works of art. A feeling of 
compassion came up in Christmas’s 
mind as he thought of the poor girl 
trying to feed her heart on this sort of 
food, and believing that the voice of 
the “Deptford and Isle of Dogs Ga- 
zette” was fame. Fame itself, wise 
people say. is incense that only god- 
like hearts can feed upon without 
withering into atrophy; but fancy a 
sham fame, the dulled reflection of a 
soap-bubble in a cracked glass! 

While Christmas was thinking over 
these things there entered the young 
Hypatia herself. She was dressed 
gracefully and simply, as was her 
wont—in black silk, high to the throat 
and short at the ankle. She looked 
very pale and very pretty, and in the 
dimly-lighted room she gave the idea 
to Christmas that she was all eyes. 
She entered the room in the dubious 
way of one who expects to meet a 
stranger, and then, recognizing Pem- 
broke, a very wave of welcoming ex- 
pression passed over her face: 

“Mr. Pembroke! Now this ¢s kind, 
and I am so glad to see you;” and 
she emphasized words here and there 
in her energetic little way; ‘but I 
had no idea it was you. Our new ser- 
vant bungled over your name. Mam- 
ma will be so glad to see you.” 

“T have long been promising my- 
self the pleasure of coming to see 
you,” said Christmas, “but I have 
been a good deal out of town lately.” 

“You have just come in time for 
tea. I see you were looking over my 
notices. I ought not to have left that 
book out.” 

“Was I wrong in reading it? Sure- 
ly not?” 

“Oh, no; I don’t mean that; but it 
looks like vanity; and men always 
say we women are vain. It is not 
vanity, however, Mr. Pembroke—at 
least in my case. I am not vain, but 
I hope I care for the cause which I 
represent; and any praise given to 


me must be of service to that. So you 
have been reading some of the no- 
tices? Some of them are very good; 
are they not? I wonder if you hap- 
pened to read what the ‘Trumpet of 
Putney’ said. Will you call me vain 
if I show it to you and ask you just to 
glance at it?” 

She took the book from him with 
her nervous, quivering hands, and 
fluttered its pages over until she found 
the citation from the “Trumpet of 
Putney.” Christmas’s heart sank as 
he glanced over it. It was an enthiu- 
siastic suburban reporter’s rhapsody 
written in penny-a-line English, no 
word under three syllables, and the 
adjectives generally applied inaccu- 
rately. It spoke of Miss Jansen’s 
talents as ‘‘transcendental,” and said 
that her voice was as “ potential” as 
it was musical. Yet this girl, of 
much talent and considerable culture, 
admired it and was delighted with it. 

“IT cried with joy when I read that 
first,’ she said. ‘It is too much 
praise, perhaps, you think; but I wel- 
comed if as a sign that men were at 
last beginning to do justice to women. 
You don’t feel with us, I know; and I 
am sorry for it, and I don’t understand 
it. The generosity of your instincts 
ought to bring you to us.” 

“I haven’t studied the question 
much, so count me as neutral, Miss 
Jansen.” 

“No. You can’t be neutral. You 
must declare for right or wrong—for 
truth or falsehood. No, no; you are 
under some influence—the influence 
of some woman, I know, who per- 
suades you that we are unwomanly. 
Oh, how we suffer from these cold 
creatures of society—these traitresses 
to their own cause!” 

Miss Sybil’s eyes gleamed, and her 
breast heaved, and her little thin fin- 
gers closed as if around the hilt of 
some weapon wherewith to pierce the 
hearts of her treachexous sisters. 

**Come,” she said, suddenly chang- 
ing her tone, and removing, or rather 
snatching, the book of criticisms from 
Pembroke’s hand; ‘*you don’t care 
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about all this sort of thing, I know, 
and Iam only boring you to no pur- 
pose. I don’t want to be a mere bore, 
Mr. Pembroke; but if you knew how 
much I think about these things! 
Come into the other room. Mamma 
will be delighted to see you. She 
likes you so much; and we will give 
you some tea.” 

Her voice sounded gratefully in 
Christmas’s ears. He was glad to be 
where he knew that he was welcome, 
and he had been growing into a com- 
passionate liking for poor, young, 
lonely Sybil, with her futile aspira- 
tions, and her barren ambition, and her 
morbid susceptibility. He had never 
before met any one so terribly in ear- 
nest. 

Sybil led him across the little pas- 
sage, and into a room where her 
mother and she usually spent their 
evenings. It was a large old-fashion- 
ed room, very neatly kept, and fur- 
nished in a style which, to a quick and 
observant eye, would have told a 
somewhat pathetic story. There was, 
for example, a superb old-fashioned 
piano, and there was a beautiful little 
ebony table, old-fashioned too; and 
there were two or three fine portraits 
in oil which had been done by a good 
hand, and had cost money in their 
time. But the carpet was of the new- 
est and cheapest kind; the chairs un- 
mistakably suggested a second-hand 
shop and “this cheap drawing-room 
set;” the mirror over the chimney- 
piece had beyond doubt once been 
marked with its price in chalk in the 
front of some sinall auctioneer’s store; 
the little time-piece was evidently of 
similar origin. The same discrepan- 
cy was in the books. There were two 
or three very fine and costly old edi- 
tions, and there were many of the very 
cheapest of modern reprints, with 
their thin paper and their small, over- 
worked type. Everything bore evi- 
dence of scrupulous neatness and of 
refined taste. The story told itself. 
The Jansens had once had money, and 
now they were poor. 

Mrs. Jansen was a feeble and wast- 
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ed woman, with a manner of some- 
what faded and old-fashioned’ ele- 
gance, like that of one who, long with- 
drawn from society, had fallen behind 
the ways of the present. She was 
dressed with much greater effort at 
elegance than her daughter, and might 
have passed off in dim light, or to not 
very keen eyes, as up to the fashion in 
evening costume. She gave Clirist- 
mas a cordial welcome a kind 
smile. She would be very glad to 
have the monotony of her life bright- 
ened occasionally by the visit of an in- 
telligent and agreeable young man; 
and if she had any dim, undefined 
thought, deep down in her maternal 
bosom, about Sybil, who shall blame 
her? 

‘Have you looked at mamma’s por- 
trait?” Sybil asked; and she held up 
a lamp for him to see the painting. 
“Tt was done by Westwood. He was 
an academician, you know.” (Christ- 
mas did not know, but was ready to 
believe.) ‘Is it not a wonderful like- 
ness? ” 

Christmas saw the portrait of a slen- 
der, soft, handsome woman, wearing 
a hat and feathers, and a dress unfa- 
miliar to his memories of female cos- 
tume. It might have been one of the 
fumous Miss Gunnings, or one of Sir 
Joshua’s beauties, for all he could 
have told. It certainly seemed to him 
to have little that even memory or 
imagination could connect with the 
worn and prematurely aged woman 
who sat near the hearth where the lit- 
tle brass kettle was standing. But he 
praised the picture cordially, evading 
the question of likeness, for he was a 
terribly truthful and ingenuons youth. 

“T can see that you do not think it 
a good likeness,” said Sybil in a dis- 
appointed tone. “I know all Mr. 
Pembroke’s ways,mamma. He never 
can be got to say anything he doesn’t 
believe—he never will pay a compli- 
ment. Oh, if men were all so truthful 
and honest!” 

And yet Sybil seemed somehow as 
if she could bear a compliment or two 
now and then well enough. 


and 
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“My dear, how could Mr. Pem- 
broke see any likeness in that to what 
Iam now? You forget the number 
of years, and the changes. I was only 
Syhil’s age when that was painted, 
Mr. Pembroke. I had just been mar- 
ried. It was like me then, I believe— 
very like. I am old enough to be 
able to say that now without affecta- 
tion.” 

“Tt seems wonderfully like, to me,” 
Sybil said, holding up her lamp, and 
gazing fondly at the picture. ‘I can- 
not see any change. The furthest 
memory I have, mamma, is of you 
just like that—only not the same 
kind of dress—and I cannot see any 
change.” 

“One good thing about common 
misfortune,” said the elder lady, ‘is 
that it keeps up a sympathy and love 
that perhaps other people don’t have. 
Sybil is everything to me, Mr. Pem- 
broke; and I suppose I am «a good 
deal to her. Sybil, dear, will you 
make tea?” 

Sybil bestirred herself very grace- 
fully and prettily, and Pembroke 
watched her with interest. She pour- 
ed some hot water into the teapot 
to heat it; then she poured that off 
again; then she put in some tea, after 
a momentary calculation of the addi- 
tional quantity required by the pres- 
ence of the visitor; then she poured 
water on the tea; and then she put the 
tea to draw. As she moved about he 
could not help observing now and 
then that she had a very white and 
pretty arm, and he even had a glimpse 
more than once of a bronze slipper, a 
very neat ankle, and a scarlet stock- 
ing. An instinctive politeness made 
him talls chiefly to the elder lady; but 
he was not thereby prevented from 
following the movements of the 
younger. 

He could not help remembering 
that he had more than once heard dis- 
paraging criticism of the young Hy- 
patia, on the ground that she defied 
society—that she went everywhere 
without escort, and that she lived in- 
dependently, and alone—‘‘as if she 


were u young man and not a young 
woman” one censor remarked, It 
was true that Sybil did go to places 
alone, and return alone; but Christ- 
mas thought that anybody who saw 
her quiet home and her attention to 
her mother might have excused many 
of her acts of independence, and put 
at least the best construction on her 
doings. 

Sybil left the room once on some 
domestic purpose, and the elder lady, 
as if she had been following Pem- 
broke’s thoughts, said: 

**My Sybil leads a strange life, Mr. 
Pembroke, or what would have been 
thought a strange life in my younger 
days. I do not cross her, and I do not 
even advise her against it, for she has 
been a most devoted duughter to me, 
and her life has been a trying one. I 
encourage her in going out to places 
alone, for how else could she go? And 
she would pine if she remained always 
within these walls.” 

‘Nobody has a right to complain 
of what she does if you approve of it,” 
Christmas said warmly, and forget- 
ting that it was not the best thing per- 
haps to tell the mother that people did 
complain. 

«*T suppose people do find fault with 
her,” she said; “and with me. Buta 
great many people—you can’t think 
how many —praise her, and say that 
she has a duty to fulfil. And she is 
really a very clever spenker—they all 
say—and Iam glad to see her throw 
herself into some public cause, for 
then she goes about and speaks, and is 
praised, and it makes her happy; and 
if she did not think she was doing 
some public good, she never would 
leave me; and what sort of life would 
that be fora young woman? It is no 
vanity of hers. She is not vain in the 
least, I assure you.” 

Christmas was deeply touched by 
these evidences of affection on tli 
part of mother and daughter. The 
girl still saw a likeness in the brilliant 
portrait, to the worn, elderly woman ; 
the mother could not see the little 
touches of unrepressed vanity in the 
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daughter, which actually sprang to 
the eye of every passing stranger. 

**And then,” Mrs. Jansen went on 
with a little energy in her usually fee- 
ble manner, ‘if Sybil is warm about 
women’s rights and women’s wrongs, 
she and I, Mr. Pembroke, have both 
suffered much from aman. We have 
heen cruelly treated. Why is that 
child poor and hardworked in her 
vouth? Because of a heartless man! 
I am not a widow, Mr. Pembroke, 
though you may have thought so. 
My husband, my Sybil’s father, is liv- 
ing, and 4 

She was leaning forward in her 
chair and speaking in tones of keen 
and concentrated anger. Sybil enter- 
ed, and Mrs. Jansen leaned quietly 
back again. 

«Sybil. my dear,” she said, ‘I don’t 
know if Mr. Pembroke would like a 
little cold meat with his tea. Perhaps 
he has dined early or not dined at all. 
Young gentlemen, I know, are apt to 
he eareless.” 

Mrs. Jansen belonged to the days 
before gastronomy had come to be the 
special boast of every young man’s ed- 
ucation, and when young men were 
still culled “ young gentlemen.” 

“I hope he would like some,” Sybil 
said, ‘for I have had no dinner, and I 
am going to have some cold meat.” 

Christmas had instincts far too kind- 
ly not to declare at once that he had 
eaten no dinner, and that he should 
like some cold meat of all things. 
Poor fellow, it was quite true that he 
had not dined, but true also that he 
had not thought about the matter, and 
now he did begin to feel hungry. Sy- 
bil left the room again. 

Mrs. Jansen at once resumed her 
story to Christmas: 

**Few women have suffered more at 
the hands of a bad and selfish man 
than I have, Mr. Pembroke—except 
Sybil—for however her father may 
have conceived that he had a right to 
wrong me, he had no right to desert 
that innocent child. Were you going 
to ask me why I tell vou this?” 

This was a painful question, but 
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Christmas felt inspired with an an- 
swer which was at once truthful and 
soothing : 

“No, Mrs. Jansen, I was not going 
to ask you that. I suppose you tell 
this to me because you think me bet- 
ter worthy of your confidence than a 
mere chance acquaintance.” 

“That is the reason partly; but 
partly, too, because I should like you 
to know that if poor Sybil seems to 
you strangely eager to see women 
righted, it is because she, more than 
most other human beings, has seen 
how women are wronged. Thank 
you, Svbil, dear. Shall we have some 
toast? ” 

Then Sybil set 
toast, and Christmas offered to relieve 
her, xnd with a few hints of instruc- 
tion did efficiently relieve her. In re- 
turn for his education in the art of 
making toast, he gave some informa- 


to making some 


tion relative to Chinese and Japanese 
ways of making tea, which was re- 
ceived with interest. No 
could be more easy and self-possessed 
than this mother and daughter. It 
was clear that they did all such light- 
er work as belonged to the tea-table, 
for themselves, and left their servant 
only what may be called the heavier 
duties. They other 
than perfectly well-bred women—la- 
dies, as the phrase is—when thus en- 
gaged. Christmas could hardly re- 
cognize the fierce and palpitating lit- 
tle prophetess of the platform in the 
kindly, genial girl who bustled about 
her modest rooms and made tea and 
laid plates, and was so feminine and 
winning. 

After tea Christmas, who had a good 
baritone voice and some knowledge 


women 


never seemed 


of music, sang to Sybil’s accom pani- 
ment several songs, and he also en- 
deavored, without Sybil’s accom pani- 
ment, to give the ladies some idea of 
what Japanese music and singing 
were like; and they looked at photo- 
graphs, and they kept off the woman 
question, and were very pleasant. 
Once or twice Christmas was remind- 
ed that he was under the roof of an 
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agitator, or 2 woman endowed with a 
mission, when « number of letters 
from the post were brought to Sybil, 
and, begging to be excused, she tore 
them open, and found that they con- 
tained invitations to meetings and lec- 
tures, questions to be answered, and 
other such incidental intrusions on the 
peace of those who come before the 
public. Once or twice Sybil begged 
to be allowed to withdraw into the 
other room to answer letters that 
scarcely admitted of delay. 

‘Another word, Mr. Pembroke,” 
suid the elder lady, during one of these 
nbsences, returning with trembling 
lips to her former painful subject 
“There is another reason why I have 
told you of our misfortunes. I know 
well enough what a cloud hangs over 
i} woman in this country who for 
whatever reason is separated from her 
husband. I know that if she were as 
free of fault as an angel, there are 
people who would hold her in suspi- 
cion, and would shrink from her. I 
avoid that, for I shrink from them. 
But as you are kind enough to come to 
see us, I think it right that you should 
know I receive no one under false 
pretences: Now you know; and I 
shall not trouble you any more on the 
subject.” 

This was, indeed, the chief reason 
of Mrs. Jansen’s confidence. She had 
acquired in her wrongs and her lone- 
liness « sort of fierce independence, 
and if she had, poor woman, any faint, 
far thought that possibly Christmas 
and her daughter might come to like 
each other, she was quite resolved that 
he should know from the first of the 
cloud, as she called it, that hung over 
them. 

Sybil reéntered the room with some 
letters which she had written, and 
Christmas offered to post them for her 
as he went homeward. 

“If you don't object,” Miss Sybil 
said, “*to making yourself an instru- 
ment in forwarding such a cause as 
ours—for I warn you that they have 
to do with our cause and with speeches 
—to be made by me.” 


* But I really have hardly any view 
either way Ys 

“Oh, yes; I um sure you have.” 

“My dear Sybil, Mr. Pembroke 
says he has not.” 

“He says it only in a qualified way, 
and out of good nature. The influence 
I dread is not the opposition of men, 
but the opposition of women through 
men. I fear that Mr. Pembroke is 
expressing the views of some thought- 
less and happy woman—thoughtless 
because she is happy, and who does 
not consider how very different may 
be the lot of others—of thousands and 
thousands of others. That is the in- 
fluence I dread.” 

Miss Sybil was growing eager, ear- 
nest, and rhetorical again. Christmas 
could not imagine why she kept charg- 
ing him with thus taking his tone from 
some woman. 

“T assure you, Miss Jansen,” he 
said, almost as earnestly as she had 
herself spoken, ** I don’t believe I ever 
exchanged a word on the subject with 
any woman but yourself—oh, yes; ex- 
cept with Mrs. Seagraves, who is all 
on your side.” 

“What a kind, good-hearted wo- 
man, so generous and unfettered! I 
like her. I know people sometimes 
think her affected and ridiculous. I 
don’t enxre! Oh, yes; she is with us. 
But I think her friend Miss Challoner 
is against us.” 

The color rushed into Pembroke’s 
face. He felt himself red and hot; he 
could not wholly keep down his emo- 
tion. 

“TI don’t know what Miss Challo- 
ner’s opinions are on that subject,” he 
said, trying to speak composedly. “I 
don’t think she ever said anything to 
me nbout it. Anyhow I'll post the let- 
ters for you with pieasure, if you'll al- 
low me. Perhaps the carrying them 
in my hand may convert me to your 
side.” 

Sybil herself lighted him to the door 
when he was going. Her thin, white 
hand felt cold and tremulous as she 
placed it in his. 

Christmas left the heuse full of 
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kindly feeling and generous sympathy 
for the woman who had been so 
friendly, and touched with a special 
compassion for the girl thus hopeless- 
ly beating her soft bosom against the 
bars of conventionality. He had not 
spent so human, so friendly an even- 
ing for a long time; and he felt less 
desolate, less like a savage, and he 
was grateful for the little glimpse of a 
quiet home which had brought him 
this relief. 

It was very late when he returned 
to his lodgings, for in the intermediate 
time he had walked to Kensington 
and paced in the silent shadow of Sir 
John Challoner’s house, and waited 
lounging there until he actually saw a 
carriage come up, and under its flash- 
ing lamps saw Sir John hand out his 
daughter; and then, but not at once, 
Christmas quitted his place of refuge 
in a near doorway, and lighted a cigar 
and went his way. 

When he had left Mrs. Jansen’s 
room Miss Sybil did not return to her 
mother at once. After a few moments 
she came in silently. 

“What a very charming young 
man,” Mrs. Jansen said. “I like him 
very much; he has such a bright 
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smile, Iam sure he has a good heart 
Any one can see that he has not been 
brought up in London; London makes 
young men so artificial and puppyish.” 

Sybil still said nothing. 

“You like him, Sybil; don’t you?” 
her mother asked, surprised at the si- 
lence. 

“Oh, yes, dear; I like him. Isup- 
pose I ought not to have spoken about 
Miss Challoner,” she added hesitat- 
ingly. 

**Who is Miss Challoner, dear?” 

“A friend of Mrs. Seagraves—at 
least, Mrs. Sexgraves knows her— 
very beautiful, and very clever, and 
very rich.” 

“And why should you not have 
spoken of her?” 

«Because he—is—in love with her.” 

**My dear, how do you know?” 

“LT know from his look when I men- 
tioned her name.” 

Sybil sat down and silently took up 
some work. Her mother looked at 
her wonderingly at first, then sadly, 
and thought of new clouds perhaps to 
arise upon their pale, gray sky. 

Sybil looked up suddenly : 

«She is so rich,” said the girl, ** and 
we ure so poor.” 


SONNET. 


FT had I felt, like pure Endymion, 
Such love for the sweet moon, that I had well 
Believed her able on earth to love and dwell 


With whatso man she set her love 
But as I wandered once when day 


upon; 
was done 


Beside the murmuring, moon-lit ocean-swell, 
Sudden thy silent beauty on me shone, 

Fair as the moon had given thee all her spell. 
Then, as Endymion had found on earth, 

In unchanged beauty but in fashion changed, 
Her whom he loved so long; so felt I then, 

Not that a new love in my heart had birth, 

But that the old, that far from reach had ranged, 
Was now on earth, and to be loved of men. 


F. W. BovugprLion. 
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CAME upon an interesting glimpse 

of the fifteenth century taste the 
other day, in this remark of an Italian 
writer »bout Federigo, Duke of Urbi- 
no. Federigo, he says, an accom- 
plished soldier, prince, and patron of 
scholars, ‘‘ would lave been ashamed 
to own a printed book.”’* In those 
early days of printing, the art which 
was perfect in beauty at its birth, 
press work, imitated the still more 
beautiful manuscripts which are now 


‘the prizes of book collectors and the 


ornaments of libraries; but Federigo 
would have only the books that were 
made with the pen for the collections 
of princes, ‘* written upon parchment, 
bound in jewelled velvet, adorned 
with silver clasps.” In these he could 
read, besides the classics, almost the 
whole literature of the Italian Renais- 
sance and of Europe; for the poetry, 
criticism, romance, and controversy of 
the times were then only beginning to 
find their way into print; and it is not 
strange that Federigo should have 
kept to the manuscripts, even though 
the books which he would have * been 
ashamed to own” are now hardly less 
prized than the manuscripts. But I 
have no doubt that the Duke, if he 
could revisit us, would be the first to 
prize good editions and good writing, 
even though in printed form. We can 
hardly imagine Federigo insensible to 
the beauty of « fine Baskerville or Di- 
dot. 

But what might he say of the 
changes which printing has brought 
upon society since his day? Is it not 
conceivable that his old dislike to 
printed books might persist in other 
forms? He would look critically upon 
society as affected by the press; and 
what he might say would interest all 


* See Burckhardt’s “ Cultur der Renaissance 
in Italien,” 2d ed., p. 154. His words are: Fed- 
erigo von Urbino “ hitte sich geschamt” ein ge- 
drucktes Buch zu besitzen. 


of us, even those who believe the most 
firmly in our century and its devices, 
and who quietly tura away from the 
less pleasant facts about it; such, for in- 
stance, as those which Wallace tells us, 
speaking of his countrymen, the free- 
born Britons: ‘*We may be sure,” 
says he, ‘that more than one-tenth of 
our population are actually paupers 
and criminals.” I cannot say how 
many of Federigo’s subjects were 
pwupers and criminals, and I am far 
from being a devoted admirer of the 
past; I only suggest that if another 
four centuries of * progress” should 
carry us as far as the last, it is not 
absolutely certain that we shall be so 
much better off than we are now. 

There is a view of the glories of civ- 
ilization which does not get expres- 
sion perhaps as fully as it should, or 
that is marred by pas-ionate statement 
when it is expressed at all. Mr. Rus- 
kin, for instance, to whom our debt is 
in many ways of the largest, criticises | 
the modern state. He sees many of 
its evils clearly; but he has not a just 
perception of their causes; he does not 
see, for instance, with all his reading 
and observation, that a large part of 
these evils flow from the simple fact 
of over-population, a thing encour- 
aged, above all others, by the ideas 
and the inventions of the time. Nor 
does he see, consequently, that none 
of the remedies he advocates can be 
of much value as long as over-popula- 
tion continues; timt generosity, and 
kindness, and art schools, and faith, 
and landscape painting, and _ St. 
George’s funds can never relieve the 
glut of labor and the consequent pov- 
erty and degradation of the lnboring 
classes in England. ‘That is his liniit- 
ation of thought, and it seriously im- 
pairs the value of the feeling and the 
eloquence that he brings to bear upon 
his discussions of social questions. 

I have thought of writing an essay 
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on * Baneful Inventions,” to point out 
one cause of our trouble—that modern 
life is mastered, so far, by its crea- 
tures, instead of mastering them; by 
telegraphs, railways, newspapers, 
poor laws, charities, the cotton gin, 
and the right of the majority to get 
their political education by taking the 
government into their own hands. 
The glories of the age have their dark 
side; and this may be the darker, as 
we should expect, in proportion to the 
brightness of the other. The better 
an institution is, on the whole, the 
more of evil we are likely to suffer 
and overlook in it; and the best of in- 
stitutions are precisely those in which 
we should expect to find the most 
serious evils. I will not deny that we 
may be, onthe whole, better off than the 
people of any previous time have been; 
but then I do not think that the world 
has ever been so very well off, unless 
in the fortunate days of the new At- 
lantis. Are we happier as a coni- 
munity than the people of Federi- 
go’s day? Are we wiser because we 
travel faster, or is the laborer less 
anxious or hungry because he has 
glass in his windows? 

The essay on baneful inventions was 
to argue further that modern inven- 
tions, however useful, xre notsoadmira- 
blein themselvesas weure apt to think; 
that they have usurped undue domin- 
ion over our lives and thoughts; and 
that they are nota final good, an end 
of living, in the ethical phrase, in any 
such sense, for instance, as that com- 
fortable homes, generous actions, just 
thinking, are ends of living. Few peo- 
ple will deny the statement in this 
general form; but it is interesting to 
see how soon one strikes the layer of 
prejudice in peoples’ minds if you 
venture on anything more than a gen- 
eral statement. The trouble lies in 
the instances, in making the applica- 
tion; and I must distinctly state, once 
for all, my appreciation of the age and 
its devices, in order that what I have 
to say about them may not be looked 
upon sourly, and called ungenial crit- 
icism. 
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And it is not the Philistine only who 
undervalues the higher intelligence; 
it is those of us who lay claim to it; 
the so-called educated men—the pop- 
ular poets, crities, journalists; the 
writers who have “the elevation of 
the people” in hand. Here, for in- 
stance, is the critic who praises Amer- 
ica at the expense of the old world. 
Compared with Europe, he says, our 
country has not * produced quite so 
many books; she has not painted as 
many miles of canvas; she has not 
erected so many big and useless build- 
We lack old cathedrals; 
we 


MG 2s 
we have no old pictures; . 
have no slumbering universities where 
the rubbish of the past may be ideal- 
ized and worshipped ; but we 
ure us we are, and those who can set 
their idle toys above the living activi- 
ties of « restless and couquering peo- 
ple should be left with contempt to 
their infatuation and folly.” 

This is the spirit that we have to 
meet, we who think that the past is 
not quite ‘‘rubbish,” even for the uses 
of the culture so well illustrated in the 
above extracts. There is in them per- 
haps just a trifle too much of the spirit 
of self-content, and we may find use, 
even at the pitch of refinement which 
they indicate, for « less positive note 
of triumph in our own virtues. But 
we have been to « large extent bred 
upon self-praise, »ud any counter crit- 
icism runs the most dangerous of risks 
to itself, the risk of not being read. In 
the midst of the optimists’ genial cho- 
rus my thin wail of complaint may 
sound, I presume, like a scranuel pipe. 
Nor do I mean to decry the kindly 
spirit in criticism. After justice, it 
seems to me that criticism should seek 
first for that spirit, should live and 
move in it so fur as is possible, con- 
sistently with clear perceptions. 

What I object to is the vagueness, 
the self-deception, the ignorance, the 
compromises that are in vogue under 
the name of the kindly spirit. The 
historian who writes in the kindly 
spirit tells us, xmong other exhilarat- 
ing things, that printing has emanci- 
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pated the world from the bondage of 
the dark ages. That again may be so; 
but we can hardly take his word for 
it; the kindly spirit must have intelli- 
gence with it if it is to enter upon dif- 
ficult inquiries. 

But I must keep to my subject—to 
the consideration of that particular 
blessing which, if I am right, has 
brought some ills with it which we are 
in danger of overlooking; that servant 
which has come more near than any 
other one of the earth-born genii to 
making itself our master. I mean the 
press, that most important of inven- 
tions; the torch which has lighted us 
out of the bad times in which, for in- 
stunce, Chaucer lived, and Thomas a 
Kempis, and Dante, and Federigo, 
into the full blessing of light, intel- 
ligence, happiness, and has created in 
us “the living activities of a rest- 
less and conquering people.” TI will 
make no new enumeration of the ben- 
efits of printing; they are familiar to 
all of us; but I refer to them here, to 
record my hearty admiration for all 
of these valuable and my 
critics need not complain at the end, 
that I have attended to only one side 
of the question. But everything cannot 
be said in ten pages, even upon a sin- 
gle question, and I must give the larger 
part of my space to a line of thought 
that, I dare say, will not be quite re- 
freshing to that critic’s type of mind 
which declares its trust in the ** wise, 
and progressive, and emancipating 
things ” of to-day. But, having granted 
all the virtues of the press—its intelli- 
gence, its fairness, its freedom from 
the ignorance and vulgarity of the 
common, its infusion with the justness, 
the intelligence, the cheerful spirit of 
the emancipating critic, its refining 
influence, its power to control the 
thought of scholars in their closets, the 
tactics of soldiers in the field—grant- 
ing all these virtues of the press, and 
more if necessary, perhaps I may be 
allowed, since it is my present object 
in writing, to say something of its 
faults. 

And first let us remember that the 


boons, 
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press dictates our opinion of itself, and 
that no other modern institution does 
this. Even the telegraph is dumb ex- 
cept as the press praises it. But the 
press has in itself a never-silent voice 
of self-eulogy. The power of the press, 
the intelligence of the press, the digni- 
ty of the ‘fourth estate,” the great- 
ness of the London ‘* Times,” the New 
York “Herald,” the genius of Mr. 
Greeley or of Mr. Smith—these are 
themes from which none of us can es- 
cape. Short of refusing absolutely to 
read the newspapers, we cannot close 
our eyes, even in the Barcan desert, 
to this fine procession of heroic forms 
that are kept constantly moving before 
us. 

The stock eulogies of the press thus 
become a part of the mental furniture 
of a constant newspaper reader, a sort 
of fundamental postulate upon which 
he bases his processes of thought. I 
suppose that some day our metaphysi- 
cians may be able to use these concep- 
tions in making up their lists of intui- 


tions. A college professor gave us, 2 
few years ago, a valuable book on 


what he called mental philosophy, if I 
remember rightly, and it contained a 
list of ultimate and absolute truths, as 
given in the professor’s consciousness, 
very useful as a sort of canon law, or 
final authority in cases perplexing to 
the theological mind. I was always 
a little surprised that he did not in- 
clude with them the virtues of the 
newspaper, but I presume these may 
be added to future editions of a work 
so likely to remain in permanent de- 
mand. 

I will not complain, however, of the 
phrases that are laudatory of the 
press; perhaps they are all true, and it 
may turn out, I dare say, that they 
will yet be held for inherent, necessa- 
ry truth, like the intuitions of the col- 
lege professor, and equally valuable 
guides in the conduct of our thought 
and life. And as I see many people 
around me who live happily in accord- 
ance with the spirit of these beautiful 
truths, who push forward daily toward 
new popularity and wealth, and who 
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are clear that they belong to the most 
admirable era in history, I should be 
the last one to look coldly upon so 
much elevated enjoyment, or to ques- 
tion the ways and the works of people 
who have rid themselves of the ob- 
structive ‘‘rubbish” of the past, and 
who live in this cheering harmony 
with their age. 

No; let us not tarnish the bright 
side of the picture; but do not let us 
forget, on the other hand, who has 
drawn it. It is the press that has told 
us what to think about itself; it has set 
up the standard by which a large ma- 
jority of the public judge it. Now, 
is there no danger to just thinking in 
this circumstance? May it not be that 
the merits of the press are overrated 
for this reason, and overrated not 
only by the general public of newspa- 
per readers, but even by men of such 
enlarged intelligence as the emanci- 
puting critic himself? Suppose that 
the cotton gin, for instance, could de- 
clare itself as the leading civilizer of 
men: should we not soon begin to 
hear that looms and spindles were or- 
gans of the higher reason? and that 
aun hour’s study of factories every 
morning was a necessary aliment for 
“our robust virtues?” 

It is possible, in a word, that the jour- 
nalist may have overrated himself and 
his functions, and led the public to do 
the same. We must be on our guard 
against the self-estimates of even the 
wisest and best of men. The purest 
minds are not exempt from errors of 
judgment in respect of their own gifts 
and doings; and even the journalist, 
with all his amenity, intelligence, and 
deliberate candor, has perhaps looked 
with undue complacency upon the 
workings of his own great mind. We 
may ask, with modesty, whether the 
press estimate of the press, its concep- 
tion of itself as an instructing and en- 
nobling agency, may not be somewhat 
too implicitly accepted by the public. 


And it is to be remembered that 
while the press has this enormous 
power of self-praise, it enjoys also a 
negative advantage that is hardly less 
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important, the power of ignoring criti- 
cism. Naturally, the house of the 
editor does not divide against itself. 
The journalist may assail his rival, 
and speak in terms of reprobation 
of « particular editor, a thing that 
has been observed, at long intervals, 
to mar the amenities of journalism. 
But very naturally, he does not allow 
journalism itself to be criticised. To 
any assault of that sort the waste 
basket proves a gulf more fatal than 
that which swallowed Curtius. It is 
a breach which no amount of ability 
or valor can fill. No popular attack 
can be made upon the press, if it were 
needed—which I do not say—for the 
simple reason that such an attack 
must be made through its own col- 
umns; and this is a form of tactics 
which has never succeeded from the 
beginning of the world. The able edi- 
tor may point out the faults and follies 
of all other men and institutions; he 
may inveigh against the rapacity of 
lawyers, the dishonesty of clergymen, 
the ignorance of physicians, the frauds 
of business, the dangers of the rail; 
he may argue, in pessimistic hours, 
that all things except ‘the fourth 
estate” are going to rack and ruin. 
But who has seen the press, as an in- 
stitution, attacked in the journals? 
Imagine an able editor pointing out, 
in the London “Times,” the apathy 
of cultivated Englishmen to the opin- 
ions of the daily press, or complaining 
in the ‘‘ Herald” of the uselessness of 
advertising! Ido not forget that the 
jealousies of the craft serve, in a meas- 
ure, to inform us of the shortcomings 
of the press. I mean that as an in- 
stitution it is not assailed; from the 
nature of the case a radical criticism of 
it can seldom get a hearing, unless in 
the protest of some unpopular book or 
pamphlet which cannot reach a popular 
audience. Nor do I argue that destruc- 
tive criticism is needed; may the day 
never come when I shall betray any 
other than a reverent tone toward “ the 
segis of our liberties.” Yet one cannot 
avoid the reflection that the press pro- 
tects itself more securely than our- 
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selves. It has attained a more than 
despotic power and immunity; it can 
assail persons, reputations, rights, insti- 
tutions, governments, laws, with the 
suddenness and violence of a bandit; 
and, an ill-natured critic might go on to 
say, it can wrexk more than medizval 
injustice without fear of weakening its 
power over the public, which is train- 
ed to fear it as an autocrat. Individ- 
unl reprisals can be made by the help 
of the law; but anything more, any 
general criticism of the spirit of the 
press—that is only possible as a mutter 
of free grace and permission on the 
part of the editors, who print what they 
please. Our “emancipation” from 
the tyrannic days of Duke Federigo 
amounts, in this important matter of 
despotism, to this: that whereas the 
citizen of the dark times before news- 
papers had some opportunity of defend- 
ing himself on equal terms, whether 
of foree or cunning, against his assail- 
ant, the “restless and conquering” 
modern subject must appeal to his as- 
sailant for the privilege of being even 
heard in his own defence. 

It is the journalist then, and not 
the soldier, the man of business, or the 
scholar, who specially magnifies his 
office in our day; who has taught us 
that the press is the soul of modern 
life, the proper master of modern 
thought and action; that the secret of 
intelligence lies in reading the news- 
papers, and the secret of wealth in 
advertising, with many other valuable 
truths of a similar kind; and it is the 
journalist who, more than other men, 
can suppress criticism of his calling. 
If the praises of the press are born of 
itself, if its censures are disarmed by it- 
self, should we not seek opportunity, 
from time to time, to correct our esti- 
mites of its power and value; to look 
aut it, as far as is possible, as we should 
look at other glories of this age, with 
our own eyes, nd not with any others? 
May we not have agreed too easily 
that the press does us nothing but good 
all the days of our life? These cau- 
tions are obvious, yet we need to bear 
them in mind. ‘There are fallacies 
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which escape our notice because they 
are so evident, just as we may fail to 
see «an advertisement printed in letters 
thrice as large as we were looking 
for. 

We may get a fresh conception, by 
means of such considerations as those 
I have indicated, of such a phrase, for 
instance, as ‘the power of journal- 
ism "—a beautiful phrase, which I do 
not tire of repeating to myself, express- 
ing as it does so happily the sway of 
the newspaper over the general pub- 
lic, and its domination over the minds 
of tliat interesting class of people, the 
** constant readers” whose genial let- 
ters appear from time to time in the 
issues of the daily press. I confess 
that I should like to see now and 
then the views of an inconstant read- 
er. I am fond of minority reports, 
which seem to me quite as likely to be 
valuable as those of the majority; but 
still the letters of the constant reader 
always move me, and I listen with 
profit to the voice of one who has 
moulded his very being upon the views 
of the press. One of these ingenuous 
persons wrote lately toa daily journal, 
in the tone which all of us know, set- 
ting forth his deep sense of obligation 
to that source of culture; and after 
mentioning the various amenities of it 
—the police reports, the watering- 
place letters, the refinement of the ed- 
itorial writing, and other sweet waters 
of that spring—he concluded thus: 
“When the paper is fairly laid aside, I 
feel that I have girdled the world; and 
I appreciate more than ever the re- 
mark of a friend, that ‘ steady reading 
of “The Trumpet” for four years is 
equal to a college education.’ ” 

How beautiful this is! what a pic- 
ture it gives us of the sources of the 
higher intelligence, of the way in 
which it may be fed, in a critic’s 
phrase, upon “ the stirring and signi- 
ficant facts of the present!” Figure 
to yourself for a moment the constant 
reader; consider him lingering every 
morning over the police reports, the 
editorial articles, and the rest, until, 
“at last,” as he says, “the paper is 
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laid aside,” apparently with the fond 
reluctance of x lover, or the rever- 
ence of his less enlightened brother in 
shelving « fetish; think of the mind 
which has nourished itself for four 
years upon thinking done at «a day’s 
notice. What a fine feeling for the 
contemporaneous the const:nt reader 
must have attained! and what elevat- 
ed ideas too he must have taken in 
with his journal—the perception of 
broad political truths, the wise esti- 
mate of the character of men, the im- 
partial judgment that he has learned 
to bestow upon actions! We may al- 
most hear him wondering what sort of 
men might not Pericles or Confucius 
have become had they enjoyed the ad- 
vantuges of a daily journal in their 
youth. 

But I will not undertake to question 
the wisdom of the constant reader, nor 
of those who provide for the nourish- 
ment of his faculties. These people 
are, I have no doubt, extremely vatu- 
able citizens, men versed in sll ** wise, 
and progressive, and emzncipating 
things; yet we can conceive that 
theirs is not to be the whole inherit- 
ance of the earth; that they are not 
destined to do the most lasting ser- 
vices to their fellows, or to be remem- 
bered the most gratefully when they 
are gone. We cun even imagine it 
possible that a whole community of 
constant readers and able editors 
should be forgotten; while the earlier 
wise men, in spite of their great disad- 
vantages as compared with us, are 
still remembered with a tenderness 
which cannot die. For those quali- 
ties which sre of general human in- 
terest appeal to all of us, even to the 
emuncipating critic, when his powers 
have not carried him beyond the or- 
dinary range of his kind; and _ per- 
haps it is as well to study them, to en- 
ter into their spirit, whether in an 
ancient or a modern time, as to com- 
plain of their limitations. Here, for 
instance, is the critic who censures 
me for ** the narrowness and feebleness 
which excessive classical culture may 
sometimes bring upon a man;”’ add- 
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ing, in an ethical tone which I really 
admire, that “solely by our robust 
virtues, and not by our sensibilities 
and emotions, can we win the crown 
As 2 means of cul- 
ture art is overrated; as an elevating 
force it is misunderstood.” 

This is in anadmirable tone; and I, 
who lay no claim to scholarship, can 
yet see that my sympathies were yet 
setting perhaps dangerously in that 
direction. It is a great thing to have 
a good critic, not merely of the minor 
points of his work, but of its gen- 
eral tendencies, of the effort or spirit- 
ual misus of the whole man; and to 
such xn one I am indebted, in this 
instance, for warning me that I stood 
upon the very brink of the gulf of cul- 
ture, and for pointing out to me ‘the 
living activities of a restless and con- 
quering peuple” as the true sphere in 
which I should, like himself, be en- 
gaged. One does not hear such just 
and eloquent statements every day, 
and I for one »m half inclined as Tread 
to throw away my ‘‘idle toys,” as my 
critic urges me to do, to cease * ideal- 
izing the rubbish of the past,” and to 
attend rather to the “ strong, and wise, 
and emancipating things ” of the day. 

And yet may not this advice be 
lacking somewhat in balance, in fair- 
ness, that is to say, toward that small 
amount of good that may have come 
down to us from the genius of past 
times? Is the genius of the present, 
with its various 
emancipating things,” 
sufficient to all our needs that we can 
afford to put the past entirely out of 
our minds? Weare not all of us so 
strong as the emancipating critic, so 


of real greatness. 


” 


” progressive and 


so c ynpletely 


confirmed in ‘‘ the robust virtues ” 
to feel that the doings and the thoughts 
of our ancestors have no value for us; 
that their esthetic tastes might not 
serve, at the least, for an ornament to 


its 


“our courage and hero- 
ism.” of feel, 
word, that these views do not quite 


what he calls 


Some us may in a 


represent the happy state of intelli- 
they lack something of what 


re Ties 
gence; 


we would willingly see survive, even 
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in these heroic days, and among “the 
living activities of a restless and con- 
quering people.” For the constant 
reader and the emancipating critic 
seem, with all their virtues, to have a 
little crudeness about them, perhaps 
even a little dulness of the finer in- 
telligence. They are hardly the per- 
sons who, as Sainte Beuve says, dis- 
quiet themselves in seeking perfect 
things; they are not quite the men 
with whom one would care to talk about 
old poetry, or to question the proposi- 
tion that the Capitol at Washington 
is the finest building in the world. 
These good people have a sufficient 
perception of the weak side of culture, 
and a really beautiful zeal for its cor- 
rection; one of them, as I notice, ad- 
vises that mere dilettanti like my- 
self ‘should be left with contempt to 
their infatuation,” a lot which I should 
certainly deplore. No one could feel 
more than myself the penalty of be- 
ing cut off from such instractive intel- 
lectual companionship as theirs. But 
on the other hand, these stirring and 
significant persons lay themselves 
open to certain charges, less serious 
indeed than that of dilettantism, but 
interesting to educated men. We 
cannot feel quite sure, for instance, 
that even the sterner virtues would 
thrive in the long run under the ad- 
vice and reproof of these people; we 
feel, in a word, that there is a tinge of 
the barbarian in their blood. One could 
hardly expect to trace these people’s 
ancestry quite so far; but if we could 
in uny way connect them with ancient 
heroes, I think we should expect to 
find their progenitors among the rest- 
less and conquering warriors of Boeo- 
tin rather than among those who laid 
down their lives in defending against 
them the city of the violet crown. 

For strong, and wise, and emanci- 
pating things, even if they were in the 
gift of the vulgar critic, do not, after 
ull, entirely satisfy us; they can never 
completely fill the thoughts of men. 
The arts, of which the vulgar critic 
speaks lightly, have held their own as 
permanent human interests from the 
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time of the Pyramids, and longer; nor 
is their claim yet shaken, or likely to be 
shaken, upon the love of men. For the 
zesthetic nature is immortal; and the 
arts which express it will move us 
as long as we care to look at the stars, 
or to hear the sound of streams; as 
long as the moon is beautiful, or a 
girl’s smiling face, or the color of the 
rose. They are, indeed, the most 
universal of languages; the arts of 
the earliest times still appeal to us, 
still retain the sympathies of all highly 
civilized men; and they preserve the 
remembrance of nations after their 
language, creeds, and institutions have 
been forgotten. I suspect that but 
few of us feel a vital interest in the 
manners of the ancient Cypriotes, or in 
the philoscphy of the Egyptians; yet 
the remains of their art attract us all— 
not merely the student, but the gen- 
eral public of to-day; and doubtless 
there are hours when even the eman- 
cipating critic may hear the still small 
voice of art above the din of his liv- 
ing activities, when perhaps he may 
have some dim sentiment of m:an’s 
deathless love of beauty. 

Now I do not say that the modern 
press proposes to set itself against these 
finer activities of the mind, or that it 
is engaged in a concerted attempt 
against the liberties of culture, or that 
it could overthrow them if it would. 
The leading journals do good edu- 
cational service; every admits 
the stimulus that they give, their 
function in diffusing light, liberty, 
and the rest. But I am endeavor- 
ing to show that light and liberty 
are not all that we need; that there 
are other interests quite worthy of at- 
tention in their way, and that the press 
may sometimes supplant them in the 
minds of persons who are naturally 
interested in these finer things. Its 
method is more insidious than that of 
an open attack, which, as I say, it is not 
meant to be; it may silently destroy the 
habits of reflection and of study, until 
the devotee of the journals may find 
out at last that he has read nothing. 
This slow undermining of culture is 


one 
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not generally remarked by the one who 
is experiencing it; often, indeed, the 


patient delights in it, and his satisfac-' 


tion breaks out in cries of joy like 
those of the constant reader, or into 
cries of ignorance like those of the 
emancipating critic. It is no easy 
thing to “reach,” as exhorters phrase 
it, the minds of people who are quite 
satisfied with themselves. But we 
may at least ask this: What, in point 
of fact, does journalism mostly supply 
to our thought? If we confess its 
misdoings, and our own complicity 
with them, it is much as we call our- 
selves miserable sinners on general 
grounds, while denying the bills of 
particulars. The press, of course, is 
nearly what the people are, and must 
remain so. That is the stronger rea- 
son why we should not find our opin- 
ion and form our tastes as in a caucus 
or by a popular vote; and few of us 
are quite exempt from the danger of 
this strong and pervasive influence 
which pushes us ever toward greater 
uniformity of thought and conduct. 
Tie journalist gets, too often, into the 
inner consciousness of the subscriber ; 
there is no escaping him: 
All the earth and air 
With his voice are loud, 

though less musically than we might 
wish. For the voice is not content to 
tell the news, to give the materials of 
thought; it must also tell people what 
to think. Nowadays most men’s minds 
are edited. I suppose this must con- 
tinue to be, since readers desire it; 
and for the same reason the press can- 
not be blamed for preferring the poor- 
er to the better materials of thought. 
The editor is not primarily to blame; 
he has to please his readers; and with 
what are they pleased? Look at the 
criminal reports for instance. Is it fair 
treatment of the mind to give much 
time to them? is it not rather a per- 
version of right proportion in our sub- 
jects of thought? Before the time of 
newspapers people could not hear 
promptly of the crimes committed at 
a distance; now the public must have 
a general jail delivery of three or four 
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continents at the breakfast table. 
The morning journal makes the crim- 
inal and the charlatan welcome in a 
million households with the day. 
It enables a single offender to pour 
forth his story of conceit, imposture, 
or crime, for years together; it raises 
up a party in his behalf, and occupies 
a whole nation in discussing his pre- 
tence to an 
troubles, or his ignorance of French. 
It has not, perhaps, been sufficiently 
remarked that the modern press does 
not merely discover ill things; it 
creates them also by giving popular 
voice to every one who is interested in 
darkening counsel. The journals are 
the making of the liar. They, or 
rather the public taste which they con- 
sult, in spite of their despotic prerog- 
atives, enable the pretender or crimi- 
nal to raise up such a followirg 
princes could not command in old 
times. The press gives expression to 
all the lower forces of society. hither- 
to unorganized ; if it aids intelligence, 
it aids ignorance just as well. Look 
at the Tichborne case, for instance: 
could the claimant have disturbed Eng- 
lish society for years if he had had to 
deal with judge and jury only? It was 
the newspapers which gave him vogue, 
which raised up a great party of the 
ignorant in his behalf, which supplied 
him with money, counsel, and support, 
for a five-years’ raid upon society. 
All this is a modern abuse. Imagine 
a claimant in Federigo’s time distract- 
ing Italy for years with a civil suit, 
and putting the defendant to greater 
expense in holding the property against 
a single rogue than the Duke ever 


estate, or his domestic 


nus 


spentupon tie fortification of his cities! 

It is curious to observe, in great 
modern trials, the darkening of coun- 
sel. The accused person sits in court 
for months, locking up against the 
discussion of a thousand journals the 
mystery that two words could explain ; 
baffling the law, the judges, the coun- 
sel, the jury, the witnesses, the cross- 
examinations. How can he doit? The 
press enables him to divide the com- 
munity into two contending factions, 
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modern Guelphs and Ghibellines; di- 
vided, however, about no question of 
civil and temporal power, but about 
the personal virtues of two rival senti- 
mentalists. It is the press that gives 
him the opportunity to convert his 
private affairs into public affairs. Im- 
agine the consciousness of such a man, 
holding his secret safe from the curi- 
osity of a nation! 

Ido not say that pretenders were 
fewer in the old times than now, or 
that society was less frequently plun- 
dered; it was plundered, but not by 
charlatans with nothing but words to 
back them. The pretenders of me- 
diseval times had at least the poor ar- 
gument of force in their favor; they 
had arms and men; usurpers, conspir- 
ators, leaders of insurrection—histo- 
ry is full of their doings. But they 
have had genius for war, like Hugh 
Capet, or, like the unsuccessful Pazzi, 
a family support and following, or, like 
Masaniello, a genuine wave of popu- 
lur feeling, behind them; -whereas the 
pretender of to-day has often absolute- 
Jy nothing but a lie behind him, which, 
thanks to the swift diffusion of intelli- 
gence among the masses, may now 
become as efficient as an army with 
banners. For the press has given ac- 
cess to the underlying forces of ignor- 
ance, prejudice, and discontent that 
exist in every society; and it enables 
disorderly persons to call them out, to 
organize them in their own behalf. 
We should not lose sight of this fact 
while we recognize the compensating 
circumstance, that the 
safe outlet to much of the discontent 
that formerly broke out in wasteful 
revolution. Even where the intention 
tou deceive may not exist, the press 


press gives 


too often gives voice to prepossessions 
and ignorant statements which 
nearly as bad as conscious falsehood. 
It gives a voice to all the careless ob- 
servers, the hasty partisans, the senti- 


are 


mentalists, the loose reasoners. In 
the bad old times these people «all ex- 
isted ; they were quite as numerous as 
now; but they had no instant means 
of expression, of diffusing all their un- 
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happy qualities by means of print. 
They had no organization for the dis- 
semination of nonsense; there was no 
national bureau for the record, distri- 
bution, and preservation of falseliood. 
Take the case of a great battle; this, 
though it has more witnesses than any 
other critical transaction, has always 
been the hardest of things to get well 
reported. Still, in old times there was 
a pretty clear and prompt understand- 
ing as to the result of the struggle. 
Did the Persian forces think them- 
selves victorious after Plata, or the 
Athenians after Lysander had destroy- 
ed their fleet? It may be said that 
the immediate combatants generally 
know who is beaten. But the country 
may not know; for victories are now 
won by the reporters; they are tri- 
umphed in by a people whose ariny is 
destroyed, and presently take on the 
dignity of history, to the advantage of 
controversy. The first day after the 
battle is that of the least understanding 
by the public of its result; on the sec- 
ond, unless the struggle has been 
really doubtful, people make up their 
minds as to who the victors were; but 
a generation may pass away before 
people begin to discuss the matter 
honestly, and centuries before a fair 
conclusion can be reached. 

Now I must confess that all these 
things are inevitable in newspaper 
discussion, and that I have no golden 
rule for bettering them. I do not say, 
for instance, that crime and rascals 
ought not to be discussed; on the con- 
trary, social safety lies in considering 
them, at the right time and place, and 
by the persons whose business it is to 
deal with them. 
tions of the hospital and prison, not of 
the breakfast table. 
cleaned in all times; but it was not 
until journalism came that we learned 
to find our entertainment in the pro- 
cess, and agreed that their smell was 
a breeze from the valley of Shiraz. It 
isi discovery of the modern house- 
holder that a tainted breeze blowing 
steadily through his open windows 
every morning isa family luxury. It 


But these are ques- 


Sewers have been 
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is this over-estimate, this lack of 
mexsure in our judgments of our 
modern blessings against which I 
would remonstrate. Our fine inven- 
tions have turned our head « little, as I 
have intimated, Our printing and our 
steam engines are good things, but 
only as we use them in discretion; and 
we have as yet precisely the opposite 
tendency, to fall down and adore 
them. Many of us have come to be- 
lieve, for instance, that reading a 
newspaper is the first duty of man—in 
the morning. Who has taught us 
this? Not, as I take it, the students; 
journalists, rather, have impressed 
this rule of conduct upon us. If the 
hydraulic ram or the cotton gin were 
edited, I suppose that the public could 
be equally persuaded to give the best 
part of the morning to them. 

Now it seems to me that there is dis- 
proportion in our thought and practice 
here; that it is not quite a sacred duty 
to read a journal every morning. I 
am aware that no sentiment could be 
more unpopular than this; yet let us 
stand firm, as Sydney Sinith said when 
the portent of a carriage appeared in 
the country; let us ask whether, on the 
whole, some of us are not losing 
more than we gain by this devotion to 
the morning paper; whether, except 
for business purposes, we do not re- 
gurd its contribution to our thoughts 
as really more valuable than it is, 
There is certainly a kind of supersti- 
tion to that effect. I have noticed 
tliat people show more shame in con- 
fessing ignorance of the latest news 
than of literature. They would ra- 


ther know the telegrams than Mo- 
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lire or Shakespeare; and indeed, that 
must remain the way of the world. 
I do not object to the telegrams; much 
less would [ agree with the praise that 
Theéophile Gautier accords to Charles 
X.: * En ordonnant la suppression des 
journaux,” says he, “il rendait un 
grand service aux arts et a la civilisa- 
tion.” No; we shall all continue to 
read the journals, I presume, and to 
find profit in doing so. But even with 
men of leisure and education, the dan- 
ger is that the affairs of the day should 
become, to an undue extent, the ruling 
interest. Perhaps it is well that the 
journal should be the college of the 
constant reader; but it need not be the 
medium in which he moves and has 
his being. Nothing illustrates the doc- 
trine of ‘“‘animated machines” better 
than such «a reader reciting the views 
of his journal, and believing them to 
be his own. 

It is not, I suppose, of much use to 
object to these unnoticed tyrannies 
that bear us along, more or less silent- 
ly, in their course. Evolution holds 
her own way in spite of us all, and 
the influences of the press are a part 
of the web of forces, ill and good, 
among which we are all entangled; 
still, we can assert ourselves at least 
to this degree, that we can use the 
critical function toward our masters. 
If the Duke Federigo were with us to- 
day, he could no longer object to print- 
ing in general; probably we should 
find one or two of the great daily 
journals in his study; but I fancy he 
would read quite as much in old books 
as in the journals. 

Titus Munson Coan, 








THE MURATS OF FLORIDA, 


LOSE following upon the * ex- 
change of flags” which made 
Florida the property of the United 
States, there came gathering within 
her territorial limits the nucleus of a 
more refined and elegant society than 
usually inaugurates a frontier settle- 
ment. 

Many entire families of distinction 
set out from one and another of the 
States, to make their future home in 
this Jand of the orange and rose; and 
wit, wealth, beauty, and intelligence 
were represented in one sex and the 
other to an almost prodigal degree. 

Among the settlers from Virginia 
came the charming “widow Grey,” 
whose graceful and modest demeanor, 
ready wit, and affable speech, crown- 
ed her at once one of the * queens of 
society,” where to be acknowledged 
such seemed fitting prelude to the 
further honors which awaited ler. 

Around Tallahassee in those days 
radiated Governor William P. Duyal, 
the original of Irving’s Ralph Ring- 
wood, Judge Thomas Randall, Gen- 
eral Richard K. Call, aide de-camp to 
General Jackson in the Indian wars, 
and subsequently Governor of Florida, 
nnd Colonel Gadsden; while among 
the ladies were the gentle and lovely 
Mrs. R, K. Call, Mrs. Florida White 
—well known for the brilliancy of her 
society attainments and _ personal 
grace—Mrs. Nutall, similarly renown- 
ed, and the charming family of Wil- 
liam Wirt, of national repuiation for 
beauty and accomplishment. 

An exile from France and Italy, 
separating himself as far as possible 
for the time from crowned heads and 
sceptres, there was living quietly on 
his plantation of Lipona Prince 
Achille Murat, eldest son of the King 
of Naples and Caroline, sister of the 
first Napoleon. 

It was not long before the extreme 
loveliness of person and character 





blended in young Kate Grey won the 
uffection of the expatriated noble, but 
it was a matter of more time, united 
with parental persuasion, to induce 
her to consider favorably the suit of 
the Prince, who, away from fashion’s 
haunts and court etiquette, had grown 
careless even to slovenliness in his 
habits and dress, and who at no time 
could ever in pride of personal appear- 
ance have assimilated to his royal fa- 
ther, considered in his time one of the 
greatest coxcombs of Europe. 

Many amusing stories are told of 
those days of courtship. 

Mrs. Willis, the mother of the pro- 
spective Mme. Murat, was one of the 
neatest of housekeepers, and all her 
domestic surroundings were a practi- 
cal commentary on heaven’s first law. 

Her fiat had gone forth irrevocably 
against the evil practices of tobacco 
cousumers in especial, so tlint the 
Prince, an inveterate patron of the 
weed, to avoid incurring her displea- 
sure, was always on his visits accom- 
panied by « huge shaggy dog, which 
he used as a substitute for a spittoon. 

Prince Murat’s oddities of manner, 
too, seemed little in accordance with 
the refined bearing of the lady with 
whom he sought alliance; but be all 
these things as they may, they were 
married after a few months’ acquaint- 
ance, by which union the Princess be- 
“ame the niece of Napoleon Bona- 
parte, as she was already of George 
Washington. 

Rarely has there been seen a wed- 
ded couple more unlike than that now 
domiciled at the Lipona home in Jef- 
ferson county, and yet the magical 
touch of affection brought harmony, 
partial if not perfect, out of the discor- 
dant elements. 

The mistress, possessed of orthodox 
feminine instincts, never went wan- 
dering from woman's then acknowl- 
edged sphere, but practised faithfully 
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the wisdom pertaining to daily life, 
and from her refined taste and pure 
sentiment, diffused an aroma of ele- 
gance and luxury all about her. 

Murat devoted himself to the pur- 
suit of abstruse knowledge, particular- 
ly following the natural sciences, and 
had his efforts in this line been well 
directed, he would have proved him- 
self an invaluable citizen in develop- 
ing the innate resources of his chosen 
State. He was an agreeable compan- 
ion in many respects—was an enter- 
taining narrator of what he had seen, 
and heard, and read, and was in fact 
& most superior conversationalist 
when his mind was allowed its natu- 
ral balance; but when unsettled by 
drink he degenerated into frivolous- 
ness and even coarseness. 

His want of personal neatness was, 
none could doubt, a most trying source 
of annoyance to his sensitive wife, for 
had it not been for the constant atten- 
dance of his faithful valet, William, 
his presence at times would scarcely 
have been endurable. It was_ his 
boast that he never removed his boots 
from their first day’s use until they 
were worn out, and without some 
stratagem practised on him, it is be- 
lieved that he would never have 
changed his clothing. 

On one occasion—during the season 
of sugar making—Monsieur le Prince 
had the misfortune to fall into a vat 
of syrup some degrees above the Fah- 
renheit estimate of temperature. The 
bystanders stood aghast, or rushed ex- 
citedly to the rescue; his own only 
thought of the situation, as he after- 
ward expressed it, was, “Kate will 
make me wash.” ‘The distasteful 
fluid, water, he declared was only in- 
tended for bensts of the field, and he 
never drank it unless well disguised 
with brandy. 

Colonel Murat (for I knew him as 
colonel as well as prince) was a man 
of singular resources in dietetics as in 
many other matters. One day, on oc- 
easion of the unexpected arrival of 
guests, he, discovering the larder to 
be rather empty, and finding the em- 
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burrassments of the ménage ageravat- 
ed by the consciousness of Madame’s 
absence, ordered all the ears and tails 
to be cut from his hogs, allowing their 
swineships to roum again at large, 
while these appendages lay seething 
in the cuisine preparatory to a most 
savory meal. “A pity,” declared the 
master of Lipona, * that hogs could not 


“be all heads and tails.” 


As a crowning feat of his enterprise 
in the field above alluded to, it was his 
boast that he had tasted of every bird 
and reptile in Florida. * Alligator- 
tail soup,” he said, ** would do, but de 
buzzard was not good.” Of experi- 
ments in cookery he was very fond, 
and often annoyed both Mme. Murat 
and the cook by the strange mingling 
of sauces and condiments furtively in- 
troduced into the family food. No 
tree or shrub of all the State botanical 
repertory but he would appoint to 
some use, many as vegetables for the 
table. From the magnolias, nyrtles, 
and some other glossy-leafed trees of 
Floridian forests, he would extract wax, 
while many medicinal herbs (the cin- 
chona or quinine plant among them) 
were brought forth as really wortly 
trophies of his passion for research. 

One. day Prince Murat assumed his 
sometime philosophic, or rather moral 
mood. He persuaded his wife to 
spend the day with a near neighbor, 
and deseanted profusely on the duty to 
those whom Holy Writ commands we 
shall love as ourselves. The lady 
consented, and he promised to call in 
the evening and escort her home. 

Expecting her lord out of the dusk 
of the groves separating the two plan- 
tations, naturally homeward she look- 
ed as twilight shadows began to close 
upon her social day. In the direction 
of Lipona, lo! a strange, alarming 
light! The dwelling must be fired, 
thought the mistress, and she hurried 
thither, accompanied by her friends, 

On their arrival they found no cause 
for excitement of the kind they antici- 
pated. Murat was descried in the 
yard most industriously at work, 
heated and smoke-stained, over a huge 
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kettle, beneath which still flamed the 
fire that had occasioned such trepida- 
tion. He rushed toward his wife on 
her approach, exclaiming, ‘* Oh, Kate, 
I have made all, your clothes « most 
beautifu) pink!” 

Horrors! He had actually taken 
her clothing indiscriminately, dresses, 
undergarments, wrappings, and dyed 
them all the same rosy hue, conclu- 
sively to test the virtue of some native 
dyewood which he had secretly or- 
dained should not forever * blush un- 
seen.” 

However trying his eccentricities 
may have made him to the ‘ Kate” 
of his adoration, she was a most ex- 
cellent and devoted wife, the quality 
of these virtues being additionally 
tested subsequently through long 
years of disease and helplessness on 
his part. 

A sojourn in Brussels of nearly two 
years’ duration formed an agreeable 
episode in the life of the Murats. 
‘There the Prince had the command of 
a regiment assigned him, and there he 
had the pleasure of seeing his wife 
adorn her new position among counts 
and kings as she had heretofore re- 
flected grace on the surroundings of 
her American home. It was the gen- 
eral verdict that she seemed * native 
and to the manner born,” and in no 
wise inferior to the renowned Pauline 
and Caroline of the Bonaparts in all 
feminine graces. 

The wary eyes of monarchs soon 
discovered cause of fear in the sojourn 
of Murat in Europe, and there may 
have been something more than mere 
apprehension in the idea that he 
might make his regiment the nucleus 
of a force for the restoration of his 
family to France and Naples. 

He was frequently stopped in public 
by old soldiers and subjects of his 
uncle and father, who knelt to him, 
covering his hands with kisses. His 
resemblance to Napoleon created such 
demonstrations of enthusiasin, indeed, 
ainong his old men-at-nrms, that, as 
nlready hinted, there appeared some 
Sluadow of plausibility in the royal 
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suspicion as to the possible or design- 
ed ultimatum. 

And so by order of the King of Bel- 
gium, Prince Murat’s regiment was 
disbanded, the colonel in resigning 
the command addressing his men in 
seven different languages, evincing 
the national variety of that body as 
well as his own linguistic attainments. 

The exiles were still forbidden 
France and Italy; they therefore turn- 
ed their faces toward England, finally 
selecting London as the headquarters, 
where they spent a year of delightful 
social intercourse, their house being 
the resort of all the exiled family. 
Here were frequently Hortense and 
Louis, the latter of whom, in his hour 
of triumph long after, did not forget 
the kind sympathy of “cousin Kate,” 
extended in his days of poverty and 
obscurity; and here came freely, also, 
Washington Irving and other noted 
Americans sojourning at the time in 
London. 

Doubtless much disappointed, wheth- 
er justly or not, that his visit to Eu- 
rope had developed no hope of the 
restoration of the Bonapartes, Murat 
returned at last to Florida, where he 
spent the remainder of his days indus- 
triously but not effectively, with *lis 
experimental and visionary tenden- 
cies, cultivating the plantation at 
Lipona. 

Truly there came a partial inter- 
ruption to this modern idyllic life in 
the Florida Indian war, wherein, as 
aide-de-camp to General R. K. Call, 
he accompanied many an expedition 
in search of the dusky-hued maraud- 
ers. In one of these occurred a little 
incident illustrative of a characteristic 
alluded to elsewhere—the Prince’s 
plentiful lack of prejudice in matters 
gastronomic. The command had 
been on the march for two days with- 
out rations in the wild everglades of 
the Indian country, when, on the 
evening of the second day, they en- 
countered a band of the enemy, kill- 
ing quite » number. Hungry and 
wearied, the victors threw themselves 
down to rest, when a drove of hogs, 
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attracted by the bloody corpses of the 
Indians, came up to the spot, institut- 
ing « sanguinary feast. These in 
their turn arrested the attention of 
the nearly exhausted army, and, soon 
slain, were directly frying and hissing 
and sending forth a most appetizing 
smell to the poor half-starved men. 
Colonel Murat, presently provided 
with a fine, fat chop, was gnawing it 
with such gusto as to provoke an in- 
volantary look of disgust from his 
commander, who was _ particularly 
delicate in his diet. Colonel Murat 
replied to the insinuation—truthfully 
enough none doubted—* I know why 
you no eat de pork: because he eat 
Indians; but I just as soon eat Indian 
as pork—if he well fried.” 

In religious matters, Prince Murat 
many years expressed himself an 
Atheist. While a student at the uni- 
versity —so he used to tell—he was first 
exercised concerning the existence of 
a Supreme Being. He confessed so 
much to his priest, who with pious 
Aves and Paters endeavored to re- 
move his want of faith. He went 
through the prescribed course, but 
without benefit. A more rigid system 
of prayer was inaugurated, and yet the 
result was equally unsatisfactory ; then 
Murat withdrew from the pale of or- 
thodox faith and hope in the immor- 
tal and unseen. 

That he was more sincere in his 
lack of belief than many who similar- 
ly express themselves, was tested on 
the occasion of his fighting a duel. 
The parties had taken their position 
onthe ground, when he beckoned Gen- 
eral Call, his second, to his side, and 
said to him, “I may be dead the 
next minute, but I declare to you that 
Iam an entire disbeliever in any fu- 
ture state of existence.” 

Age and disease subsequently 
brought a revolution of thought und 
feeling, and for several months pre- 
viously to his death he found his great- 
est comfort in the prayers and conver- 
sation of the Catholic priest whom he 
had caused to be called to his sick 
room. No religious fervor, however, 
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could make him forget his faithful 
wife in an act of contrition bequeath- 
ing his estate to the church. For 
more than twenty years had endured 
the married life of the born prince and 
the gentle awd refined‘ Virginia girl. 
She had borne his eccentricities and in- 
firmities with affection and patience, 
and he was not unmindful of the same. 
Had Prince Achille lived two years 
longer he would have witnessed tlie 
day for which his eyes had so longingly 
witched, the restoration of,the Na- 
poleonic dynasty to France. 

It came too late for him, but while 
he slept quietly in shade of myrtle and 
magnolia, when the family were gath- 
ered together at Paris, Mme. Murat 
was summoned and received with ap- 
propriate honors by the Emperor :s 
a princess of France. He bestowe:i 
upon her at the same time 125,000 
francs, together with the privilege of 
using the royal livery, which she did, 
ever after, even in her Floridian 
home. Louis had not forgotten those 
pleasant days in-the rendezvous in 
London, nor the promises then vague- 
ly and jestingly made, and as lightly 
received, 

Mime. Murat was invited to dine 
with the Emperor, and although some- 
what accustomed already to the eti- 
quette of courts, she afterward de- 
scribed her agitation as extreme when 
handed by the chamberlain to an ele- 
vated seat in the royal drawing-room. 
“Greater still my trepidation,” she 
declared, “when the approach of his 
Mujesty was announced by the in- 
creasing murmur, ‘L’Empereur!’ 
L’Empereur!’ until his entrance and 
rapid advance toward myself, extend- 
ing to me a most cordial and relation- 
like reception.” 

Dinner was announced, and to this 
meal the Emperor escorted her. Eu- 
génie was represented as indisposed. 
The tedious court dinner ended, the 
monarch invited his guest to the re- 
ception-room of the Empress, whom 
she found in perfect health, and only 
absenting herself that the honored 
cousin might oecupy the place which 
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etiquette demanded for the Empress 
if present. 

Then all restraint was set aside, and 
they Janghed and chattered of old 
times with the freedom and noncha- 
lance of a private family gathering. 
The Emperor kindly pressed his cou- 
sin to remain in France, but her duty 
as nistress to two hundred slaves 
claimed serious precedence of ali pre- 
dilections, if she entertained any, for 
royal pageantry. The embuarrass- 
ment of debt had obliged her husband 
to mortgage most of his negroes for a 
support; she would now return home 
stud employ the Emperor’s munificent 
gift in cancelling these mortgages, 
and making her dependents more 
comfortable than she lad been able to 
in some time past. 

Several years of uninterrupted hap- 
piness followed—years of geuial and 
elegant hospitality, making her resi- 
dence, now Bellevue, near Tallahassee, 
a very centre of social attraction. The 
stranger there, led by curiosity to see 
the Princess, remained fascinated by 
the perfect simplicity and refined cor- 
diality of the American matron. 

Ever mindful of the pleasure of 
others, with an experienced knowl- 
edge of the world and human nature, 
she possessed a most happy tact in 
bringing parties together, considering 
the time, the manner, and equally im- 
portant personal characteristics. Long 
will be borne in mind her récherche 
brenkfasts, cosy little suppers, and 
above all the beautiful open air en- 
tertuinments for which the climate of 
Florida is so favorable. 

It was not merely the gay, the 
young, the votaries of fashion who 
found welcome at Bellevue, but the 
poor, the miserable; the persecuted 
instinctively turned hither, certain of 
relief of heart where true, practical 
sympathy was never denied nor chari- 
ty bestuwed. 

It was her frequent expression, “I 
am always for the dog that’s down,” 
an this was no mere boast, but an ac- 
tual text for a living sermon. 

Any cause which Mme. Murat es- 
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poused she upheld most earnestly and 
independently. Always prominent in 
public charities, her private donations 
to the needy were so unostentatiously 
bestowed that scarce her most inti- 
mute friends took cognizance of them 
save by the effect. 

As Vice Regent of the Mount Ver- 
non Association for Florida, she suc- 
ceeded in raising in the State nearly 
three thousand dollars, and was hearti- 
ly devoting time and energies to pros- 
pective purchase of the home of her 
distinguished uncle, when lo! the war- 
note sounded, proclaiming dissolution 
between North and South. 

Mme. Murat had learned patriotism 
in the political school of Washington, 
Jefferson, and Randolph; and love of 
country glowed warmly in her heart. 
Being present in the Convention on 
the passing of the * ordinance ” which 
separated Florida from the Union, her 
emotion was so great that she gave 
wiry to tears and audible sobs; but 
from her stand-point no faltering, no 
looking back were admissible, and 
she was thenceforth eminently active 
in assisting and encouraging the sol- 
diers of the South. Whole days were 
spent in sewing to clothe the troops, 
and hundreds of weary feet were cov- 
ered with socks of her own knitting. 
Sometimes she would prepare a din- 
ner or a brenkfast for the convalescent 
of the hospitals and send her own car- 
riage to bring them. She took an in- 
dividual interest in every soldier of 
*‘our noble men,” as she always spoke 
of them, while each struggle at arms 
aroused within her the most mother- 
like anxiety and pride. No failure, no 
accumulation of reverses could ever 
persuade her that the South would be 
overcome, and so severe was the blow 
when it finally fell, that her decline in 
health may be dated from the hour 
the tidings reached her. 

The condition of her slaves follow- 
ing upon their sudden emancipation 
was very trying to Mme. Murat. Left 
now without a dollar, she had no 
means of assisting them, and they 
were slow to understand why they 
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were not still bound to her and she to 
them. She gave them the privilege 
of cultivating the “old plantation,” 
while she supplied her own immedi- 
ate necessities by the sale of valuable 
jewels. Her affectionate nature was 
greutly moved on the Christmas fol- 
lowing emancipation by the generosi- 
ty of her former slaves, who presented 
her with a barrel of flour, syrup, 
chickens, eggs, and other articles as a 
general contribution from the pl:nta- 
tion. 

With tearful eyes and swelling heart 
she thanked them for their kindness, 
and declining the offering so <delicate- 
ly as not to wound their feelings, add- 
ed from her own store to theirs, bid- 
ding them make merry the season as 
had been their habit heretofore. 

It was early in 1866 that I met her. 
She seemed much agitated, and plac- 
ing in my ‘hand an official looking 
document, said: “Read this! Ten 
minutes ago I did not know that I 
possessed a dollar in the world.” The 
pxper proved to be a letter from Louis 
Napoleon’s private secretary, inform- 
ing her that his Majesty had settled 
upon her an annuity of thirty thou- 
sand francs. It was a moment of ex- 
quisite pleasure to us both, and we 
mingled our grateful tears together. 
In broken speech she said: ‘God 
bless Louis! I shall write him that I 
know and feel God will bless him, for 
his gift shall relieve many a poor wid- 
ow’s and orphan’s need.” 

It was while engaged in the merci- 
ful work of raising fands for the de- 
fence of Major John Gee, imprisoned 
on a charge of cruelty to Federal sol- 
diers during the war, that death first 
gave her warning, 

A room was to be prepared tor a 
concert. It had recently been nsed 
for a festive occasion, and the withered 
wreaths still hung festooned from the 
ceiling. On entering, Mme. Murat 
exclaimed, but in a subdued tone, 
“Withered flowers! How dreadful 
the odor of dead flowers!” Her speech 
became confused, and for a day or 
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two she was partially unconscious, 
having suffered at the momenta slight 
stroke of paralysis. Rallying, how- 
ever, a trip to Europe was recom- 
mended, and she was again received 
into the bosom of her husband's fami- 
ly. 

Months after this, when, on her re- 
turn home again, friends rejoiced to 
meet her, she appeared to be in her 
wonted health and spirits, but the sea- 
son of their congratulation was destin- 
ed to be short-lived. In a half year 
afterward, the victim of protracted in- 
validism induced by typhoid fever, 
she brenthed her last, succumbing to 
its ravages one August morning at 
Lipona. 

Mime. Murat was a remarkable in- 
stance of an existence prolonged al- 
most to the prescribed three score 
years and ten without being old. One 
could never associate &ge with her. 
Of uninterrupted health to the last 
year of her life, she was remarkably 
preserved in beauty of person and 
youthfulness of feeling. Devoted to 
the endeavor of pleasing, she had in 
no degree relaxed her interest in work 
of charity or festive enjoyment, and the 
peculiarly lovable impulses of her 
high-toned nature made her the cho- 
sen companion of all ages and sta- 
tions. 

A distinguished French author pro- 
nounces it a condition of glory to die 
at the proper time. Mme. Murat in 
passing from life in the maturity of 
her attractiveness and usefulness 
seemed to have departed in the noon- 
tide of existence. Yet she had in 
truth fulfilled her destiny, and the 
qualities so long valued are obscured 
in no association of feebleness and in- 
firmity, as they must naturally have 
been had her days been prolonged but 
a few years or months more. 

While her noble traits and good 
deeds continue a bright vision of all 
that is lovely in woman, the mortal 
remains of Catherine D. Murat are ly- 
ing beside those of her husband in the 
Episcopal Cemetery at Tallahassee. 
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S is well known, the reputation 
of authors is often in an in- 
verse ratio to their popularity. Sud- 
den popularity is so upt to be fleeting, 
that it may be considered unpropitious 
to permunence. Nevertheless it would 
be unwise to predict enduring fume for 
3 writer merely because his contem- 
poraries refuse to accepthim. A man 
may be so far in advance of his time 
as to be obliged to trust his recogni- 
tion to another generation. But the 
fact that the present ignores him is no 
sign that the future shall welcome 
him. Under ordinary circumstances, 
it is best to assume—and experience 
generally verifies the sssumption— 
that posterity will not reverse the 
judgment of its predecessors, This is 
particularly true of poets, who are 
more likely to be appreciated at their 
fullest in the now than in the then. 
Except with the greatest, years rather 
diminish than increase them. He who 
is hailed as entire, original, universal 
to-day, droops to the partial, the imi- 
tative, the special, on the morrow. 
Song is, or should be, so clear, so fresh, 
so kindling, that if its notes be not 
caught and appropriated at once, they 
are prone to be false or unworthy. 
There is reason to doubt the inspira- 
tion of the singers above the peoples’ 
heads, of whom we hear over much. 
The people are keener than the critics 
think. ‘To sing above them is to waste 
the song; for it is they, after all, who 
give the final verdict: what they will 
not have posterity will not hold. 
There are poets who can chant de- 
lightfully; who, having done so again 
and again, seem deliberately to select 
discord for melody, obscurity for clear- 
ness; who prove themselves possessed 
of genius by their manner of marring 
it; who affront their warmest admir- 
ers by 2 besotted determination to ad- 
vance retrorsely. Among such Rob- 
ert Browning is illustrious. He might 


be forgiven for pitching his key above 
the dwellers in the valleys, when he 
knows that lis strain, both pure and 
true, will be seized on the mountain 
tops, and interpreted to, perhaps reset 
for, the millions below. But should 
he be forgiven when, with premedita- 
tion, he warps the measure of his 
verse, and veils his thought in Delphic 
speech? A master poet of the time, 
deigns he not to descend to the tricks 
and affectations of the rhymsters who 
warble in convulsive gasps, and choke 
with ambitions they caunot exhale? 
These are natural questions. How 
shall they be answered? 

It is two-and-sixty years since Ro- 
bert Browning was born. in » suburb 
of London. That he is far less insu- 
lar, conventional mannered than most 
of his countrymen, is due to the facts 
that his father’s family were dissent- 
ers; that he was educated at the Lon- 
don University instead of Oxford or 
Cambridge; that his early influences 
were individual; tiat ere his majority 
he left his native land for Italy, and 
remained there for several years. Le 
has lived on the continent the greater 
part of his life; by his voluntary ex- 
ile and deep interest in foreign studies 
and subjects, has completed the un- 
Englishing which his youthful training 
had begun. He was a predestined 
poet. Like Pope, he lisped in num- 
bers; like Goldoni, he is said to have 
written a dramain his ninth year. At 
home and at college he filled reams 
of paper with fragments of his un- 
fledged muse, and proved his wisdom 
by dividing his MSS. between himself 
and the fire, which, as he rightly con- 
ceived, burned brighter then on the 
paternal hearth than in the filial soul. 
Before he was thirteen he had decided 
his vocation—not so rash a decision 
when it is remembered that his father, 
being rich, could support the luxury 
of a tuneful son. 
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Italy opened to the youth a fruitful 
field on which his imagination feasted. 
It was much fresher and more roman- 
tic forty years ago than itis now, with 
its modernized customs and innova- 
tions, its swarms of uncultured travel- 
lers, its furrowed forms of sight-see- 
ing, its vulgarization of experience. 
Ile sedulously avoided the British rou- 
tine. He did not make England the 
universal standard of judgment, and 
condemn whatever differed from it; 
he did not hurry from Lombardy to 
Naples, “doing” everything with pre- 
conceived prejudice, and drive grum- 
blingly out of the country without ma- 
terially adding to his stock of knowl- 
edge. His education had saved him 
from that. He entered the fair land 
with sympathy and enthusiasm, ex- 
pecting to find therein the realization 
of his dreams, the incitement to crea- 
tion; and he was not disappointed. 
Blessed with youth, health, ardent 
temperament, bounding spirits, the 
fuculty to idealize, tempered by a de- 
gree of discernment, a philosophic 
spirit unusual to his age, he revelled in 
that Oceanica of his fancy, and was 
benefited on every hand. He was re- 
solved to become acquainted with the 
medisval history of the country as 
well as with the habits and traits of 
the people. He ransacked the libra- 
ries of Genoa, Ferrara, Padua, Venice, 
Florence, Rome, whether in palace, 
church, or monastery; stuffing his 
memory with the strange crimes, the 
picturesque sins, the wild, wayward 
loves of the Estes, Gonzagas, Medicis, 
Bentivogiios, and Borgias. Nor did 
he neglect the life about him. He 
went away from the capitals, out of 
the beaten paths, to the hamlet homes 
of the peasantry, to the ancient musty 
towns perched, like worn-out nirds, 
nmong the peaks of the Apennines. 
Familiar with the Italian tongue, he 
soon learned the divers dialects, and 
was enabled to talk with the people 
of their humble affairs, to gain their 
good will and their confidence. He 
liked them and they liked him. He 
took part in their rural fétes; drank 
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wine with the men, gossiped with the 
okl women, danced, laughed, flirted 
with the swarthy damsels; was an 
universal favorite wherever he went. 
No Englishman, not even Byron, has 
studied so thoroughly their literature, 
customs, peculiurities, and population. 
When Browning left there, only to re- 
turn again and again, he was more 
Italian than English, and confessed to 
a feeling of homesickness in his na- 
tive Jand. Much of his poetry is Ital- 
inn in theme and treatment, and one 
exn hardly read a page of his verse 
without discovering, at least between 
the lines, some reminiscence or sug- 
gestion of that sunny and passionate 
clime. 

It might naturally be thought that 
Browning would have chosen some- 
thing Italian for his initial work. But 
his subject was German, albeit media- 
val, and dramatic in form. Copious- 
ly as he had written, ‘ Paracelsus” 
was the first thing he elected to pre- 
sent to the world, and it was publish- 
ed when he was twenty-three. His 
hero is the renowned alchemist and 
empiric of the sixteenth century, whom 
he elevates into « kind of modern Pro- 
metheus. He avers, however, that he 
took but slight liberties with the frets; 
that the doctor introduced the use of 
mereury and Iaudanum, and was the 
father of modern chemistry. Accounts 
differ widely in regard to the quack ; 
but most of them concur in represent- 
ing him as ignorant, pretentious, iu- 
temperate, and arrogant. The poem 
portrays him as a generous soul, full 
of lofty aspirations, saturated with hu- 
manity; often yielding to tempt:tion, 
but purified by struggle and suffering, 
and growing purer and nobler to the 
close. His last words are: 


Meanwhile I have done well, tho’ not all well. 
As yet men cannot do without contempt 

Tis for their good and therefore fit awhile 
That they reject the weak, and scorn the fulse, 
Rather than praise the strong and true in me. 
But after, they will know me! If I stoop 

Into a dark, tremendous sea of cloud, 

It is but for a time: I press God’s lamp 

Close to my breast —its splendor, soon or late, 
Will pierce the gloom. I shall emerge one day! 
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“ Paracelsus” did not attract much 
attention, although there were a few 
who gave it cordial welcome, who 
pronounced its author a great, origi- 
nal genius, regally uffluent in promise. 
They thought, when his powers should 
have matured, that he would amaze 
the world. There is nothing in the 
poem to appeal to the public. Its 
shape alone is dramatic; it has but 
four characters, three chiefly used to 
illustrate the fourth; it is philosophic 
and analytic; for the most part cold, 
stately, severely intellectual. More- 
over, it has grave faults of form, 
rhythm, arrangement; lacks lucidity, 
directness, color, music. On the other 
hand, it contains many strong, elo- 
quent passages; is broad, universal in 
its scope; is permeated with spiritual 
anatomization, It is sigually ¢harac- 
teristic; it is Browning throughout; a 
veritable overture to the involved, re- 
solving opera that was to follow. Few 
bards have more clearly struck their 
keynote in their first work. He has 
written nothing of a sustained sort 
since, which has not the merits and 
defects of * Paracelsus.” In some 
causes, unhappily, he has lessened its 
merits and aggravated its defects; no- 
tably in disorder of structure and mis- 
tiness of meaning. The very fuults it 
Was supposed he would outgrow he 
has grown more and more steadily in- 
to, to such extent that ‘* Paracelsus ” is 
a rectangular crystal compared to 
some of his later essays. 

Browning’s earliest venture was 
just the kind to draw the thoughtful, 
the independent, the scholarly few, 
and he hus kept this class. He has 
now the same order of readers he set 
out with, and they are generally those 
of whom any poet might be proud. 
They make up in culture and enthusi- 
asm—two things seldom conjoined— 
for indiscrimination and numbers, 
They burn everlasting incense at his 
shrine, and it may be questioned if the 
fragrant smoke they raise do not cloud 
somewhat the brain they worship. 

Two years nfter * Paracelsus, a 
tragedy by Browning, “ Strafford,” 
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was produced (1887) on the London 
stage. It had the advantage of Mac- 
ready in the principal character, and 
of a subject, also, in which the Eng- 
lish public must feel an interest. Still, 
it failed of positive success, being soon 
withdrawn, despite its excellent pre- 
sentation. Charles I., Wentworth 
(“Strafford”) Bym, Hampden, Sir 
Henry Vane—all the parts, indeed, 
were strongly, truthfully, felicitously 
drawn; but the piece as an acting 
play wanted interest from absence of 
action, effective situation, vitalized 
sympathy. The same objection may 
be made to every one of his plays; for 
while he is the most dramatic of liv- 
ing English poets, his dramas are not 
histrionic, and could not be made so 
were all the actors thinkers and 
scholars—an impossibility which some 
of his xdmirers have demanded. They 
must be read and studied to be enjoy- 
ed, even appreciated; and then the 
reader must bring with him some of 
the qualities, at least reflected, of the 
author’s mind. 

Having reached his twenty-ei¢hth 
year, he printed (1840) the obscurest 
of all his compositions, * Sordello,” 
founded upon the somewhat proble- 
matical life of the Provengal poet, 
mentioned by Dante in the sixth canto 
of the “Purgatorio.” Everybody, 
save the faithful few on whom Brown- 
ing can always count, declared this to 
be rhapsodical rubbish, wholly devoid 
of « glimmer of meaning. Even the 
few admitted that it was not remarka- 
bly transparent; but that it contained 
great thought and beauty for those 
willing to delve for them. Naturally 
such willingness was restricted. Po- 
etry whose excellence has to be dis- 
covered by persistent diligence, hel p- 
ed by energetic exercise of the imagi- 
nation, is not likely to live, and cer- 
tainly onght not to. Too much that is 
grand, noble, delightful, and at the 
sume time clear, has been written to 
repay any search after the unintelligi- 
ble. If the English-Italian singer 
could have been made to see this pal- 
pable truth thirty years since, it would 
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have been better for his posthumous 
fame, and far easier for his patient, 
persevering readers. 

*Sordello” was ridiculed without 
stint. ‘* Punch” assumed to have of- 
fered one hundred pounds to any per- 
son who would pretend to explain a 
single line, and that at the end of a 
twelvemonth nobody had claimed the 
reward. 

Douglas Jerrold met a friend in the 
British Museum with the questions: 
“Have you read * Sordello’? Does it 
mean anything?” Nothing whiat- 
ever,” was the reply; whereupon the 
wag burst out: ** Thank Heaven; then 
Iam not mad! I read it through yes- 
terday, and not being able to extract 
a scintilla of significance from it, I 
feared I had lost my wits. I find now 
that it is Browning who has lost his ” 

Numberless burlesques of the work 
were printed, but it was so extrava- 
gant and intricate in itself that bur- 
lesque was superfluous. A London 
journalist alleged that he had written 
a travesty, certain parts of which ex- 
cited extraordinary merriment, and 
that those parts were exact transcripts 
of the original. 

There was no end to the fun over it, 
though there was no fun in reading it. 
As incomprehensible as ‘ Sordello” 
became a simile with literary folk oa 
both sides of the sea, and it has rot 
yet lost its force. 

Of course, nobody who had read the 
poem found it meaningless; but there 
wis ample bottom for the derision and 
Jampoons it eaused. Browning, un- 
swerving though he be in loyalty to 
himself, and appreciation of his work, 
afterward omitted that particular com- 
position from his collected pieces, but 
restored it thereto upon careful revision, 
albeit with barely any rewriting. Ina 
dedication to J. Milsand of Dijon 
(dated London, June 9, 1863) he says 
of * Sordello: ” ** Let this poem be in- 
troduced by your name, and so repay 
all trouble it ever cost me. I wrote it 
twenty-five years ago for only a few; 
counting even in these on somewhat 
more care sbout its subject than they 
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really had, My oven faults of expres- 
sion were many; but, with eare for a 
mau or book, such would be surmount- 
ed and without it, what avails the 
faultlessness of either? I blame no- 
body, least of all myself, who did my 
best then and since; for I lately gave 
time and pains to turn my work into 
what the many might—instead of 
what the few must—like. But after 
all I imagined another thing at first, 
and therefore leave as I find it. The 
historical decoration was purposely 
of no more importance than a back- 
ground requires; and my stress lay 
on the incidents in the development 
of a soul. Little else is worth study; I 
at least always thought so; you, with 
many known and unknown to me, 
think so; others may one day think so.” 

The ways of the soul must be in- 


“volved indeed if the complexities of 


**Sordello,” as a work of art, be re- 
garded as the means of its develop- 
ment. One might well think the soul, 
shut up in sucha labyrinth of verse, 
hopelessly and foreyer lost. But se- 
riously, the introduction is valuable 
as an attempted solution, however 
slight, to the rhythmie riddle. Brown- 
ing reveals so little of himself in his 
writings, offers so few printed com- 
ments on them (this is the proper po- 
sition for an artist abiding in his art), 
that such words as he drops should be 
gladly greeted. From what he says 
there, it may be inferred that he does 
not covet popularity; that he believes 
it the duty of an earnest and sympua- 
thetic reader to overlook faults of ex- 
pression in an author; that he is in 
the habit of doing his best; that he 
works religiously; in short, that he is 
not inclined to change what he has 
once finished; that only that which 
affects the soul is of consequence in 
literature or auglit else. That such 
inferences are sound would seem to be 
borne out by what is known of Brown- 
ing professionally and privately. The 
charge of negligence, of indifference 
in composition, has often been brought 
against him with much apparent 
cause. His worst faults, from the 
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critic’s point of view, are said to be- 
long to him; to be as wuch a part of 
him as his greatest beauties. That 
Which seems most careless, culpable, 
affected in his verse is pronounced the 
result of diligent, earnest, consvien- 
tious exertion. He does not quit his 
tusk until he has shaped it exuctly to 
his mind. Hard as this is to believe, 
there is reason for its truth. Whiat- 
ever his deficiencies as an artist, he is 
not a pretender, nor a sciolist, nor a 
sham. He may be egotistic, self-suffi- 
cient, aggressive, arrogant in his voca- 
tion; but these, all manly quulities, 
have frequently distinguished supe- 
rior artists. Unless Browning had 
published it, we should be unwilling 
to credit that a man of his genius— 
second, as some of his idolaters hold, 
only to that of Shakespeare—could se- 
riously meditate alterations in ‘*Sor- 
dello” a quarter of a century after it 
had been written, and yet withhold his 
reformatory pen. It is even said that 
he deems it one of his best works, if 
not his very best: naturally enough, 
remembering that men of spirit are 
apt to overestimate whatever of theirs 
is assailed and abused; but unnatur- 
ally enough if censure and ridicule 
do not blind the poetic eye to egre- 
gious faults of its own creation. 

The story still goes that criminals 
at Newgate who had been condenined 
to be hanged, but who were offered 
full pardon on condition that they 
would hear ‘ Sordello” read, went to 
the gallows with hilarious aluacrity. 
So much has been said and so little 
read of the work, that it may not be 
amiss to present a few extracts from 
the abysses of its meaning. Notwith- 
standing its dimness and derange- 
ment, countless beauties and deep- 
penetrating thoughts flash out of it 
like stars through a troubled night. 
Here is a perfect landscape with a 
stroke of the pencil pen: 

——That autumn eve was stilled: 
A last remains of sunset dimly burned 
O’er the fur forests, like a torch flame turned 
By the wind back upon its bearer’s hand 


In one long flame of crimson; as a brand 
The woods beneath lay black. 
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Is not this a breathing painting? 


——Does that one man sleep whose brow 
The dying lamp flame sinks and rises o’er? 
What woman stood beside him? Not the more 
Is he unfasten’d from the earest eyes 
Because that arras fell between. Her wise 
And lulling words are yet about the room, 

Her presence wholly pour’d upon the gloom, 

Down even to her vesture’s creeping stir. 

And so reclines he, saturate with her, 

Until an outery from the square beneath 

Pierces the charm. He springs up, glad to 
breathe 

Above the cunning element, and shakes 

The stupor off. 


A whole history is compressed into 
a line when Browning speaks of a 
mun as the 
Gate vein of this heart’s blood of Lombardy. 
What x superb description is this of 
a vault inside the Castle of Gioto: 


A vault, see: thick 
Black shade about the ceiling, tho’ fine slits 
Across the buttress suffer light by fits 
Upon a marvel in the midst. Nay, stoop— 
A dullish gray-streaked cumbrous font, a group 
Round it, each side of it, where’er one sees, 
Upholds it—shrinking Caryatides 
Of just ting marble like Eve’s lilied flesh 
Beneath her Maker's fingers, when the fresh 
First pulse of life shot bright’ning the snow. 
The font’s edge burdens every shoulder, so 
They muse upon the ground eyelids half closed; 
Some with meek arms behind their backs dis- 
pos d; 
Some cross’d above their bosoms; some to veil 
Their eyes; some propping chin and cheek so 
pale; 
Some hanging slack an utter helpless length, 
Dead as a buried vestal whose whole strength 
Goes when the grate shuts heavilr. 
So «well those noiseless girls, patient to see, 
Like priestesses, because of sin impure, 
Penanc'd forever, who resign’d endure, 
Having that once drunk sweetness to the dregs. 


This portrait is as subtle as sugges- 
tive, and the accompanying simile is 
singularly happy: 

Yourself shall trace 
(The delicate nostril swerving wide and fine, 
A sharp and restless lip, so well combine 
With that calm brow) a soul fit to receive 
Delight at every sense: you can believe 
Sordello foremost in the regal class 
Nature has broadly sever’d from her mass 
Of men and fram‘d for pleasure, as she frames 
Some bappy lands, that have luxurious names, 
For loose fertility. A footfall there 
Suflices to upturn to the warm air 
Half germinating spices; mere decay 
Produces richer life; and, day by day, 
New pollen on the lily petal grows. 
And still more labyrinthine buds the rose. 
You recognize at once the finer dress 
Of flesh that amply lets in loveliness 
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At eye and ear; while round the rest is furl’d 

(As tho’ she would not trust them with her 
world) 

A veil that shows a sky not near so bine, 

And iets but half the sun look fervid through. 


Here is a picture so instinct with 
nature that one can see flesh and 
blood in it: 

——How the tresses curl'd 
Into a sumptuous swell of gold and wound 
About her like a glory! Even the groun: 
Was bright as with splitsunbeams; breathe not, 
breathe 
Not! Poised, see, one leg doubled underneath, 
Its small foot, buried in the dimpling snow, 
Rests; but the other, listlessly below, 
O’er the couch side swings, feeiing for cool air, 
The vein streaks swol’n a richer violet where 
The languid blood lies heavily; yet calm 
On her slight prop, each flat and outspread 
palm, 
As but suspended in the act to rise 
By consciousness of beauty, whence her eyes 
Turn with so frank a triumph, for she meets 
Apollo’s gaze in the pine glooms. 

True, for any such passage in ‘ Sor- 
dello” may be found scores of meta- 
physical quiddities, excellent in them- 
selves, but entirely out of place in poe- 
try, which is to be felt, not pondered. 
It is not surprising that numberless 
satirical arrows should have been shot 
at a work of which anything might 
be securely said, since so very few sre 
possessed of the courage to disprove it 
by actual reading. 

Browning followed his elaborate 
mysticism by a number of lyric snd 
dramatic compositions, from 1842 to 
1846, which he collected under the 
niume ‘Bells and Pomegranates.” 
The title must have been chosen for 
its unfitness. ‘*Sunbexms and Cauli- 
flowers” would have been equally apt; 
but the collection included some of his 
very best things; notably, “ A Blot in 
the ’Scutcheon,” a tragedy of exceed- 
ing beauty and pathos (produced in 
1843 xt Drury Lane, it met with lit- 
tle favor), and “‘ Pippa Passes,” called 
a drama, a charming and strikingly 
original composition, which many of 
his readers rank as his highest. “A 
Blot in the ’Scutcheon ” is remarkable 
from the fact that it can be understood 
after a single reading—a virtue the 
author so seldom falls into as to war- 
rant the belief that the virtue was ac- 
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cidental. Everybody who has read 
it admires, yea, loves it; even those 
who have no patience with Browning 
generally. How many times has it 
been said: “Oh, if he would always 
write so!” And yet one familiar with 
*Sordello,” “Abt Vogler,” ‘ The 
Ring and the Book,” might imagine 
Browning repentant in sackcloth and 
ashes over «2 poem in which he had 
been so recreant to himself as to make 
it shamefully clear. Charles Dickens 
considered “A Blot in the ’Scuteli- 
eon ” the purest poem of the century ; 
and thousands of the unknown think it 
This 
delicious song, sung by Henry, Earl 
Mertoun, under the of his 
mistress, Mildred Tresham, is a fine 
specimen of the spirit of the tragedy: 


one of the sweetest and saddest. 


window 


There’s a woman like a dewdrop, she’s so purer 
than the purest; 

And her noble heart’s the noblest, yes, and her 
sure faiths the surest: 

And her eyes are dark and humid, like the 
depth of depth on lustre 

Hid i’ the harebell, while her tresses, sunnier 
than the wild grape cluster, 

Gush in golden-tinted plenty down her neck’s 
rose-misted marble: 

Then her voice’s music—call it the weil's bub- 
bling, the bird’s warble! 


And this woman says, ‘‘ My days were sunless 
and my nights were mvonless, 

Parch’d the pleasant April herbage, and the 
lark’s heart’s outbreak tuneless, 

If you lov’d me not!" And I who (ah, for 
words of flame!) adore her, 

Who am mad to lay my spirit prostrate palpa- 
bly before her— 

I may enter at her portal soon, as now her lat- 
tice takes me; 

And by noontide as by miduight make her 
mine, as hers she makes me. 


When Mildred’s brother, Thorold, 
hearing of her sin, desires to cast her 
off, her cousin Guendolen speaks to 
him thus: 


— If I, her ceusin, friend 
This morning, playfellow but yesterday, 
Who've said, or thought at least a thousand 
times, 
“Td serve you if I could,” should now face 
round 
And say, “ Ah, that’s to only signify 
I'd serve you while you're fit to serve yourself— 
So long as fifty eyes await the turn 
Of yours to forestall its yet half-form’d wish, 
I'll proffer niy assistance you'll not need— 
When every tongne is praising you, I'll join 
The praisers’ chorus—when you're hemm’d 
about 
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With lives between you and detraction—lives 
To be laid down if a rude voice, rash eye, 
Rough hand should violate the sacred ring 
Their worship throws about you—then indeed 
Who’ll stand up for you so stoutas 1?’ If so 
We said, and so we did, not Mildred there 
Would be unworthy to behold us both, 

But we should be unworthy, both of us, 

To be beheld by—by—your meanest dog, 
Which. if that sword were broken in your face 
Before a crowd, that badge tern off your breast, 
And you cast out with hootings and contempt, 
Would push his way thro all the hooters, gain 
Your side, go off with you. and all your shame, 
To the next ditch you chose to die in. 


Poor Mildred’s excuse is only this: 
I—I was so young. 
Reside, I lov’d him, Thorold—and I had 
No mother—God forgot me —so I fell. 

Nothing can be simpler than the 
story; nothing sadder. To read it is 
to remember it in the heart. The 
most blasé man can hardly read it 
Without a moistening of the eye. 

‘*Pippa Passes” merely represents 
an Italian peasant girl (Pippa) passing 
through the streets of Asolo on a holi- 
day, and singing « simple ditty as she 
goes. The contrast of her innocence 
with the worldliness and wickedness 
of others is strongly shown, and the 
effect on them of her artless Jay. Se- 
bald is Oltima’s paramour. Having 
murdered her husband Luca, they 
exull up the crime and the guilty pas- 
sion. ‘They speak of their crowning 
night, and she of the day 


When the heaven's pillars seem’d o erbowed 
with heat, 
Its black-biue canopy seem’d let descend 
(lo3e on us both, to weigh down each to each, 
And smother up all life except our life. 
So we lay till the stormcame. . . . 
Buried in woods we lay, you recollect. 
Swift ran the searching tempest. overhead; 
And ever and anon some bright white shaft 
Burn‘d thro’ the pine tree roof—here burnt and 
there, 
As if God’s messenger thro’ the close wood 
screen 
Plong’d and replung'd his weapon at a venture, 
Feeling for guilty thee and me: then broke 
The thunder like a whole sea overhead 
While I stretched myself upon yon, 
hands 
To hands, my mouth to your hot mouth, and 
shook 
All my locks loose, and cover’d you with 
them. ° 
Crown me your queen, your spirit's arbi- 
tress 
Magnificent in sin! 


Oltima is a voluptuous Lady Mac- 


beth in power, though entirely original, 
as Browning always is; and in the 
brief scenes between her and her 
lover, there is something «almost 
Shakespearian. When Sebald, after 
hearing Pippa’s song, has cursed his 
mistress and is nbout to commit sui- 
cide, she exclaims: 

—No, no, Sebald —not yourself—kil! me! 
Mine is the whole crime—do but kill me - then 
Yourself — then — presently — first hear me 

speak — 

I always meant to kill myself - wait, you! 
Lean on my breast—uot as a breast. Don’t 
love me 
The more because you lean on me, my own 
Hearts Sebald! There -there—both deaths 
presently! 
Sebaid —My brain is drownd now — quite 
drown d -all I fell 
Is—is at swift recurring intervals, 
A hurrying down within me, as of waters 
Loosen'd to smother up some ghastly pit— 
There they go—whirls from a black, flery sea! 
Oltima.—Not to me, God—to him be merciful! 
‘*Pippa Passes,” gemmed with fine, 
strong parts, yet large and noble asa 
whole, has a deep significance. It 
teaches the lesson of influence, the un- 
conscious influence that the poorest 
and humblest of us exercise. Itisa 
revelation of life from within, as so 
much of Browning is; an artistic ex- 
pression of spiritual oracles. The 
philosophy of it is contained in the 
words of Pippa: 
All service is the same with God; 
With God, whose puppets, best and worst, 
Are we: there is no last nor first. 


The poet’s muse is not restful. Ac- 
tive for well-nigh forty years, she shows 
no signsof tiring. After the publication 
of his collected poems in two volumes 
(1849), he printed, the year following, 
“Christmas Eve and Easter Day,” 
couched in # sort of rattling verse, 
half mocking, half serious, but disclos- 
ing a sincere religious faith too broad 
for creeds. He leaves the much vex- 
ed qnestion, as every philosopher 
must leave it, wholly unsolved and 
unsolvable, with 

— Mercy every way 
Is infinite—and who can say? 

Tn 1855 appeared “Men and Wo- 
men,” as he styled a volume of his 
long and short pieces, some simple 
(for him) and more deliberately inde- 
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terminate. These poems, together 
with “ A Blot in the Scutcheon” and 
* Pippa Passes,” are the best known 
and most popular, or least unpopular, 
of his works. Whiat he has published 
since, fugitive compositions, ‘The 
Ring and the Book,” “ Fifine at the 
Fair,” and “Red Cotton Night-Cap 
Country ” (he is conspicuously felicit- 
ous in awkward titles), has not «dded 
materially to his reputation. Every- 
thing from his pen is pregnant with 
thought, though often barren of per- 
spicuity. It is unfortunate too that 
as he grows older, his fondness for 
clipped phrases, for abstruseness, for 
involution steadily inereases, One 
can hardly think he tries to be ob- 
scure. Nevertheless, when he can be 
ciear, if so minded, why should he 
not be clear alwnys? The first requi- 
site of writing is clearness. Nothing 
for its lack. Vol- 
taire says, ‘* What is not clear is not 
French.” The author of *‘Sordel- 
lo” might be supposed to believe, 
what is intelligible is not Brown- 
ing; for he would certainly seem to 
have acted on such belief. Take al- 
most any of his nebulous 
verse, nnd you will see how easily he 
might have made it lucid. He ap- 
pexrs to be principled against luminous 
expression. He ceaselessly omits his 
prepositions anil his relative prououns ; 
twists his sentences; employs words 
in an unusual sense ; starves his tropes ; 
indulges in far-fetched conceits; intro- 
duces endless grotesquenesses, seem- 
ingly without other motive than to be 
odd. 

His great desire obviously is to be 
strong and original, and he is both. 
But he would be quite as original, and 
even stronger, if he would be wholly 
natural. He must confound oddness 
with originality. It is good to be 
original; but it is better to be clear. 
His merits far exceed his demerits; 
and those, so many and so palpable, 
ouly render these more glaring and 
Had he but ordinary tal- 
ent, his eccentricities would be called 
tricks, and he a clever clarlatan. 


can compensiute 


passage 


obnoxious. 
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Genius like nobility opposes obliga- 
tion. He cannot afford, he has no 
right, to be whimsical and affected. 
Perhaps, he is not affected now: what 
must have been affectation may have 
become a habit of his mind. It is 
plain he has been warped by theories: 
these have hampered his genius and 
Jained his expression. Of course, he 
thinks otherwise. He is, us has been 
said, % most conscientious worker, and 
his faults, unhappily, are as conscien- 
tious as his virtues, for which reason 
they are constantly aggravated. His 
indifference to popularity has inevit- 
ably rendered entire clearness of see- 
ondary consideration. Ilis legidence 
has been exclusive; his admirers have 
ever been among the highly cultured, 
and all the echoes of his song have 
come from them. They have strength- 
ened his theories; they have stimu- 
Inted his self-love. Ie 
through the crowd unrecognized, 
while the scholars have doffed their 
hats to him, and hailed him master. 
He is proud, and justly, to be the poet 
of the poets, who have time and tal- 
ent—such is their vocation—to hunt 


lias passed 


down his thought, and evolve his 
beauties. He has been their gener- 


ous benefactor: they owe him much— 
more than they acknowledge; even 
more than they know. No living poet 
has had greater influence, more pl:as- 
tic power. He has been widely imi- 
tuted and reproduced, often uncon- 
sciously, and with this drawback to 
himself, that, being so little known to 
the multitude, the imitative singers, 
of less genius and more popularity, 
have seemed to be original. He is 
the father, while Tennyson is the 
mother, of fully two-thirds of all the 
verse of the present day. It is re- 
munerative for the minor poets to nd- 
mire and study him. The mere form 
of many of them is better than his 
generally is (no great task); but his 
depth and power are infinitely beyond 
their attainment. No inferior deity 
can wield, even thongh they he rude 
and rusty, the thunderbolts of Jove. 
Browning is as original in his 
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choice of subjects as in his treatment 
of them. He has not chosen themes, 
like so many of his brothers, from an- 
cient Greece and Rome. Gods and 
goddesses do not figure in his verse: 
he has no fables, no allegories, no 
musty by-gones, no wearisome repeti- 
tions of classic legends. He deals en- 
tirely with men and women. If they 
be taken from the middle ages, they 
are allied to us by hope and fear, by 
love and hate, by joy and suffering; 
their passions, pains, and trials are 
ours; we feel that they are our kin- 
dred. He is the poet of humanity— 
nothing is higher; he introduces us to 
ourselves in other forms, but shows us 
tliat we are all essentially the same. 
His characters are not «hstractions: 
they are inwardly informed; they 
are real; their aspirations rise; their 
desires burn; their pulses beat with 
ours. 

Dramatic as he is, he proves that he 
possesses the lyrical faculty, likewise, 
by his well-known * Lost Leader,” 
“Christina,” ‘An Incident of the 
French Camp,” ‘* The Pied Piper of 
Hamlin,” **How They brought the 
Good News from Ghent to Aix.” But, 
above all, he is psychological, espe- 
cially in his plays; Lis passion for psy- 
chology often rendering him obscure, 
even unpoetic; witness *‘ Sordello,” 
“Bishop Blongram’s Apology,” ‘* Mr. 
Sludge the Medium,” **Caliban upon 
Setebos.” He frequently thinks too 
much, too curiously for a poet, which 
he is, however, more than he is a phil- 
osopher. Letting art stand for itself, 
he draws no morals; explains none of 
his conclusions, attempts not to har- 
monize his characters or his views 
with a bigoted conventionality ; where- 
fore he appeals to the thoughtful and 
the free. The genuine man, and his 
unfolding through temptation, trial, as- 
piration, love, is Browning’s unvary- 
ing and exalted theme. Gifted as the 
poet is, marked and ennobling as his 
influence has been, his frequent indif- 
ference to form and finish will always 
be to his detriment. This, with his 
calculating obscurity, has prevented 
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him from the large reception he de- 
serves. Granting that he wants it 
not, it is a question if a man of origi- 
nal genius is privileged to withhold 
himself from his fellows, whom he 
might instruct and help, by the inter- 
vention of an opaque or repellent me- 
dium. 

Browning is one of the mest pro- 
voking and exasperating of poets. 
Nobody who has written so well 
ever wrote so badly. He excites 
ardent admiration one moment and 
indignant aversion the next. He and 
his readers would both be benefited 
by a judicious weeding of his works. 
Fully half of the whole might be sup- 
pressed: in consideration of what we 
should retain we could forgive him for 
that which we had rejected. The 
trouble would be that most of his po- 
ems would have to be bisected, even 
dissected, and they are so hard to un- 
derstand now, they might be absolute- 
ly unguessable then. Perhaps, how- 
ever, in their reduced shape, they 
might be less unintelligible. 

Quotable as Browning is, he is far 
less quotable than the majority of 
poets, since he has fewer detached or 
separate beauties. He never lays 
himself out on bits or passages: he 
ever has the whole in mind, and works 
with a sense of the aggregate. His 
broad escape from popularity is 
evinced by the absence of anything of 
his from books of poetical quotations. 
Hardly any extracts frow his writings 
are ever found in print; none but the 
cultured refer to or discuss him ; he is 
at once the most famous and unknown 
literary man, Landor perliaps except- 
ed, of the present century. Among 
the few everybody reads him; among 
the many, nobody. His verse is eso- 
teric: he seems to think acceptance by 
the public would profane it. He need 
have no fear: his themes, their eccen- 
tric management, their everlasting en- 
tanglement, will always guarantee him 
against popularity. Howbeit, he has 
beauties and felicities of phrase in 
such plenty that enough might be dis- 
connected to make a volume of them- 
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selves. These excerpts, at random, 
may give xan idea of Browning’s style 
and thought: 


In that dim chamber where the noon-streaks 
peer, 


Half frighten’d by the awful tomes around. 


I have just 
As varied appetites for joy deriv’d 
From common things. 


——As tho’ a mother hop’d 
To stay the lusty manhood of the child, 
Once weak upon her knees. 


——The sovereign proof 
That we devote ourselves to God is seen 
In living just as tho’ there were no God. 


Smiling humility, praising much, yet waiving 
What it profess’d to praise. 


— Be sure that God 
Ne’er dooms to waste the strength he deigns im- 
part! 


Be sure they sleep not whom God needs! 
Creatures whom no unwonted splendors blind, 
Sut ardent to confront th’ unclouded blaze 
Whose beams not seldom bless'd their pilgrim- 
age. 


‘What was a speck expands into a star. 


—Shall I still sit beside 
Their dry wells with white lip and filmed eye, 
While in the distance heaven is biue above 
Mountains where sleep the unsunn’d tarns? 
How can that course be safe which from the 
first 
Produces carelessness to human love? 


—Ne’er shall boat of mine 
Adventure forth tor golds and apes at once. 


—Make no more giants, God; 
But elevate the race at once! We ask 
To put forth just our strength, our human 
strength, 
All starting fairly, all equipp’d alike. 
Gifted alike, all eagle-eyed, true-hearted— 
See if we cannot beat thy angels yet! 


The broken sleep of the fisher whose rough coat 
Enwraps the queenly pearl. 


—Tis as yon cloud 
Should voyage unwreck d o’er many a moun- 
tain-top, 
And break upon a mole hill. 


No swan-soft woman, rubb'd with lucid oils, 
Givn by a god for love of her. 


—God is the perfect poet, 
Who in creation acts his own conceptions. 


Troop you in safety to the snug back-seats, 
And leave a clear arena for the brave 
About to perish for your sport! 
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O’er night’s brim day boils at last. 
Are not such 
Used to be tended, flowerlike, every feature, 
As if one’s breath would fray the lily of a crea- 
ture? 


That round, great full-orb’d face where not an 
angle 
Broke the delicious indolence. 


A lie that walks, and eats, and drinks. 


—-Your friends, speaking of you, used that 
smile, 

That hateful smirk of boundless self-conceit, 

Which seems to take possession of this world, 

And make of God their tame confederate. 


——A brother's love exceeds 
All the world’s loves in its unworldliness, 


—TIave 
Is a short word that says so very much. 


——She lik’d whate’er 
She look’d on, and her looks went everywhere, 


Just for a handful of silver he left us, 
Just for a ribbon to stick in his coat. 


We that had lov’d him so, follow'd him, honor d 
him, 
Liv’d in his wild and magnificent eye, 
Learn’ his great language, caught his clear ac- 
cents, 
Made him our pattern to live or to die. 


*T was not for the joy’s self, but the joy of his 
showing it. 

Nor for the pride’s self, but the pride of our see- 
ing it. 


She was the smallest lady alive, 

Made in a piece of uature’s madness, 

Too small almost for the life and gladness 
That over-fill’d her. 


——Oh such a solemn 
Unbending of the vertebral column! 


——Her face look’ down on me 
With a look that plac’d a crown on me. 


I lov’d you, Evelyn. all the while; 
My heart seemed full as it could hold— 
There was place, and to spare, fer the frank 
young smile, 
And the red young mouth, and the 
young gold 
So, hush—I will give you this leaf to keep— 
See, I shut it inside the sweet cold hand 
There, that is our secret! Go to sleep; 
You will wake, and remember, and under- 
stand 


hair's 


Be a god. and hold me 
With a charm— 

Be a man, and fold me 
With thine arm! 


Teach me, only teach, love! 
As I ought 

I will speak thy speech, love, 
Think thy thought— 
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Meet, if thou require it, 
Both demands: 

Laying flesh and spirit 
In thy hands. 


As for Venice and its people, merely born to 
bloom and drop, 

Here on earth they bore their fruitage: mirth 
and folly were the crop 

What of soul was left, I wonder, when the kiss- 
ing had to stop? 


Recoin thyself, and give it them to spend: 
It all comes to the same thing at the end, 
Since mine thou wast, mine art, and mine 
shall be, 
Faithful or faithless, sealing up the sum, 
Or lavish of my treasure, thou must come 
Back to the heart’s place here I keep for thee! 


Hold and have, there and then, 
All her body and soul 
That completes my Whole, 
All that women add to men, 
In the clutch of my steady ken. 


What matter to me if their star is a world ? 
Mine has open’d its soul to me; therefore I 
love it. 


So, we leave the sweet face fondly there— 
Be its beauty 
Its sole duty! 

Let all hope of grace beyond lie there! 


The duke rode past in his idle way, 
Empty and fine like a swordless sheath. 
His very serviceable suit of black 

Was courtly once, and conscientious still. 


We mortals cross the ocean of this world 
Each in his average cabin of a life. 


What have we gain’d then by our unbelief 
But a life of doubt diversified by faith, 
For one of faith diversified by doubt? 


My business is not to remake myselt, 
But make the absolute best of what God made. 


Our interest’s on the dang’rous edge of things. 


How profitless to know, to sigh, 
“Had I been two another and myself. 
Our head would have o'erlook’d the world.” 


——The sky which notic’d all, makes no dis- 
closure, 


And the earth keeps up her terrible composure. 


Sitting by my side, 
At my feet, 

So be breath’d the afr I breath’d, 
Satisfied 

I, too, at love's brim 
Touch’d the sweet: 

I would die if death bequeath'd 
Sweet to him. 


——My swan, that a first fleck's fall 
On her wonder of white must unswan 
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—O my sweet, 
Think, and be sorry you did this thing; 
Tho’ earth were unworthy to feel your feet. 

There's a heaven above may deserye your 

love. 

Much as Browning has written in 
lyric form, his lyric poems are dra- 
matic, as in truth is everything that 
emanates from him. Personal feeling 
is scarcely discernible in his works. 
He abounds in suggestions, in revela- 
tions; but his muse cannot wring con- 
fessions from his heart. He delights 
to leave the solution of everything, 
even of his opaque verse, to the imag- 
ination of his readers, who naturally 
disagree very often as to his meaning; 
of which it is highly probable he is 
not sure himself. He is the bard of 
inconsistency, of contradiction. He 
seldom conveys an impression that he 
does not remove; awakes an entlhiusi- 
asm he does not stifle; evokes a tear 
that the lip does not taunt. All too 
from his rejection of, it may be his in- 
capacity for form. One stanza, or one 
part of it, may be melody, another, or 
the next part, be jarring discord. A 
beautiful thought beautifully express- 
ed will be nearly spoiled by a plirase 
of the most ordinary prose. Ile is 
never poetical for a page together: he 
appears not seldom to be an inextrica- 
ble mixture of beauty, affectation, in- 
sight, and absurdity. True, you can 
get ata certain significance by sufli- 
cient study; but the significance is 
quite as apt to come from your imag- 
ination as from his mind. 

Nothing but extreme partiality can 
blind any one to his numberless and 
indefensible blemishes both of con- 
struction and expression. One needs 
to remember all of Browning's excel- 


lences to be rendered tolerant of half 


his faults. In the new Purgatorio, 
they who could have written clearly, 
and have not, will be condemned to 
read the books of all who have so err- 
ed. The worshippers of Robert Brown- 
ing must needs pray long and fervent- 
ly for the deliverance of his unintelli- 
gible soul. 
JuNIus HENRI BROWNE. 
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A WEST-OF-ENGLAND HOLIDAY. 


ND where shall one find a better 
A region in which to take holi- 
any-—one lovelier to the eye, richer 
in historic and poetic interest and 
memories? and in air so perfumed and 
soft that Sydney Smith, coming hither 
from that famous Yorkshire parson- 
age to settle at pretty Combe-Florey, 
declared the very principles of the 
family were relaxing and melting out 
of them. 

Here are remains of Briton and Ro- 
man, Druid and early Christian, dis- 
tinct traces of the flood, old churches 
and abbeys; here King Alfred burnt 
the cakes, had his summer palace, and 
here his fish-ponds may still be seen; 
here saints and poets, warriors and 
old chroniclers, to whose names and 
deeds we have thrilled since childhood, 
were born, lived, and came to peace- 
ful or violent ending; here is the Ar- 
thurian region, all tremulous with ro- 
and populous with famous 
here are gently-swelling 


minnee, 
shadows; 
hills shutting in still, primitive vales, 
rugged cliffs with savage 
chasms rising abruptly from orchard- 
shaded plains veined with a network 
sweet with 


passes, 


of brook, rivers, and 
myriad cottage gardens, where snap- 
dragon, gilliflowers, and carnations 
bloom, and hum around their 
weather-stained straw hives; here are 
bosky highways and byways, fluent, un- 
hurried, like the soft, drawling speech 
of the West-of-England folk; here pas- 
sion flower and myrtle grow unpro- 
tected; fuchsia trees higher than one’s 
head brave the worst that winter can 
-do, and ivies climb, hazels flourish, 
and flowers crowd down to tlie very 
lip of the sea. 

In Zummerzet, down by the Zee, 
then, establishing ourselves at that 
‘Brighton of the west,” Weston-su- 
per-Mare, whence we easily made 
our excursions near and far, on foot, 
by carriage, and by rail. A cleanly, 


bees 


bright, cheery little pleasure resort is 
Weston, lying on the Bristol channel, 
and breezy as a mountain top; for the 
water rises in the channel here forty- 
five feet, and runs at the rate of four 
or five miles an hour, so that every 
incoming tide must bring with it a 
gale to sweep pier and esplanade, and 
whirl through and through the rows 
of stately lodging-houses, making 
them pure breathed spite all lodging- 
instinets. When the tide 
cedes the water ebbs, and ebbs, and 
ebbs, us if the very sea were to be 
drained dry, and for hours the whole 
harbor is but a grotesque stretch of 


house re- 


mud; but ’tis a fine, crescent-shaped, 
three-mile-long beach, safe as a louse 
floor, and the very paradise of babies 
and children. ‘They are trotting over 
it on donkeys, rolling on it, digging in 
it, covering it with formidable earth- 
works, wells, trenches, with many la- 
borious journeys filling these last with 
sea water themselves; boys and girls, 
us nearly unimpeded by trousers and 
petticoats as they can manage; their 
shoes and stockings slung over their 
shoulders; their round legs red and 
dripping, their garments much en- 
cumbered with the sand and seaweed 
of their amphibious career; while year- 
old babies are crawling wildly about 
among them, rods away from their 
nurses, who look on, or do not look 
on, as unconcernedly as if this were 
but a Brobdignagian nursery in Uto- 
pia, where mischance, whether griev- 
ous or light, could not possibly befall. 
A nursery, and their only one, it is for 
the children of the the 
townspeople—the dwellers in the back 
From 
sunrise till long after sunset these lit- 
tle creatures darken the beach like a 
flight of locusts. How hardy they 
look: red and brown as gypsies, their 
sun-bleached elf locks flying in the 
wind, bareheaded, or with a crownless 


poorest of 


streets and the narrow alleys. 
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hat brim, or brimless hat crown; their 
one garment or two hueless from use 
and time, and at every point visibly 
giving up the struggle to cover and 
contain so much vigorous, live life— 
children of wind and surf, who might 
have been born on the seaweed, and 
never have been further inshore than 
a flood tide swept them. Pugnacious 
too: all day they quarrelled, banged 
each other with their sticks and 
spades, roared brief, tearless, but 
mighty roars, and kicked each other’s 
siundhills about. One contest that I 
watched was as droll as its final stroke 
of warfare was unexpected. They 
were three babies: a square, dark, 
ruddy girl, perhaps three years old, 
trying amicably, with a still smaller 
architect, a pale, lint-headed, snipe- 
legged boy, to raise a sand tower, 
while the girl’s brother, to judge from 
his sturdiness, red cheeks, and black 
eyes, and with an added year’s strength 
and mischief, was hovering about evil- 
ly intent on getting « kick at this un- 
substantial edifice, or bestowing a sav- 
age whuck of his shovel upon the 
smallest of these busy builders. Poor 
little lint-locks was helpless, save to 
ery, and though his sturdy companion 
flourished her own spade fiercely 
enough, and made plenty of business- 
like darts after their tormentor, Ish- 
navel was always too much for her, 
and the small people at last lifted up 
their voices together in grievous de- 
spair, when an old nurse, who had, 
breathing hard, been watching the 
scene, saying now and then to me 
grimly, “Oh, miss, that boy do need 
x doin’, he do!” interfered, directing 
the tots to go further on under the es- 
planade wall, while she stationed her- 
self between them and the enemy. 
Ishmael lingered, hoping to tire her 
out, or that her vigilance would slack- 
en; but linger as he would, this po- 
liceman would neither sleep nor go, 
and couldn’t hopefully be cireumnavi- 
gated, volated, simbulated ; while in that 
secure haven just beyond her, a fresh 
sandhill was reaching a height and pro- 
portions too great to be endured. 


Ishmael gave it up, as we thought, 
scudded a good way off down the 
beach, and was lost to our sight; but 
he must have scrambled, where the 
wall was lower, up upon the espla- 
nade, and come back unseen to a poiut 
just above tower and laborers, and— 
could one guess the form the malig- 
nity of a four-year-old would take? 
and does any travelled reader remem- 
ber to have noticed, in Brussels, is it 
not? a small black marble statue—a 
naive boy fountain? because here 
upon this decorous English esplanade 
was to be seen a like artless jet d'eau! 
“Oh, you raskill!” screamed tlie 
nurse, but it was too late; and one 
could but laugh, and finding that Ish- 
maei’s victims made but small ado 
over their fate and his ingenuity of 
wickedness, console one’s self with re- 
flecting that they were too early use: 
to spray to be greatly disturbed by 
any form it might assume. 

Despite the mud at low tide, the 
harbor scenery is very fine. At one 
end of the beach a superb down juts 
boldly forth into the sea, while the 
other end of the crescent is abruptly 
closed by a grand, long ridge of liill, 
on whose shelving side Weston climbs 
slowly up, terrace after terrace, while 
its other side, thickly clothed with 
ivies, and pines, and larches blown 
flut against the hill, sheers sharply 
and jaggedly down to an expanse of 
turbid, lashing water, beyond which, 
on clear days, beneath the dense cloud 
of smoke hanging over Cardiff. one 
can make out the masts of the ship- 
ping in her port. 

And this thin, winding hill-wall, be- 
sides being one of the loveliest of airy 
solitudes, and crowned by a forest of 
hawthorns, firs, cedars, beeches in 
compactest growth, laced firmly to- 
gether with overwhelming ivy, thread- 
ed through and through with capri- 
cious paths, each one leading to 
more charming outlook into blue dis- 
tances of mountain, sea, and sky, than 
the last, or giving a more delicious 
bit of fern-grown branch and vine- 
framed vista, is full of another inter- 
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est—that of ages gone human life and 
story. For this is Worle Hill, and 
here are still distinctest traces not only 
of Roman life and occupation, but of a 
city prehistoric, dating back beyond 
the time when David slew Goliath, 
and when Gogmagog and his giants 
dwelt hereabouts—a pleasant people— 


Giants of Titan brood 

Enthralled: whose garments were of rawhide 
of beasts full woad. 

Their blood they drank, but cups they made of 
hollow blocks and stocks, 

Caves served for cabins, bushes beds, fur cham- 
bers craggy rocks; 

Prey slaked their hunger, rape their lust, in 
murder took they joy; 

Force gave them rule, and fury heart, wrath, 
weapons to annoy. 

Fight brought them death, grieves were their 
graves: thus groaned the ground again 
With mountain monsters. Howbeit of them the 

number maine 
Did pester most the Western tract. 


Here are ditches, walls made of un- 
cemented masonry, slingers’ platforms, 
barrows, and every gully and ravine 
that would give easier access to 2 be- 
sieging force bristling with archers’ 
pits—one and two-man forts, all soft- 
padded now with velvet moss and ten- 
der ferns, and held only by snails and 
damp. And in the limestone rock at 
the summit are holes with the same 
green lining; homes these of aborigi- 
nal Britons, and one of these, opened 
by some curious archeologists so late- 
ly as 1851, was found to contain not 
only the skeletons of three men, amid 
a mass of broken pottery, spear heads, 
a short sword, and other similar things 
—these skeletons believed to have been 
of men who perished in defending 
their hill fortress from the Saxons, 
when, in 577, these took the near-by 
cities of Bath, Gloucester, and Ciren- 
cester—but beneath the skeletons a 
layer of broken stones and earth, and 
again beneath these an ancient roof, 
impressions like basket work of wat- 
tled twigs, fragments of burnt sticks, 
wheat charred black—traces of a kind 
of mat dividing it from equally char- 
red barley—these things all burnt 
more above than below, showing that 
the fire had begun from the roof, and 
under all the débris broken bits of the 
most primitive pottery, small bones, 
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as of birds and rabbits, sling stones, 
flint arrow heads, and a veritable bank 
deposit of iron ring money. And isn’t 
this far enough beyond the Trojan 
war (for had not Atrides’s shield 
“twice ten bosses of resplendent 
tin?”)—to be taken from an eyry all 
sea breeze, woodland paths, tiny, sun- 
filled glades, resin-scented, hung high 
above the very chimneys of a bustling, 
fashionable resort of modern growth, 
full of toilets, lace vendors, Bath 
chairs, basket carriages, Fortnum and 
Mason’s tins and terrines, cheese of 
Cheddar, Devonshire cream and junk- 
et, nnd bi-weekly excursion trains? 

But Weston was chiefly our com- 
fortabie and sanitary point @apput ; 
the charm of our holiday Jay in the 
sullies we made in all directions; in 
the reading up for these in all the lo- 
cal old literature we could lay hands 
upon; in the unusual suavity and bon- 
homie of the common people we met; 
in their dialect, with its ungrammati- 
cal sweetnesses and quaintnesses, and 
many words besides the marked drawl 
reminiscent of New England. 

* Jest about,” one hears; ‘“ naish- 
un” (very), “ heft,” ** goonly,” * girt” 
(for great—and that was old New 
England); ‘ gawk,” which they pro- 
nounce gaak. 

F is often v, s becomes 2, i# is al- 
most always wz; and though the mas- 
culine pronoun is generally used in 
speaking of inanimate things—furni- 
ture, kitchen utensils, and the like— 
“Oh, ma’am, the clock he do go so 
fast!”"—a tomeat is constantly spoken 
of as she. And some of the twistines 
of the conjugations are delightful: 


I be, Thee beest, You’m Beest. 
Be-a? Be-um? (Is he? Are they?) 
Wool I? Woot or Will’ee? Wool 
us? Wool um? 


A bit from a dialect poem touches 
off the drawl: 


Two wimmen were weshin tha claws, and awver 
tha work wer draalin, 

Very much like two cats a-gurlin and catter- 
waulin. - 

My grandmother heerd one zay, and t’werdn't 
meant for a jooak, 

*Blaaackland voooaks da dragalee: 
taaalks like the geeentel voooak!” 


weee 
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And here is a scrap from an old 
Somersetshire ballad : 


Chill tell thee what, goode vellowe, 
Before the vriers went hence 
A bushell of the vinest wheate 
Was zold vor vourteen pence; 
And vorty egges a penny, 
That were both goode and newe; 
And this che zay myze.f have zeene, 
And yet ich am no Jewe. 
Ich care not for the bible booke: 
’Tis too big to be true. 
Our Blessed Ladye’s psalter 
Zhall for my monie goe; 
Zuch pretty prayers as therein bee 
The bible cannot zhowe. 


Of literary use made of this West-of- 
England dialect, which, most likely, 
King Alfred spoke, we could find but 
few instances: some poems of Peter 
Pindar’s, and the modern “ Poems of 
Dorset” by Barnes, and “ Rhymes in 
the West-of-England Dialect” by Ag- 
rikler. Of these last I am tempted to 
beg space for one as mucli for its de- 
Jineation of a phase of English farm 
life and manners as for its rendering 
of dialect: 


’Twer in tha good owld times when men work d 
vor a zhillin a daay. 

Tha crops wer oncommonly heavy; *twer rear 
weather vor miakin haay; 

And tha last looad had been brought in by flath- 
er’s haaymiakin people, 

And tha girt rick wer top’d up vor thatchin, as 
high amooast as the steeple; 

And thay’d aal hoopied out dree times, as wer 
the fashun then, 

To shaw as thay d vinished haaymiakin tull 
*twer time ta haaymiaky agian; 

And mother had vill'd tha girt bwiler (vor cook- 
in too smaal then tha grate es) 

Wi’ whoppin girt pieces of biacon, and bushells 
of cabbige and tiaties; 

Vor fiather had kill’d a girt zow (she wid been 
too fat vor ta suit ye) 

As waigh'd nigh on thirty odd scor—aw—she 
wer a regler beauty. 

And when you veed haaymiakin vooaks and 
gies um a zhillin a daay, 

Ye can’t hev the biacon too fat, vor ‘tes zhour 
ta zlippy awaay. 

And when thay aal comes in ta zupper, yer 
house yent too beg nor too wide. 
Ther wer forty or moor in tha kitchen, and 
zome in tha brewhus bezide P 
Like a ridgement o’ hoss wi’ draad zooards, 
each man wer aal ready vor work, 

And stuck boult upright in hes vistes hes knife 
and hes two-prong’d vork, 

Tha tops of the knives wer curl’d roundy, and 
miade reather broadish and viat; 

’Twer handy vor atin green pase, or zuppin tha 
griavy or vat; 
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And ef not too thin, or too sharp, tha wer handy 
as poor vooaks cud wish, 

When ther werdn’t no spooans on tha tiable, vor 
helpin therzelves vrom the dish. 

Well, the zupper wer very nigh ended, ther 
wer tiaties and cabbige enow, 

And (‘twer as my mother expected) thay’d vin- 
ished one vlitch o’ tha zow, 

When aal zmokin hot vrom the bwiler, wher 
thay bobbied about jest like fishes, 

Thay turned out some girt feggy puddins, and 
tumblee em on to tha dishes. 

“What es tha matter, my buay? 
matter wi Benny ? 

Dooant stick up blubberin theare, and miakin 
thyzelf zuch a nenny. 

Ef ye dooant knaw how ta behiave, the messus 
I'm zhour, won't abide ye; 

Wipe thy noase in the taail o’ thy smock, and 
larn ta be dacent and tidy.” 

Tha man as zed thes wer Ben's flather, tha 
buay as a spoak to wer Ben. 

*T wes years afore Ben stoal tha butter, a wer 
but a little buay then. 

Ben, wi hes heart fit ta bust, zobbied and zui- 
vellda good un, 

*Fiather (mph), I’ve yeat zo much biacon (mph). 
Why didden yo zay ther wer poodun?” 

A few miles below Weston, on the 
channel, lies Clevedon, a charmingly 
picturesque place, with a beautiful old 
manor house, said to be the finest spe- 
cimen of domestic architecture in Eng- 
land. But we made our pilgrimage 
thither for the sake of neither natural 
nor architectural beauty, but because 
here, in scenery fit for a poet’s honey- 
moon, stands still the humble cottage 
where Coleridge, newly wedded, came 
with “ my pensive Sera; ” and high up- 
on the lap of an insulated hill, where 

—twice a day the Severn fills, 

The salt sea water passes by, 

And hushes half the babbling Wye, 

And makes a silence in the hills, 
stands Clevedon Old Church, that 
“haven under the hill” where he of 
“In Memoriam” fame lies buried-— 
an old Norman church, belonging in 
early days to an Augustinian monas- 
tery at Bristol, and built here proba- 
bly as a landmark to mariners—a 
church built in a cross, with tower at 
the intersection; and Arthur Hallam’s 
tomb is in the south transept. Hush 
ed the pilgrim wanders about church 
and cliff, gazes at hill, vale, and stretch 
of yellow water shimmering awiy and 
away to the faint Glamorganshire 
coast line, till 

—fSfrom end to end 
Of all the landscape underneath, 


What es tha 
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there is not a before-known-by-heart 
feature that does not breathe, not 
of the lost and sung, but of the 
singer—of him who wrought in exqui- 
site verse the most enduring of mon- 
uments. 

On our way back to Weston we pass 
through a little hamlet, Wrington, in 
whose churchyard, beneath a spread- 
ing yew, Hannah More is buried, with 
her four sisters. A tablet upon the 
wall of a poor thatched cottage beside 
the church attests that the shabby 
house was the birthplace of John 
Locke, the philosopher. In this par- 
ish, too, is ‘*Barley Wood,” where 
Hannah More lived some years after 
closing her school in Bristol—a house 
one has but to glance at to find it that 
ideal country home, of neither pover- 
ty nor riches—large enough and not 
too large, sunny and shaded, pretty 
and not too fine—one would clivose to 
live and die in. 

Two miles from Weston, following 
the sands, in a tiny village «almost 
wholly made up of laborers’ cottages, 
leaning, bulging, dark, low, but so 
buried in vines and flowers that the 
very sex odor is smothered in Jand 
sweets, as so often happens on the 
southern English coast, stands the 
boweriest of rustic parsonages, some 
time the home of William Lisle Bowles 
the poet. 

One day we go to see a fine old 
farm-bouse that anciently was « por- 
tion of a convent attached to the creat 
abbey of Glastonbury; finding in the 
dairy the well whence the nuns drew 
their water, and still called the “la- 
dies’ well.” In another parish what 
remains of the famous old priory of 
Woodspring is now used as a farm- 
house, and one hears, instead of chant 


‘and vesper bell, the barking of a pack 


of beagles, each of the dogs bearing 
the name of one or another of the long- 
ago monastery’s ecclesiastics. 

This priory was founded by one of 
the relatives of De Tracy, one of the 
assassins of St. Becket. 
When Henry II. repudiated the mur- 
der of the Archbishop, and priests and 


Thomas a 
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people were loudly expressing their 
indignation at the murderers, Ve ‘Tra- 
cy and his accomplices are said to 
have escaped to this neighborhood, 
bearing with them the heart and some 
of the blood of the saint; and it is be- 
lieved that these relics were placed in 
a funeral urn discovered some years 
since in a walled-up niche of a church 
in a hamlet near Westou—Kewstoke. 
Local tradition asserts that the imme- 
diate descendants of the assassins suf- 
fered much in purse and person, und 
that they gave themselves largely to 
atoning works of piety. 

Little villages of one long, strag- 
gling street, lined with quaiutly built 
houses, all gables, and steps down, 
and overhanging fronts, with the few- 
est and smallest of possible windows, 
were in every day’s route. So, too, 
were deep cuttings, with hedgerows 
filled with red and white campions, 
herb Robert, gay celandine with its 
profuse yellow stars, orchises, and 
patches of sweet while 
threads of brooks, hung with hart’s 
and adder’s-tongue ferns, kept these 
sunken ways green, moist, and vocal. 

Now we chanced upon the pretty 
sight of a milking, done a-field so early 
as four o’clock in the afternoon, in the 


woodroof, 


just pleasantly-cool sunshine of a per- 
fect English day: English 
feathered to their roots, and pollard 
wiilows dotted lightly about; the red, 
white, mottled 
half-leg deep in the thin, tall grass; 
ruddy, solid young girls and older 
matrons, moving briskly, with their 


elms, 


and cows standing 


one-legged milking stools, and milk- 
pails like small cream-tubs in transat- 
lantic dairies, cedar, brass-hooped, and 
with one stave longer than the others, 
to from to 


beast, or to empty their brimming 


serve as handle, beast 
pails into the cans standing in the 
high, odd, small 
hard by, the horse getting 2 nap in the 
making searcely-checked 
cropping excursions in a modest cir- 


milk-cart waiting 


shafts, or 
cumference, dragging his cumbrous 
tail, like Bopeep’s sheep, behind him. 


There is the sharp ping! ping! of 
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milk shot into the empty pails, and 
the deep, mufiled swishing as the 
streams bury themselves in the foum 
of the nearly-filled ones; there is the 
smell of the trampled, bitten herbage, 
the breath of the cows; the house- 
baby has been brought «a-field, two, 
and is supposed tu be watched over by 
the house-dog; but Towser is barking 
himself out of his body ac a finch that 
on the topmost spray of the hedge 
makes simall account of him, and baby 
improves the moment to tumble into 
the shallow ditch under the hedge, 
but bravely holds its small tongue, 
and scrabbles out again, though with 
sad tell-tale splashes on the holland 
pinafore. How peaceful and rural it 
all was! 

We spelt out old epitaphs. Here is 
one from Wedmore, a parish full of 
delight to the antiquary : 

Sacred to the memorie of Captain Thomas 
Hodges of the county of Somerset, esqr., Who at 
the siege of Antwerpe, aboute 1583, with uncon- 
quered courage wonne two ensignes from the 
enemy, where, receiving his last wound, he gave 
three legacies: his soule to the Lord Jesus, his 
body to be lodged in Flemish earth. his heart to 
be sent to his dear Wife in England. 

Here lies his wounded heart, for whome 

One kingdom was too small a roome: 

Two kingdoms therefore have thought good to 
part 

So stout a body and so brave a heart. 

Here at Wedmore was one of King 
Alfred’s summer palaces, and in the 
churchyard was found, some twenty 
years since, a pot of silver coins with 
image and inscription of Sweyn Hardi- 
eanute. In the days of Glastonbury’s 
glory Wedmore had eleven chapels, 
each provided with its priest. 

What odd carvings we lighted on in 
one and another old church! dragons, 
imps, two faces in one mask; a mug 
of beer to denote that an Abbot Berre 
built the church; a fox hung by a 
goose, with two cubs yelping at bot- 
tom of the gallows; a monkey at 
his prayers, with an owl perched on a 
branch over his head; a monkey arm- 
ed with a halberd; a fox in canoni- 
cals, with a mitre on his head anda 
erosier in his hand; a young fox in 
chains, a bag of money ‘in his right 
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hand, and chattering geese and cranes 
Witnessing against him on either side; 
a woman milking a cow; St. Michael 
weighing the Bible against the devil, 
the devil proving light weight, though 
a little imp is slyly hanging upon his 
tail; and so on, and so on. 

One of the finest of the Somerset 
churches was built by one of Queen 
Bess’s bishops—Bishop Godwyn— 
bears his arms, and the motto, ** God- 
wyn—wyn God, wyn alle.” 

An old chronicle contributed this 
morsel about him: ‘* Holding the see 
of Bath and Wells, he possessed many 
other livings, and was not+at all dis- 
posed to undervalue the comfortable 
things of this world. When upwards 
of seventy, and very infirm, he mar- 
ried for the third time. A _ courtier, 
reporting this marriage to the Queen, 
represented the bride to be but twenty 
years old, and ventured a suggestion 
that a fit punishment for this offence 
of the Bishop’s would be to deprive 
him of some of his livings.” 

The Duke of Bedford, thinking to 
soothe the Queen by lightening the of- 
fence, said whatever the bride’s age 
might be, he knew her to have a son 
of forty; whereupon the Queen broke 
out: “ Magnus peccatum habet,” add- 
ing, ‘* There are three kinds of mar- 
riages: First, of God’s making, when 
two young folks are coupled; second, 
of man’s, when one is young, the 
other old; third, of the devil’s, when 
two old folks are married, not for 
comfort, but for covetousness; and 
such is this of the Bishop’s.” Nothing 
could pacify her; and she sent the 
venerable bridegroom such a series of 
severe messages that he was fain to 
renounce one of his livings for peace’s 
sake. 

But, ‘“‘severe messages!” If they 
were of the temper of that famous 
epistle of the Virago Queen’s to an- 
other bishop—Heaton of Ely—one 
wonders how the old man had the 
courage to keep anything, or go on 
living at all. 

Old customs, too, linger, or have 
lately lingered, in these hills and val- 
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leys. At Dole Morrs, for instance, 
the practice was for a number of sin- 
gle acres which belonged to the com- 
moners to be marked each with a pe- 
culiar cut on the turf—a horn, two 
oxen, and amare, a dung-fork, a cross, 
an oven, a hand-reel, a hare’s tail, 
ete. On the Saturday before old Mid- 
summer Day these commoners met, 
and drew for the lots; a boy drawing 
for each in turn an apple having the 
lot’s device upon it from a bag. Four 
acres, which were reserved for paying 
expenses, were let by inch of candle; 
the last man to bid before the candle 
expired being the successful tenant. 

Everywhere there are bone-caves, 
tumuli, barrows. One of these last, 
opened in 1788, was an oval one hun- 
dred and fifty feet long, forty feet 
high, composed of small stones cover- 
ed with a layer of earth and over- 
grown with trees. The long avenues 
of the interior were walled with stones 
laid very true, but without earth, clay, 
or lime. The transverse avenues con- 
tained burial cells formed of unhewn 
stones weighing two or three tons 
exch, and in the cells the bodies lay 
north and south. 

Of Druidic remains, cromlechs or 
dolmens, there is no lack; and close to 
the parish which Chatterton makes 
the birthplace of his Rowley, Norton- 
Malreward, is Stanton-Drew, an early 
Druid temple to which, in age, hoary 
Stonehenge itself is but a baby. 

There are three circles of stones, 
some of them weighing forty tons or 
more, having upon them no tool mark, 
and of a kind of stone said to be found 
nowhere else in this region. The cir- 
cles are not far apart, in an orchard 
and rich meadow, some of the stones 
still standing ten or a dozen feet high, 
some fallen, many nearly buried by 
the gathering soil. To look at these 
huge monoliths—memorials of what 
time, what people, what use or wor- 
ship, who shall surely say ?—lying here 
dumb in this emotionless, bucolic 
scene and life, stirs all that is vague, 
yearning, pagan, in the onlooker, to 
the depths. 

“ Aw—and have you been to Chied- 
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dar? Have you seen the Cheddar 
clifls?” we were constantly asked, 
and photographs of these rent rocks 
purgued us everywhere. Cliffs of what? 
Of cheese? For to the Yankee cousin 
rocks are plentier far than such solidi- 
fied cream as the delicious Cheddar 
cheeses, so thick and heavy that it takes 
two men to lift one upon a table. 

But one day, on our way to look at 
the cathedral and queer old city of 
Wells, “Cheddah!” we hear as the 
train pauses at a little station; and lo! 
a gray, desolate townlet, its streets 
writhing around great boulders, and 
from its curb-stones, almost, long 
stretches of lofty gray and red-tinted 
walls rising and shutting off a half- 
arch of sky: rugged rock-work, with 
sharp pinnacles, deep chasms, crevice- 
like passes, and monstrous rocks so 
lightly poised among the pinnacles a 
breath should bring them down; and 
then the savager features give way, 
and we are whirling through a fine, 
Vermont-like country of green moor- 
land hill-sides, covered with hanging 
woods of ash, beech, and yew, bold 
bluffs with ivy-clad niches, long pla- 
teaus rough with brake, and lit with 
blossoming gorse, and at the feet of 
the hills rich meadows, while lateral 
valleys, green as June, creep up be- 
tween the shouldering knolls till their 
verdure dwindles into the barrenness 
of the mountain summits. And up 
aimong the crags we have passed tra- 
dition says that King Edmund, while 
hunting, pressed the deer so hard that 
stag and dogs went over thie precipice ; 
while the King was only saved by the 
apparition of St. Dunstan, which 
seized the rearing horse and turned it 
back from the gulf; for which salva- 
tion King Edmund made St. Dunstan 
in the body Abbot of Glastonbury on 
that very day. 

Glastonbury! This we reckoned our 
pilgrimage of pilgrimages, for this is 
that 
Island-valley of Avilion, 

Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 
Nor ever wind blows loudly; but it lies 
Deep-meadowed, happy, fair with orchard- 


lawns, 
And bowery hollows crown’d with summer sea, 
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Hore was built the first Christian 
church in England; here stood one of 
the grandest of her abbeys: 
llither came Joseph of Arimathy, 

Who brought with him the Holy Grayle (they 

say), 

And preacht the truth; 

and here have come as passing guests, 
lived, died, what a stately procession 
of martyrs, saints, kings, queens, «b- 
bots, learned men, pilgrims of high 
and low degree! 

Glastonbury, the “mystic isle of 
Avalon,” was, in the remote days, an 
island formed by great marshes over- 
flowed by the waters of the little river 
that intersects the town, and by its 
tributary streams. Malmesbury says: 
* There is, in the western part of Brit- 
ain, a certain royal island of old call- 
ed Glastonbury, of a large extent, en- 
compassed with marshes and waters 
abounding with fish, furnished with 
many things for the relief of human 
wants, and, what is beyond all the 
rest, dedicated to sacred functions.” 
And again, ** Glastonia is a town nes- 
tled in a morass, with no advantage of 
site or pleasantness; it can only be 
reached on foot or on horseback.” 

But it is no longer insulated. Long 
ago the marshes were drained and 
converted into rich pastures, waving 
corn lands, and the orchards that are 
as distinctive a feature of Somerset as 
of Normandy. 

Wiiliam of Malmesbury is the early 
chronicler of the Abbey. He says that 
St. Philip sent twelve of his disciples, 
under the leadership of Joseph of Ari- 
mathea, to declare the word of life in 
Britain. These arrived in Britain in 
the year of our Lord 63, and tne fif- 
teenth of the Assnmption of Our Lady, 
and began their work. But the King 
refused to listen to their teachings; 
yet in consideration of the long way 
they had come, and of their soberness 
of demeanor, he gave them for their 
habitation this island, a waste region 
of forest and brambles. In a little 
time these holy men were admonish- 
ed, in a vision, by the Archangel Ga- 
briel, to build a church in honor of 
Our Lady, after the form shown them 
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in the vision. This they did, complet- 
ing it in the thirty-first year after our 
Lord’s Passion, and its walls were of 
osiers wattled together all round. 

In the year 166 Pope Eluetherius, 
at the desire of Lucius, King of Brit- 
nin, sent two legates, who baptized the 
King and his family, and in their 
progress after through the country 
discovered the long deserted church, 
and were by miraculous signs admon- 
ished of its dedication. These holy 
men dwelt here nine years, and, in 
memory of the first twelve, chose 
twelve from their converts to dwell in 
the island as anchorets, meeting daily 
in the old church for their devotions. 
King Lucius confirmed to these the 
early grant of twelve portions of land, 
und there were always twelve of these 
hermits until the arrival of St. Patrick, 
the Apostle to the Irish. Converts 
repaired the fast decaying old church, 
which was called the Vetusta Eccle- 
sia, and its fame began to draw set- 
tlers und pilgrims of*all ranks to the 
island. Gildas, the British historian, 
cume here to end his days A. D. 512. 

The chronicler deseribes 2 magnifi- 
cent portable altar of sapphire which 
was sent to Glastonbury by St. David. 
During the wars between the Danes 
for- 
gotten for many years, but was finally 
discovered, and adorned with silver, 
(At the 
dissolution of the Abbey it was sent to 
Henry VIII.) In 625 the Vetusta Ec- 
clesix was cased with boards, and cov- 
ered, from top to bottom, with lead. 

A learned writer asserts that all the 
Saxon charters are-suspicious until the 
end of the seventh century. So far we 
have, in a brief résumé, come with our 
chronicler; but from the time of Ina, 
King of the West Saxons, the history 
of the Abbey may be considered au- 
thentic. But whatever be Malmes- 
bury’s errors, one fact is admitted by 
every writer on this subject—that in 
the very infancy of Chiristianity 1 
chapel made out of withes and reeds 
was built on this spot by converts, dis- 
ciples, or apostles; and this little wat- 
tled building, under the name of Ve- 


aud Saxons it was concealed and 


gold, and precious § stones. 
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tusta Ecclesia, was venerated as the 
first Christiau church erected in Brit- 
ain. 

Many other churches were built 
here. King Ina* founded and plenti- 
fully endowed « monastery; King Ed- 
mund appointed St. Dunstan to be ab- 
bot here, and he built other monastic 
offices, brought together a large body 
of monks, introduced the strict Benedic- 
tine rule, thus making this the first Bene- 
dictine monastery in England; then 
came a series of Norman abbots, who 
rebuilt many of the plain Saxon edi- 
fices after their grand manner—nota- 
bly one Herlewinus, who pulled down a 
church begun by his predecessor, ** for 
the reason that he did not consider it 
grand enough for the magnitude of 
his revenues,” and spent upon the re- 
building the vast sum of £480. Then 
followed « magnificent prelate, Henry 
of Blois, brother of King Stephen, who 
built a “ monastery from the founda- 
tions: bell tower, chapter house, clois- 
ter, lavatory, refectory, dormitory, 
and infirmary, with a chapel; a splen- 
did large palace; an exterior gateway 
of squared stones; a large brewhouse, 
and stabling for many horses.” 

But in 1184 « terrible calamity be- 
fell Glastonbury: « dreadful tire de- 
stroyed all the buildings save a little 
chapel and chamber and Henry de 
Blois’s bell tower. Glastonbury was 
at this time in the hands of Henry 
II. He immediately issued a pro- 
clamation: * Henry, by the grace of 
God King of England, Duke of Nor- 
mandy and Aquitaine, and Earl of 
Anjou, to all Archbishops, Bishops, Ab- 
bots, Earls, Barons, ete., greeting. 
Considering that whatsoever a man 
soweth, that also he shall reap, and 
that the church of Glastonbury, when in 
my hands, happened to be burnt down, 
I design, by God's permission, and at 
the instance of ‘several prelates men- 
tioned,’ that the said church shall 
either by me or by my heirs be re- 

* It was King Ina who instituted the “ Peter’s 
Pence.” It was at first called King’s Alms, and 


the command was that each subject who had in 
his house goods of one kind to the value of 
twenty pence should pay each year on Lammas 
day oue penny to the Pope, 
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built in a more magnificent manner 
than formerly,” ete. He fulfilled his 
design partly: built a beautiful little 
church upon the very site of the Ve- 
tusta Ecclesia; restored the monastery, 
and Jaid the foundation of a great 
church. But he died just after the 
foundation had been laid; no funds 
were to be hoped for from his succes- 
sor, Richard Coeur de Lion, and the 
church was not completed and dedi- 
cated until one hundred and nineteen 
years after its commencement. Very 
beautiful it was: four hundred feet 
long by eighty wide, and enriched by 
abbot after abbot with all they could 
heap upon it of gifts. And abbot af- 
ter abbot added to the buildings that 
must once nearly have crowded full 
the circuit of sixty acres that consti- 
tuted the Abbey enclosure—halls, fra- 
teries, kitchens, almonries, chapels, 
lodgings for secular priests, lodgings 
for lay pilgrims, common rooms—and 
besides added valuable 
library, which was sostored with choice 
books that Leland, who visited it not 
many years before the dissolution of 


books to their 


the Abbey, declares that ** he was no 
sooner the threshold of the 
library but that he was struck with 
astonishment at the very sight of the 
remains of antiquity that he believed 
had scarce its equal in all Britain.” 
Many grants of land had given the 
Abbey park Jands and wheat lands, 
orchards and meres for the fasting 


over 


days; and what a tranguilly busy, sim- 
ple, yet stately life must have been 
led here in this world within «a world. 
There were the poor of the country 
side to be fed, strangers of all degrees 
to be entertained, the church functions 
to be carried on, secular youth to be 
taught, novices to be trained, manu- 
scripts to be copied in the scriptorium, 
farming work to be looked after, jus- 
tive to be ndministered. 

And what remains of all the popu- 
lous scene? <A small, shabby, cruci- 
form town, the Pilgrim’s Inn (where 
no hospitable abbot now the 
traveller's score!), one or two of the 
latest built churches in perfect condi- 


pays 


tion, a fine old barn, a finer kitchen 
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called the abbot’s kitchen, the tri- 
bunal, and in an enclosure shaded 
by magnificent old trees the beautiful 
ruins of the little chapel built by Henry 
II.on the site of the first wattled church, 
and of the great church completed 
more than a century afterward. And 
the other buildings? Scarce a stone 
of them remains; they are gone to 
build the shabby town houses, and to 
construct a road way over the wide 
marshes of Sedgemoor—a true Via 
Dolorosa to the Glastonbury pilgrim 
of to-day. Walking from the station 
the half mile into the little town, we 
first catch sight of Weary-All Hill, the 
spot where over eighteen hundred 
years ago, according to tradition, 
Joseph of Arimathea arrived with his 
companions, utterly careworn and 
weary, and planted his pilgrim’s staff, 
whence a hawthorn tree budded and 
grew, divided into two trunks, blos- 
soming at Christmas, and flourishing 
for many centuries. Its blossoms 
were sold as precious things in Bath 
and Bristol, and given as valuable 
gifts to wearers of crowns. A Puri- 
tun cut down one trunk in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time, and a Cromwellian 
soldier destroyed the other as a popish 
relic. The spot where it grew is 
murked by a stone bearing the letters, 
“TIT A, A. D. XXXII.” Many trees in 
the neighborhood have been grown 
from its grafts and buds, one thriving 
in the garden of the Pilgrim’s Inn. 
Following along the chief street, 
between rows of dingy houses whose 
doors open at once into low-ceiled, 
dark rooms, or into stone-flagged pas- 
sage-ways a step or two below the 
street’s level, whose small and tiny 
paned windows are choked with ger- 
aniums, carnations, and musk plants, 
we pass one church, built in the time 
of the lastabbot but one—a sufficiently 
unremarkable structure—and come to 
the Pilgrim’s Inn and the tribunal. 
Both these are in the perpendicular 
style; the first one lovely mass of 
panelling, with a gateway in the cen- 
tre, and on one side a bay rising the 
whole height of the house. Over the 
gate are the arms of the Abbey and 
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those of Edward IV. A little further 
up the street, and we come to the gate- 
way of an inn, which we enter, and 
wind through a long vaulted passage 
till we reach the enclosure of the Ab- 
bey ruins. The removal of so many 
buildings has left a great space, green 
still, beautifully shaded, and in its 
midst we find all that is left of the Ab- 
bey’s pride: St. Joseph’s chapel, built 
on the site of the hurdle church, in» 
tolerably ruined state—that is, still so 
com plete that we can almost reconstruct 
it in imagination—and of the great 
church, so filled with chapels, beauti- 
ful windows, rich shrines, and monu- 
ments, only one chapel, some frag- 
ments of walls, two or three exquisite 
porches, and 2 bit of a window. Nat- 
urally it was to the little chapel our 
hearts and steps first turned. The 
roof is gone, two of the corner tow- 
ers are gone, the flooring gone, leay- 
ing bare the crypt, save for the arch- 
es that sustained the floor. The 
church is built of squared stones so 
excellently cemented that even now 
scarce & mortar point is perceptible; 
and though all the seculpturing is hope- 
lessly dilapidated, the beautiful door- 
ways remain, the eight round-headed, 
richly-moulded side windows, the 
light, interlacing arcade beneath them, 
an elegant triple window in one end; 
and with long grasses, climbing ivy 
and creepers, glistening laurels and 
hollies, and an unknown shrub bearing 
a crimson flower, the whole place is 
unspeakably lovely, from towers and 
crenel:ted wall tops to the very floor 
of the crypt. 

Up to 1825 the crypt was filled with 
water and débris; it was then cleaned 
out, and during the excavations many 
coffins were found, placed east and 
west. The length of one was eiglit 
feet three inches inside, and the whole 
length was filled by the skeleton. 
These coffins were of two or three- 
inch thick oak; under the head and 
shoulders of each corpse was placed a 
bundle of wood shavings, and beside 
the skeleton was a rod of hazel just 
the coffin’s length. 

On either hand of the little chapel 
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‘ 
lay what were once the cemeteries for 
monks and laymen. Of that of the 
monks Malmesbury says it ‘was 
held in great reverence on account of 
the number of saints, martyrs, and 
confessors who had found a resting- 
place, either by ending their days 
here, or whose bones, owing to its 
character for superior sanctity, lad 
been translated hither. . . . Our 
forefathers did not dare to use any 
idle discourse, or to spit therein, with- 
out great necessity. Enemies and 
naughty men were not suffered to be 
buried there; neither did any bring 
horse, dog, or hawk upon the ground. 
. . » Kings, queens, archbishops, 
bishops, an: those of lower degree, 
esteemed themselves happy to increase 
its possessions if they could only ob- 
tain a place of sepulchre among its 
dead.” Here, according to traditions 
and chronicles, were buried, among 
the twelve disciples of St. Philip, Jo- 
sei of Arimathen and his son, St. 
Patrick, St. Gildas, St. David, the 
bones of the Venerable Bede, Coel, 
King of the Britons, and grandfather 
of Constantine the Great, King Edgar, 
King Edmund Ironside, ete. Malmes- 
bury says that King Arthur and his 
Queen were buried in the monks’ 
graveyard; and another chronicler de- 
clares that when, by command of 
Henry IT., search was made for the 
remnins in 119!, he, an eye-witness, 
beheld the finding, under seven feet 
of earth, a large flat stone, upon whose 
under side a leaden cross was attach- 
ed. This was taken from the stone, 
and in rude characters upon the side 
affixed to the stone were the words 
(in Latin), ** Here lies buried, in the 
island of Avalonia, the renowned King 
Arthur.” Below this was a huge cof- 
fin, “‘of hollowed oak,” which, when 
raised to the surface, was found to 
contain two cavities, the King’s bones 
occupying two-thirds of it, while at 
the feet (properly!) lay Queen Guen- 
evera’s bones. The King’s bones were 
of gigantic proportions, the tibia be- 
ing three fingers’ breadth longer than 
that of a tall monk, when measured 
beside it, and on the large skuli were 
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ten wounds. In the cavity containing 
the Queen’s bones was a tress of fair, 
yellow hair, which, on being touched, 
fell to pieces. The remains were re- 
moved to a black marble mausoleum 
in the great chureh, and in 1276 King 
Edward I. and his Queen Eleonora, 
coming to keep their Easter festival 
at Glastonbury, had the mausoleum 
opened, that they might see the relics. 
Leland, whosaw the tomb, says: * At 
the head of Arthur’s tombe Ixy Henri- 
cus Abbas (Henry of Blois), and a 
crucifix; at the feet a figure of Ar- 
thur; a cross on the tombe, and two 
lions at the head, and two at the 
feet.” 

And shall we give up as legendary 
the burial here of him who gave our 
Lord a resting-place? 

“The cup, the cupitself, from which 
our Lord Drank at the last sad supper 
with his own. This from the blessed 


land of Aromat. After the day 
of darkness, when the dead went 
wandering o’er Moriah, the good 


Saint, Arimathean Joseph, journeying 
brought to Glastonbury, where the 
winter thorn Blossoms at Christmas, 
mindful of our Lord.” 

The earliest fragment of chronicle 
about it is written by one Melkin, an 
ancient British historian and bard, 
He says: ** The disciples of St. Philip 
died in succession, and were buried in 
the cemetery; among them Joseph of 
Marmore, named of Arimathea, re- 
ceives perpetual sleep, and he lies ir 
linea bifurcata, near the south corner 
of the oratory, which is built of hur- 
dles.” Now this is circumstantial! 
and if we reject it, what do we get? 
Why, such latter-day goods ns the 
theory of natural selection. Better 
the disciples of St. Philip, * Ari- 
mathean Joseph,” the blossoming staff, 
the wattled church, and all the Ar- 
thurian story! 

Of the ruins of the great church 
there is little to say in a paper like 
this, thongh they are interesting to 
architect and antiquary. But it was 
wonderful to stand on that long stretch 
of smooth turf that carpets the nave 
where once no tesselated pavement 
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could be too beautiful or costly for the 
feet of all the good, noble, great, and 
poor of the land to tread upon; to re- 
member the sliriues that with their 
gold, precious stones, and lights once 
glittered all up and down these long 
walls; to look up at the open sky 
where once incense ever floated under 
a vaulted roof; to hear a bird’s song, 
or the rustle of leaves, instead of the old 
scarce pausing chant; and to consider 
the modern spirit of utility that effect- 
ed all the physical obliteration —made 
of grave monuments and _ piously 
hewn stones of consecrated buildings 
2 roadway bed and mean lodgments 
for man and beast, and melted the 
very leaden coffins for cisterns and 
water pipes. 

Not far from these ruins of the 
churches stands the abbot’s kitchen, a 
magnificent, strongly buttressed, oc- 
tagonal building of stone, dating from 


the fourteenth century. Within are 
four great fireplaces, each large 
enough te roast an ox. There are 


double funnels to keep the kitchen 
free from smoke and steam; there is a 
square area of between thirty and 
forty feet; and it is over seventy feet 
to the double lanthorn at the top. 
There is the place where once the bell 
hung that called the poor to the adja- 
cent almonry, of which latter building 
only a fragment remains. 

In another part of the town one of 
the Abbey barns still stands. Barns 
were important when the rents of 
much Abbey land were paid in grain; 
and this is a fine cruciform structure, 
with windows having beautiful tra- 
ceries, effigies of the four evangelists 
above them, and at opposite gables 
the figure of Our Lady and of the ab- 
bot builder. 

If one could have, in this nineteenth 
century, for gold or love, a house, 
a home built with all the feeling, from 
religious, poetic, artistic to the Caleb 
Garth-like honesty these simple early 
artisans put into their barns and 
kitchens, would not one felicitate one’s 
self? 

A conical hill rising sharply from 
the plain dominates the town, and, as 
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the Glastonbury Tor, is a commanding 
object in the view from miles around. 
A tower dedicated to St. Michael 
crowns it, all that is left of an early 
church. Here, on this hill, the last 
abbot, Abbot Whiting, ws, for refus- 
ing to surrender his Abbey to Henry 
VUL, drawn on a hurdle, hanged, 
quartered, his head being set upon the 
gateway of his own Abbey, his quar- 
ters bestowed upon four neighboring 
towns. He is described as a man 
venerable for his age, and wonderful 
for the moderation and prudence with 
which he governed his Abbey. In 
right stately fashion had he lived, en- 
tertaining at one time five hundred 
people of condition at his table, feed- 
ing all the poor of the neighborhood, 
keeping a strict disciplined court 
wherein three hundred young nob‘e- 
men and gentlemen were educated, 
besides a number of others of meaner 
condition who were being instructed 
for the universities. King Henry sold 
and divided the landsand property, and 
after he had stripped the churches of 
their treasures, gave them and the noble 
monastic edifices up to pillage and ruin. 
It is curious, as showing money val- 
ues in those duys, to read that at the 
time of the spoliation all this stately 
Abbey, with its lands, buildings, pre- 
clous objects, was rated at between 
three and four thousand pounds! 

Two or three parks in the neighbor- 
hood were once Abbey property. One, 
Sharpham Park, was the birthplace 
of Fielding in 1707. On another the 
ancient fish house still remains, and 
the locality where was once their 
vineyard is still known as ‘the vine- 
yards.” 

Few Americans find their way to 
Glastonbury, but to the transatlantic 
visitor who has love and time to be- 
stow upon England, who lingers fond- 
ly under her faint-hued skies, amid 
scenes eloquent, the obscurest of them, 
of the faith, poetry, and story of our 
race, the writer has to say that in 
some years’ wanderings here no spot 
has more richly repaid the visit than 
the ‘fair isle of Avalon.” 

S. F, HopxKrss. 




















THE MERCHANTS OF NEW YORK, 


1765 TO 1775 


NON-IMPORTATION AGREEMENT—COMMITTEE OF CORRESPONDENCE. 


eo was at peace. The sev- 
en years’ war had closed in 
1762 in the complete triumph of the 
British arms, and in 1763 a treaty 
with France and Spain, the most glo- 
rious in her annals, assured to her the 
boundless and undisputed domain of 
the American continent. 

In the victories which had led to 
this result the colonists took a just 


pride. They had given freely of their 
blood and treasure. On every field 


they had shown their valor and their 
loyalty to the mother country. 

At Louisburg and Frontenac, at 
Fort Du Quesne, Niagara, and Crown 
Point, and later at the brilliant cap- 
tures of Martinique and Havana, 
the hardy provincials had measured 
strength with the British regulars in 
friendly rivalry, and had borne away 
their full share of the laurels. 

The war had added greatly to the 
debt of Great Britain; the fruits of 
victory had hardly been secured when 
the Ministry brought into Parliament 
x bill to tax the colonies to pay the 
cost of the struggle. The colonies, 
well versed in the principles of lib- 
erty, objected to paying a tax voted by 
a Parliament in which they were not 
and could not well be represented. 
They claimed equality; they spurned 
inferiority or servitude. 

All America united in resistance: 
all classes joined together with a sin- 
gleness of purpose to which the after 
history of the long contest presents no 
parallel. The merchants of New York 
led the van, and the great popular 
triumphs gained in the repeal of the 
stamp act may be fairly claimed as 
the result of their action. 

Ata large and general meeting of 
the merchants, held at Buras’s Coffee 
House, which then stood in Broadway, 
on the site afterward occupied as the 
City Hotel, October 31, 1765, not less 


than two hundred of the principal 
merchants signed their names to a 
solemn agreement to, trade no more 
with Great Britain till the act should 
be repealed. 

The other colonies united in the 
measure, and the spirit of resistance 
99 


was so determined that, February 22, 
1766, the act was repealed. 

The gladsome news reached the 
city May 20, and was received with 
demonstrations of joy. The 
houses were illuminated ; conspicuous 


great 


mnong which was the Walton House 
and the residence of General Gage. 

A large meeting of citizens was 
held June 23, when the Assembly was 
petitioned to erect # statue to William 
Pitt, to whose eloquent appeals in de- 
fence of American rights the repeal 
was chiefly ascribed. 

The petition to the Assembly was 
signed in the name of the citizens 
by James De Lancey, Willinm Walton, 
John Thurman, Henry White, and 
John Harris Cruger, all but the first 
named of whom were merchants. 

This motion was made in the As- 
sembly by Jolin Cruger, the head of 
the city delegation, a wealthy mer- 
chant, and late the mayor of the city. 

Thwarted in their first attempt to 
reduce the colonies to submission, the 
Ministry endeavored to enforce the 
provisions of the mutiny act, which 
required the citizens to supply quar- 
ters to the King’s troops. The Assem- 
bly replied with a limited supply bill, 
which the King refused to receive. 
On December 15, 1766, the Assembly 
answered the King’s refusal with a 
bold message denying supplies, and 
wis at once prorogued by the Gov- 
ernor. The Ministry continued their 
exaction, and Townsend introduced a 
bill in Parliament imposing duties on 
tea and other articles. 

In October of 1767 societies were 
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formed in many of the colonies to en- 
courage the consumption of American 
manufactures, and a general agree- 
ment was subscribed to not to pur- 
chase certain enumerated articles from 
abroad. 

This was, however, but partially 
observed. All the information from 
England agreeing that the Govern- 
ment had no intention of yielding any 
of the positions it had assumed, the 
merchants of Boston, August 15, 1768, 
the anniversary of the first opposition 
to the stamp act in that city, renewed 
their agreement not to import any of 
the goods made dutiable by the home 
government, nor any other merchan- 
dize, with a few exceptions, from Jan- 
uary 1, 1769, to January 1, 1770, and 
called upon the merchants of the other 
provinces to ‘do themselves the hon- 
or to act with as much patriotism.” 

On Thursday, the 25th of the same 
month, the gentlemen, merchants, 
and traders of New York were de- 
sired by public notice to meet at the 
house of Bolton & Sigil, the Queen’s 
Head Tavern. This was the favorite 
resort of the merchants, and at this 
time the place of meeting of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, a mercantile asso- 
ciation, which had been organized the 
May previous. 

The consultations of the 25th led toa 
new agreement by the New York 
merchants to import nothing from 
Great Britain, Hamburg, or Holland 
until the act of Parliament imposing 
duties on paper, glass, etc., should be 
repealed, except only the articles of 
coals, salt, sail cloth, and a few others 
of minor importance ; and they pledged 
themselves to consider all who should 
break the resolves as enemies to their 
country. A few days later the trades- 
men and mechanics bound themselves 
to a similar agreement. 

The merchants at this period held 
an almost undisputed control of the 
public affairs of the city. A majority 
of the city members in the Assem- 
bly were merchants. The Speaker 
of the House was for many years a 
merchant—in fact, from 1765 to 1775 
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this,position was filled by a repre- 
sentative of the mercantile  inter- 
est; Juhn Cruger holding the post 
during the whole period, except dur- 
ing the brief tenure of his fellow mer- 
chant Philip Livingston, who divided 
with him for so many years the hon- 
ors and the confidence of the colony. 

In January, 1769, a new Assembly 
was elected, and Jolin Cruger, James 
De Laneey, Jacob Walton, and James 
Jauncey were returned. This was 
the last colonial Assembly. 

Meanwhile the merchants of New 
York had nobly maintained their 
plighted faith, and the agreement of 
non-importation had been kept to the 
very letter of the bond. 

One of the first acts of the new As- 
sembly, which met in April, 1769, was 
to recognize their devotion to the gen- 
ernl weal. The honorable record 
stunds on the minutes of the House, » 
lasting testimony to the character and 
spirit of the New York merchant. 

On motion of Philip Livingston, it 
was ordered “that the thanks of the 
House be given to the merchants of 
this city for their repeated, disinter- 
ested, public-spirited, and _ patriotic 
conduct in declining the importation 
or receiving of goods from Great Brit- 
ain, until suchacts of Parliament as the 
General Assembly had declared uncon- 
stitutional and subversive of the righis 
and liberties of the people of this col- 
ony should be repealed; and that Mr. 
Speaker signify the same to the mer- 
chants at their next monthly meeting.” 

The Speaker of the House, Jolin 
Cruger, was the President of the 
Chamber of Commerce, the represent- 
ative mercantile body of the city. 

The vote of the Assembly was de- 
livered to the merchants at the meet- 
ing in May, and a committee raised to 
acknowledge the signal honor, ‘This 
committee, consisting of Messrs. Elias 
Desbrosses, Jolin Alsop, Isaac Low, 
Lawrence Kortright, and William 
McAdam, all eminent mercliants, 
waited on the Assembly in person, 
and Mr. Alsop addressed the Speaker 
with the thanks of the Chamber. 
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Of these gentlemen, Elias Desbrosses 
was a worthy heir of the old Huguenot 
stock; respected for the integrity and 
purity of his character; whose name, 
now extinct in the male line, is still 
cherished in grateful memory as the 
charitable benefactor of the poor chil- 
dren of Trinity Church. The traits so 
prominent in the character of Mr. 
Desbrosses are recognized as char- 
acteristic of the Huguenot families of 
America. Wherever the old French 
blood has allied itself to the English 
or Dutch, a fine variety of the human 
race has been the product. 

Integrity of character, cheerfulness 
and amiability of temperament, and a 
religious sentiment showing itself in 
practical charity, are the well known 
marks of this noble stock; and withal 
2a love for the quiet, social walks 
rather than the busy and crowded 
scenes of public life. 

John Alsop, a descendant of an 
Episcopalian non-conformist family, a 
wealthy and influential merchant at 
the period, became later celebrated as 
a member of the first Continental Con- 
‘ gress. He too passed from the stage 
of life, ‘no son succeeding,” but the 
independent traits of his character are 
still to be traced in the children of his 
only daughter Mary, who became the 
wife of Hon. Rufus King. Isaac Low 
was the acknowledged head of the 
merchants for a long period, and a 
man of commanding influence, thrown, 
alas for his perfect fame, in aid of the 
enemies of his country, when the final 
appeal to arms forced decision even 
on hesitating minds. 

Lawrence Kortright had been one 
of the most adventurous of those mer- 
chants whose armed vessels scoured 
the seas in 1759 and 1761, and carried 
terror to the merchantmen of France 
and Spain. 

William McAdam was the uncle of 
John Loudon McAdam, also a New 
York merchant, and the inventor of 
the improvements in roads which bear 
his name, and won him the thanks 
and recognition of the British Govern- 
ment. 

50 
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The Assembly of New York were 
not alone in their honor of the mer- 
chants of New York. On October 18 
of the same year, 1769, the House of 
Assembly of New Jersey addressed a 
letter to the gentlemen of the com- 
mittee of merchants of New York, ex- 
pressing their “thanks to the New 
York and Pennsylvania colonies for 
their disinterested and _ public-spirited 
conduct in withholding their importa- 
tion of British merchandize.” 

But while New York was rigidly 
adhering to the scheme which she had 
originated and which she had renew- 
ed, at the request of her nejghbors, it 
began to be rumored that the neigh- 
boring colonies were secretly contin- 
uing their trade with Great Britain. 
A London letter dated October 3, 1769, 
says that information had been re- 
ceived by the last letters from Boston 
that “for seven years past there had 
not arrived so many commodities of 
British fabric as in the present year, 
and the greater part of those who 
have signed the resolution not to com- 
mission English goods have commis- 
sioned more than ever.” 

On March 5, 1770, Lord North 
stated in the House of Commons, on 
the debate on the petition of the mer- 
chants and traders of the city of Lon- 
don trading to North America: ‘* New 
York has kept strictly to its agree- 
ments, but the infractions of them by 
the people of Boston show that they 
will scon come to nothing;” while, in 
the same debate, it was strikingly ob- 
served by Governor Pownall, * that 
the merchants in America and in 
England are the links of the chain 
that binds both countries together; 
they are deeply concerned in preserv- 
ing the union and connection.” 

A gentleman, described as one of 
the first American characters, at the 
court of Great Britain, in a letter from 
London, April 16, wrote * that had the 
non-im portation agreement been as vir- 
tuously observed throughout America 
as it had been in New York, the whole 
of the revenue act would have been re- 
pealed this session of Parliament.” 
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A letter of April 14, also from Lon- 
don, and published in the New York 
* Journal” early in July, after stating 
the deficiency of the trade in the 
last year (though several of the col- 
onies had ill observed their agree- 
ments) at £700,000, adds: ** Happy 
would it have been had the other col- 
onies imitated the firmness and integ- 
rity of New York (who it does not ap- 
pear here have, in any respect, in- 
fringed their agreements). We should, 
I think, have seen a different issue of 
this business even in this session.” 

Lord North was right; the necessi- 
ties of tha colonies on the one hand 
and the unequal observance of the 
agreement on the other were soon to 
bring to an end the long and puinful 
experiment, and its failure after so 
many sacrifices made for its success 
was to embitter and divide where 
cordial union was an imperative ne- 
cessity. 

On May 15 the Philadelphia com- 
mittee, of whose number were Thom- 
as Mifflin and Charles Thomson, ad- 
dressed the New York committee, re- 
minding them ‘that some time ago 
they had intimated the necessity they 
should be under of relaxing in some 
degree the non-importution agree- 
ment.” The present they term a * fa- 
vorable juncture for that purpose,” 
and urge that as the Parliament had 
yielded so far as to take off the duties 
on paper, glass, and puints, the col- 
onies should by a relaxation on their 
part “show them that we are not the 
rebellious people we have been rep- 
resented, but are always ready, when- 
ever our rights are restored and our 
grievances redressed, to return into 
the arms of the mother country.” 

On the 18th the Albany Committee 
of Correspondence announced that 
they had resolved to make null and 
void their articles of non-importation 
entered into “ the preceding summer, 
except as to tea.” 

Thus urged, and restive under the 
continued importations of their neigh- 
bo.s, the merchants of New York be- 
gan to inquire in what mode they 
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could obtain the long sought repeal 
of the obnoxious acts of Parliament. 
As yet it was the general opinion of 
all the colonies that non-intercourse 
“wus the only effectual means to ward 
off inglorious bondage, and obtain a 
redress of all the grievances.” 

Again New York turned to their 
long cherished plan of a congress of 
the colonies to devise some scheme hy 
which they would be united in a com- 
mon plan. 

It has been well stated by Bancroft, 
“that the cardinal policy of New York 
was the security and development of 
colonial liberty through an American 
Constitution based upon a union of the 
colonies in one general congress;” 
and this disposition was manifest from 
the time of the stamp act congress, the 
results of which were so happy. 

On June 2 the New York committee 
addressed circular letters to the vari- 
ous cities of the neighboring colonies, 
inviting them to send six deputies to 
Norwalk, Connecticut, on the 18th of 
the same month, to meet the same num- 
ber from New York, Boston, Connect- 
icut, Philadelphia, and such other 
places as chose to be represented. 
The deputies to be empowered by 
their different constituents to com- 
municate without reserve their re- 
spective sentiments, and to adopt one 
general system for the benefit of the 
whole. 

This proposal was read in Boston 
on the 7th, and again debated June 9, 
when the “result was a unanimous 
vote that they would still adhere to 
the non-importation agreement at all 
events, and a desire to the standing 
committee to draw up a respectful let- 
ter to the committee of New York, en- 
closing said vote, and informing them 
of the reasons for declining to send the 
delegates proposed.” 

These reasons were declared to be 
*‘that they were totally incapable of 
complying with the proposal of a gen- 
eral congress of the trade,” hecause 
they were “only one of six seaports 
all concerned in the English com- 
merce;” because “the power of the 
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whole community must be intrusted in 
a few hands, and they in a manner to- 
tally unknown to the major part of the 
constituents ; ” that should they “agree 
to the plan, the delegates of Provi- 
dence or Newport have as full a pow- 
er to settle the terms of our future 
commerce with Great Britain as those 
of Boston. How easily they or even 
our own (i. ¢., Boston) deputies might 
be warped from what we (@. e., the 
merchants of Boston) account their 
duty, by arguments of giving greater 
permanency to the general scheme. 
We cannot presage, much less should 
we hazard, so dangerous an experi- 
ment.” 

It was added: ‘‘ We remember the 
conduct of Brigadier Ruggles at a 
former convention, and would care- 
fully avoid exposing our province to a 
like disgrace in future.” 

This was an allusion to the conduct 
of Timothy Ruggles, a delegate from 
Massachusetts to the stamp act con- 
gress, held in New York, 1765. He 
had been chosen chairman of the con- 
gress, yet had refused to sign the peti- 
tions to the King, lords, and commons 
adopted by it, for which he was cen- 
sured by a vote of the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives in February, 
1766, *‘and reprimanded in his place 
by the Speaker.”” Such was the an- 
swer of the great New England col- 
ony. Nor was the proposal for a 
congress received with more favor in 
the other colonies. 

The merchants of Providence ap- 
pointed (June 18)*a committee of 
three to attend the congress in case 
Boston should concur with the pro- 
posal; but it appearing at an adjourn- 
ed meeting that the merchants of Bos- 
ton had declined joining, it was not 
judged expedient to persevere in their 
resolution. 

The Philadelphians answered on 
June 18, that when the necessity arose 
it might be very proper “‘to act upon 
our plan, and have such a congress as 
was proposed, provided the commis- 
sioners were of opinion that the busi- 
ness could not be as well done by 
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means of correspondence kept up 
among them.” 

The merchants of New Brunswick, 
at a meeting held on the 14th, resolved 
that they found it somewhat imprac- 
ticable to send deputies, but that any 
system that would be formed by the 
deputies from the great trading cities, 
agreenble to the existing non-impor- 
tution agreement, would be adopted 
and adhered to by them. 

The merchants of the county of Es- 
sex, New Jersey, in a letter from 
Elizabethtown, on June 8, expressed 
themselves ‘tas sorry that such a 
proposal should have been made; 
that had the colonies never entered 
into any resolutions, a proposal for 
deputies to concert a general plan 


might have been very proper. If the 
whole continent had been invited 
to the congress, and resolved to 


break the agreement, yet this would 
not have been justifiable. The 
friends of America on the other side 
of the water have a right to be con- 
sulted.” And, strangely enough, 
there appears at the foot of the letter 
an assurance to the public, by authori- 
ty, that in the borough of Elizabeth, 
in the county of Essex, upward of one 
hundred thousand yards of linen and 
woollen cloth had been manufactured 
during the year. 

Neither the reasonings nor the con- 
clusions of the Bostonians weighed in 
the balance with the fact of their con- 
tinued importations. There was good 
reason for the statement made by a 
gentleman in New York to his friend 
in Boston (June 16, 1770), ‘that the 
committee at New York were extreme- 
ly soured with the conduct of the Bos- 
ton merchants in importing goods 
during the spring, and thought that 
they had not exerted themselves so 
fully as they might have done to pre- 
vent it, and were dissatisfied with 
their excuse that it was because of 
their situation with a Governor, Board 
of Commissioners, etc., who had ex- 
erted themselves to render the agree- 
nient abortive.” 

The fact remained, and its admis- 
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sion was sufficient reason for » cordial 
consent to the congress proposed. 
Equally unsatisfactory was the spirit 
shown of a determination not to waive 
their opinions in deference to a gener- 
al congress, and their distrust of their 
neighbors. The reference to Mr. 
Brigadier Ruggles was too puerile for 
notice. Because one representative 
had proved faithless, was the princi- 
ple of representation to be therefore 
condemned? 

Nor was the answer of Elizabeth- 
town much more satisfactory. To a 
committee of merchants, whose life 
was trade, the information of the 
thriving condition of the manufactur- 
ing interests in New Jersey was the 
addition of insult to injury. 

So again the scheme of a congress, 
the last hope of New York, fell to the 
ground; but it will be seen in the se- 
quel that it was but for a time, and 
that while Massachusetts, which had 
found her interest in a non-importa- 
tion scheme, which she had failed to 
observe, insisted for years upon its re- 
newal, as the only measure of resist- 
ance, New York, more patriotic, less 
attached to old institutions and char- 
tered rights, and with a larger com- 
prehension of the interests’ and needs 
of the American continent, steadily re- 
sisted the ineffectual measure, and car- 
ried to a triumphant conclusion her 
favorite plan of a union of the colonies. 

On June 11 a number of merchants 
and mechanics waited on the New 
York committee, “desiring that the 
sense of the city might be taken by 
subscription, as to whether the agree- 
ment should continue to apply to all 
articles, or only to tea and other goods 
subject to duty.” 

A subscription was accordingly 
taken; a great majority, 1,150 to 3,000, 
appeared for the proposed alteration. 
The alteration was advertised not to 
take place until the concurrence of 
Boston and Philadelphia should be 
asked by express, and their answer re- 
ceived; when, if it should be rejected, 
the sense of the city was to be again 
taken. 
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On July 5 it was announced that an- 
swers had been received from Boston 
and Philadelphia, rejecting the New 
York proposal, and refusing to amend 
the agreement. 

The Committee of Inspection, as the 
body was called which looked to the 
observance of the agreement in New 
York, was at this time composed of 
Isane Low, Thomas William Moore, 
Henry Remsen, Jr., John Harris Cru- 
ger, John Thurman, «Jr., Thomas 
Walton, Peter T. Curtenius, Hubert 
Van Wagenen, Joseph Bull, Edward 
Laight, Charles McEvers, James Des- 
brosses, Jr., John Alsop, John Broome, 
William Neilson, Theodorus Van 
Wyck, Walter Franklin, John Mur- 
ray, Jacob Watson, Theophylaet 
Bache, Thomas Franklin, Jr., Samuel 
Verplanck, Isaac Sears, and Peter Van 
Devoort—among whose names will be 
recognized those of some of the most 
honored of the patriots of a later 
day. 

There was a party in New York in 
favor of adhering to the agreement; 
they had their representatives in the 
committee also. Isaac Sears and Pe- 
ter Van Devoort had resigned on June 
14, and on the 21st proposed a declar- 
ation of adherence to the original 
agreement, for signature. This was 
the New England party, who were 
connected, by bonds of trade, family 
ties, and religious sympathy, with the 
enstern interest. Isaac Sears, their 
leader, himself of New England ori- 
gin, was the father-in-law of Paschal 
N. Smith, who cOmmanded a sloop in 
the Boston trade. They represented 
a class in the community which had 
little to gain or lose by any change in 
the agreement. But in the face of the 
breaches of faith in the section which 
they represented, their protests had 
little weight with the great body of 
merchants, who felt that the agree- 
ment, while kept by themselves, had 
failed because of its breach by others. 

On July 9 the people were notified 
of the answers of Boston and Phila- 
delphia, and the sense of the city was 
again taken, when it was determined 
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by a large majority to adhere to their 
resolution of June 11. 

Actuated by a high sense of honor, 
the committee at once sent expresses 
to the neighboring ports, informing 
them of their determination, and as 
orders might be sent by the packet to 
sail from New York on the 11th, they 
sent a special messenger to Philadel- 
phia, in order that her merchants 
might avail of a vessel announced to 
sail from that port for London on the 
14th; and to ensure a perfect equality, 
they further advised them that there 
would be another opportunity from 
New York for Liverpool the same day 
(the 14th). 

They add the expression of their re- 
gret that their ‘late earnest endeav- 
ors to harmonize with their brethren 
of Philadelphia had proved abortive,” 
and their hope that ‘the event will 
abuudantly justify the measure adopt- 
ed by the majority of the inhabitants 
of New York, although they appear 
just now to be singular in their opin- 
ion.” 

These letters were received with 
bitterness by the neighboring colonies. 
The Philadelphia committee wrote on 
the 11th that “to posterity and the 
country they must answer for the step 
now taken. However they might view 
the proceeding, they had in the day of 
trial deserted the cause of liberty and 
their country.” A card appeared a 
few days later, presenting the compli- 
ments of the inhabitants of Philadel- 
phia to the inhabitants of New York, 
und begging that they will send on 
their old liberty pole, as they imagine 
they can, by their late conduct, have no 
further use for it. The men of Con- 
necticut threatened a withdrawal of 
their custom; those of New Jersey 
charged New York with “a desertion 
and betrayal of the common cause.” 

The Boston committee, on July 24, 
owned receipt of « letter of the 16th, 
signed by Messrs. Isaac Low, Henry 
Remsen, Jr., Thomas Walton, and 
John Harris Cruger, part of the com- 
mittee of merchants. 

.They inferred that the letter was 
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not authorized by the committee. Af- 
ter declaring their adherence to the 
old agreement, they add that they had 
learned that a pamphlet giving an ac- 
count of the importations made by 
Boston in June had been handed 
about in New York, while it had been 
secreted from them, and urged that it 
was unfair that they should be con- 
demned without being served with one 
of those pamphlets, that they might 
have an opportunity to vindicate the 
trade. 

On the arrival of the packet from 
New York, Captain Paschal N. Smith, 
with advices from the New England 
party in New York, a general meet- 
ing of the trade of Boston was held at 
Faneuil Hall, July 24, 1770, at which 
the letter of the committee of New 
York was unanimously voted ‘to be 
torn to pieces in the most indignant 
mauner, and thrown to the winds.” 
The agreement was aguin confirmed, 
** without the least alteration or one 
dissentient hand”; and it was added 
in the account of the meeting, that all 
the goods imported contrary to agree- 
ment were “ hurrying away as faust as 
possible.” 

To all this outery New York turned 
a deaf ear. To their own people the 
committee vindicated itself by making 
public its letter of June 2 urging the 
meeting of a general congress. Upon 
the conduct of the Boston trade at 
Faneuil Hall, they remarked * that it 
could not escape observation that in- 
stead of entering into a uumber of 
ostentatious resolutions to religious- 
ly observe their agreements, those 
gentlemen would have been more 
commendably employed had _ they 
taken effectual measures to carry those 
resolutions into execution; a circum- 
stance which, in their much speaking, 
they seem entirely to have overlooked; 
and that it would have been better for 
them if they had acted up to the prin- 
ciples they pretended to avow, and if 
instead of resolving what to do, they 
had done what they resolved.” 

That there had been a serious breach 
of the agreement on the part of the 
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Boston merchants needs no further 
proof than the letter from Boston of 
July 26, which, after exulting over the 
indignant treatment of the New York 
letter, adds that at the very meeting 
at Faneuil Hall at which it was 
thrown to the winds, ‘“*a committee 
w:is appointed to wait upon all the im- 
porters in the late vessels, and take 
their orders to the truckmen to take 
the goods on board.” 

Two days later the committee re- 
ported “that they had made great 
progress in the business,” and did not 
doubt it would be happily effected ina 
short time. 

Surely the amount of goods must 
have been considerable to have re- 
quired so lengthened a period for their 
removal. 

But the indignation was not con- 
fined to the Bustonians, and the New 
York committee closed the angry de- 
bate August 18, in a sharp reply to the 
letter of the Bostonians, addressed to 
Messrs. Thomas Cushing, John Han- 
cock, William Phillips, John Buanet, 
and others, committee of merchants, 
Boston : 


‘“*New York, August 18, 1770. 

‘‘GENTLEMEN: Yours of July 24, 
acknowledging the receipt of a letter 
dated 10th of the same month, signed 
only by Isaac Low, Henry Remsen, 
Jr., Thomas Walton, and John Harris 
Cruger, was this day taken into con- 
sideration. 

“We are not a little surprised you 
should doubt the authenticity of the 
letter, and cannot but express our in- 
dignation at the treatment it met with 
at your public meeting at Faneuil Hall, 
as related in the account published in 
your papers of that meeting; sufficient, 
we think, to prevent for the future 
any set of gentlemen from attempting 
a correspondence where it’s possible 
they might be exposed tosimilar abuse. 

“This committee used every endea- 
vor in their power to harmonize and act 
in concert with their neighbors, not 
only by the proposal of a congress, in 
consequence of instruction from our 


inhabitants at a general and very full 
meeting, but by faithfully communi- 
cating their real sentiments on every 
occasion afterward. Your concur- 
rence in so salutary a measure as that 
of a congress would undoubtedly have 
satisfied the minds of our inhabitants, 
and in all probability might have had 
a happy tendency to unite them in 
one system for the whole continent. 
This was rejected, and gave much dis- 
content; insomuch that numbers said 
it was only a scheme in you to con- 
tinue importations under ostentatious 
resolves against it 

“The bills of entry made at the 
Custom-House in London, containing 
the entries of all kinds of goods as 
usually shipped for your port, as if no 
agreement existed, and, at the saine 
time, the pamphlet appearing of im- 
ports and exports confirming those 
entries at your town; together with 
your former neglect (which some con- 
strued wilful) to give orders to the 
masters of your vessels not to take in 
any goods contrary to agreement; 
your merchants coming into Con- 
necticut, particularly Middletown, so- 
liciting the custom of people there, al- 
leging that as New York was out of 
goods and they having general assort- 
ment, it would be of gréat advantage 
to them to come to Boston and trade, 
and the goods run into this city from 
your province and Rhode Island, were 
all very aggravating circumstances, 
which conspired to raise such mur- 
murings and clamors in our inhabi- 
tants as no arguments could «appease, 
unless, at the proposed general con- 
gress, sufficient had appeared to their 
deputies to have assured their con- 
stituents at their return, that the dif- 
ferent reports which had been current 
were void of all just foundation and 
the pamphlet spurious. Your declar- 
ing that you could not find six men in 
your province with whom it would be 
safe to trust a negotiation of such im- 
portance seemed to our inhabitants 
very strange, and rather tended to con- 
firm the opinion they had conceived 
of your double dealing. Nothing, 
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therefore, could restrain them any 
longer from exercising the right they 
claimed as Englishmen to judge and 
uct for themselves, and they accord- 
ingly did so.” 

They add that they did not doubt 
but that ‘as Mr. Low was well known 
to them as the chairman of the com- 
mittee and a gentleman of character,” 
had he singly signed the letter, it 
would have been received as authen- 
tiv; but when three other gentlemen 
of equal credit, as well known to be of 
the committee ‘as Mr. Low, had 
signed the letier, that you should (as 
is pretended) doubt its being written by 
order of the committee is such a quib- 
ble as a private man ought to be 
ashamed of; but to be adopted by as 
large a meeting as ever met at Fan- 
euil Hall must give very extraordina- 
ry impressions of the temper and ge- 
nius of that assembly. 

“We would long since have enclosed 
you one of the pamphlets you men- 
tion, if we could possibly have sup- 
posed you ignorant of its true con- 
tents—especially as it was originally 
sent us from Boston, and not Newport, 
us is suggested. 

* That you may not, however, any 
longer plead ignorance of matters it 
so highly concerns you to know and 
clear up too, if possible, we now en- 
close you the pamphlet for these, pur- 
poses. 

“The conduct of the merchants of 
this city has always been agreeable to 
their public declarations and agree- 
ments; they have never deceived their 
neighbors, but have most religiously 
maintained their engagements.” 

The pamphlet here alluded to was 
a published extract from the Custom- 
House entries of exports at London. 

It was circulated not only at the 
American ports, but is said in the 
British journals to have been widely 
distributed in England. ‘There are 
now lying on the tables of the New 
York, Philadelphia, Virginia, Caroli- 
na, New England, Jamaica, and many 
other coffee houses around the Royal 
Exchange, pamphlets containing an 
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authentic list of all the various sorts 
of English goods imported into Boston 
in New England, contrary to the sol- 
emn agreement, from January to June, 
1770.” 

The charge was not a new one. The 
Boston ‘Chronicle ” had in January 
advertised a state of the importations 
from Great Britain into Boston from 
January to August, 1769, and from 
January to March, 1770, regularly pub- 
lished the manifests of the cargoes en- 
tered. 

A London letter dated June 7, and 
published in * Holt’s Journal ” August 
23, advised “‘ within these few days an 
eminent house in the city entered 
British manufactures to the value of 
£24,000, for American exportation ; 
being the largest entry at the Custom- 
House for many months for that quar- 
ter of the world.” 

A letter dated London, June 8, toa 
merchant in New York, and published 
in *Holt’s Journal” of August 30, 
says: ** The amazing quantity of goods 
that are daily shipping for Boston, 
Rhode Island, Halifax, and Canada, 
would really astonish you; it is impos- 
sible there can be a consumption in 
the two last places for near the goods 
that are shipping and lately gone.” 

Another, of June 12, stated that the 
Philadelphians were also importing; 
and the correspondent says: ‘I was 
this day a spectator of a letter written 
from Philadelphia, ordering upward 
of £3,000 sterling value in goods, 
without any regard to the restricting 
clauses.” 

The Boston papers charged that by 
the customs entries at Quebec and 
Montreal, the New York merchants 
had imported there to the value of 
£40,000 sterling; but it was immedi- 
ately shown that “the insinuation 
against the New York merchants was 
as groundless as it was equivocal, and 
that the importation had been made to 
a small extent by a few traders in the 
county of Albany.” It was again re- 
torted that “none had acted up. to 
what they professed with more integ- 
rity than the merchants of New York, 
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while those of Boston are only for 
practising less and professing more 
than all the rest of the continent.” 

To the Albany committee which ad- 
dressed a remonstrance on August 7, 
it was replied in a statement * to the 
impartial public,” * that had the citi- 
zens of New York been content to en- 
deavor to save appearances only like 
their faithless brethren of Boston, and 
some individuals of the county of Al- 
bany, they might have carried on the 
same farce and made flaming resolves 
and protestations against importation, 
while they were practising the con- 
trary every day, as the Custom-House 
entries from Great Britain, letters 
from the different colony agents, and 
the testimony of other persons of un- 
doubted veracity of our own country, 
who were on the spot, have, to the 
eternal shame of the transgressors, 
most undeniably evinced ” And it was 
added: “The citizens of New York 
maintained with firmness and integri- 
ty their non-importation agreement, 
so long as there was the least pros- 
pect of attaining the desirable purposes 
at first proposed by it. But when 
they found themselves left almost sin- 
gle to maintain the struggle with 
Great Britain; that Boston was vox 
et preterea nihil ; and that some of 
their brethren in their own borders 
had basely deserted them by import- 
ing the same things which had been 
reshipped from New York as contra- 
ry to the agreement themselves had 
subscribed, by way of Quebec, with 
everything else they wanted, . . . 
those who signed for importations 
thought it high time to assert their 
rights.” 

A little later, a statement of the im- 
portations into Boston from January 
1 to June 12, 1770, was published: 
“Twenty-eight vessels from different 
ports of Britain entered at that port. 
From these vessels upwards of 5,500 
packages, containing goods contrary 
to the solemn agreement, were landed 
in that holy town, and the number of 
packages sent back does not amount 
to 400.” 
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The merchants in Philadelphia met 
at Davenport’s Tavern on September 
24, and resolved to renew importa- 
tions except as to dutiable goods. 

On September 17, the Boston com- 
mittee seems to have repented of its 
refusal to adopt the New York propo- 
sal for a congress, and proposed to 
Philadelphia to call a general meeting 
of committees of merchants to take 
measures to “strengthen the union 
subsisting in the colonies,” and adds: 
“Should a consideration of the neces- 
sity of preserving a general harmony 
through the colonies incline them to 
invite the city of New York to accede 
to the proposal, it would be agreeable 
to them that they should act in concert 
with the committees provided they 
give satisfaction to them.” But notli- 
ing came of the plan. 

So ended the non-im portation agree- 
ment except as to tea, History iias 
vindicated the conduct of New York 
and the correctness of the judgment 
of Lord North. 

Mr. Bancroft, in his sixth volume, 
says: “ Canada, Carolina, and Georgia, 
and even Maryland and Virginia, lad 
increased their importations, and New 
England and Pennsylvania had im- 
ported nearly one half as much as 
usual. New York alone had been per- 
fectly true to its engagements; and its 
imports had fallen off more than five 
parts in six. It was impatient of a 
system of renunciation which was so 
unequally kept; and the belief was 
common that if the others had ad- 
hered to it as strictly, all the griev- 
ances would have been redressed.” 

And, again, where he recounts the 
indignities with which the resumption 
was treated, he says: ** The non-im- 
portation agreement had been sacred- 
ly enforced by New York alone.” Yet 
singularly enough, the effort of New 
York to harmonize the whole conti- 
nent in a general congress is passed 
by in silence. 

Whether a strict adherence to the 
agreements and an entire stoppage 
of trade with Great Britain, would 
have caused such suffering in Great 
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Britain as to force the repeal of the 
obnoxious acts of Parliament, is mere 
matter of conjecture. Many of the 
wisest observers of that duy differed 
in opinion. 

From their failure, the colonies, 
New York at least, which was the 
greatest sufferer, learned one great 
lesson, that agreements were useless, 
unless there were some power to en- 
force them. 

This was the germ of the idea of 
the American Union. The Committee 
of Inspection were the forerunners of 
deleg:tions to Congress, and the expe- 
rience of 1770 prepared the way for a 
general acquiescence in the assump- 
tion of powers by the Congress of 
1775 and 1776, by which alone the in- 
dependence of the colonies was finally 
achieved. Henceforth New York will 
be found eager for a congress, and re- 
solved to consent to no other measure ; 
yet only in the end prevailing when 
the necessities of Massachusetts (her 
ports closed and the power of Great 
Britain menacing) compelled her to 
waive something of her proud auton- 
omy, «nd consent to join with her sis- 
ter colonies in consultation on the 
common weal. 

It was in the midst of this exciting 
period that the statue to William Pitt 
was erected, Friday, September 7, 
1770, at the corner of Wall and Smith, 
now William street. 

On the 13th of the same month, by 
the representations of the portinasters, 
a fifth packet boat was secured for 
New York. During all this time the 
regular importation of tea from Eng- 
land had ceased. 

On November 11, 1773, letters reach- 
ed New York that it had been resolved 
upon to send the India company’s tea 
to America, and that the duties would 
be paid by the commissioners. They 
chafed under the large contraband im- 
portation by the colonies, which it 
was estimated lost them about £40,- 
000 sterling in profits. A few days 
later it was announced that cargoes 
were on their way to the different 
colonies. 
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The history of the destruction of the 
tex is too well known to need more 
than passing comment. The Boston- 
ians, on the 16th of December, board- 
ed the tea ships, and threw their car- 
goes into the sea, Charlestown per- 
mitted a landing, but suffered the valu- 
able cargo to ret in damp cellars. 
Philadelphia forced the vessel to re- 
turn. The Nancy, with the shipment 
for New York, did not reach the 
offing until the 18th of April, 1774. 
Contrary winds had blown her off the 
coast, and she had put into Antigua. 
The consignees, seeing the determined 
spirit of the people, refused to receive 
the tea, and the vessel was forced to 
put to sea. 

Official information of the destruc- 
tion of the tea in Boston harbor, on 
the 16th of December, 1773, reached 
England on the 27th of January, 1774. 
Public feeling, already agitated, was 
raised toa high pitch. On the 29th, 
Franklin, who appeared before thie 
Privy Council to support the petition 
of Massachusetts, for the removal of 
Hutchinson, was grossly insulted by the 
Solicitor-General, Wedderburne, amid 
the langhter and jeers of the lords. 

All England eagerly applauded the 
measures brought in by Lord North 
for the punishment of Boston. The 
Boston port bill, which required an 
indemnification to the East India Com- 
pany for the tea destroyed, and closed 
the port to all commerce in the plea- 
sure of the King, was introduced into 
the House of Commons on the 15th of 
March. Whigs and Tories vied with 
each other in their determination to 
vindicate, not the majesty of the law, 
but the sovereignty of Great Britain. 
To Fox, who urged that the closing 
of the port should last only until the 
East India Company was paid for the 
tea, Lord North replied: ** Obedience, 
not indemnification, will be the test of 
the Bostonians.” Yet, when the bill 
was formally put upon its passage, 
even the manly voice of Fox was still. 
Strange as it may appear, the bill 
passed both Houses of Parliament 
without a dissenting voice. 
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In May, 1774, the colonists were*in 
anxious expectation; the letter of the 
agents had prepared them for the 
worst. Important as it was to the 
British Government that the crown 
officers should have the earliest notice 
of the decisive measure, and rapid as 
were its movements, it nevertheless 
failed in the effort. 

Thursday, May 12, the packet ship 
Samson, Captain Henry Coupar, ar- 
rived from London in twenty-seven 
days. She left London about the 10th, 
and Land’s End about the 14th of 
April. 

Among the interesting incidents 
connected with the voyage of this fast 
vessel, the journals record “ that Cap- 
tain Coupar brought an account of the 
receipt of bills sent from New York 
to London in one month and twenty- 
nine days, which was in less time 
than, perhaps, was ever known before, 
considering the distance.” 

But the packet brought news of a 
more startling character: a copy of 
the port bill, stirring letters from the 
friends of America in England, urging 
them to resistance, and word that Gen- 
eral Gage, commissioned Civil Gover- 
nor of Massachusetts, had engaged 
with four regiments to reduce Boston 
to submission, and was to sail from 
Portsmouth in the Lively, frigate, for 
his new government, on the 15th of 
April. 

The excitement in the city was 
heightened by the arrival of a schoon- 
er from Casco Buy, whose crew re- 
ported that, as they came past Boston, 
they heard great firing, from which it 
was supposed General Gage had ar- 
rived. This was an error, as the 
Lively only arrived on the 13th— 
the firing was from the castle, in joy 
at the appointment of General Gage. 

On Saturday, while hand-bills were 
freely passing about the city, a notice 
was posted in the coffee-house, calling 
a meeting of merchants and others 
at the house of Sam Fraunces, then 
known as the Queen’s Head Tavern. 

This building, incorrectly termed 
Washington's Headquarters, from the 
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fact that at this public-house the great 
chief bade farewell to his officers, is 
still standing on the corner of Broad 
and Pearl streets. In 1774 it was in 
the great centre of city movement. 

The same day the Vigilance Com- 
mittee of the Sons of Liberty, which 
had kept up its organization and had 
gained strength and numbers under 
the continued struggles which were 
taking place between the troops and 
the citizens, in which blood had flowed 
freely about the liberty pole more 
than once, addressed a letter to the 
committee at Boston, concerning the 
intended meeting, and pledging the 
merchants to “agree upon a_non- 
importation and non-exportation of 
goods to and from Great Britain.” 

The assemblage, proving too large 
for the rooms of Mr, Fraunces, ad- 
journed to the Exchange, a few paces 
distant. 

Two parties appeared at this meet- 
ing with printed lists of candidates for 
a committee. The one, a list of twen- 
ty-five members, was offered by Isaac 
Sears, the representative of the Sons 
of Liberty; the other, of fifty names, 
had been arranged by the merchants. 

One of these tickets was the base of 
both: there are but two names upon 
the smaller not found in the same 
order on the larger ticket. Both, in 
their original forms, are preserved in 
the admirable collection of hand-bills 
of this society. As neither is dated, it 
is, at this day, impossible to say 
whether that of fifty had been enlarged 
from the one of twenty-five names, or 
that of twenty-five reduced from that 
of fifty. Both were headed with the 
name of John Alsop, and both chiefly 
made up of merchants. 

There was a warm contest; but the 
merchants prevailed; and the commit- 
tee was raised and directed ‘to cor- 
respond with the neighboring colo- 
nies on the important crisis.” This 
was the famous Committee of Corre- 
spondence so much misunderstood and 
maligned, but from whose firm and 
consistent adherence to the idea of 
a Congress, the body which met in 
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Philadelphia in 1774, and is known as 
the first Continental Congress, more 
than to any other immediate cause, 
owed its origin. 

Among its members there will be 
recognized the familiar names of 
Messrs. Rache, Beekman, Bayard, 
Hoffman, Jay, Laight, Livingston, Mc- 
Evers, Van Horn, and Walton. 

On the 23d of May, the committee, 
at its first session, addressed a letter 
to the committee at Boston, in reply 
to one from them delivered in, at its 
first meeting, by Paul Revere, the ac- 
tive and patriotic Liberty Boy and 
express from Boston to Philadelphia. 
This letter announced the resolutions 
of non-importation, adopted by Bos- 
ton in town meeting, on May 13, and 
urged the concurrence of the other 
colomes. The answer of New York 
is important, as showing the spirit 
which animated the merchants of New 
York at this period, and their resolu- 
tion to adhere to their old and favor- 
ite plan of a congress. 

«The cause,” they answer, “ is gen- 
eral, and concerns a whole continent 
whoare equally interested with youand 
us; and we foresee no remedy can be 
of any avajl, unless it proceeds from 
the joint act and approbation of all. 
From a virtuous and spirited union 
much may be expected, while the 
feebie efforts of a few will only be at- 
tended with mischief and disappoint- 
ment to themselves, and triumph to 
the adversaries of our liberty. Upon 
these reasons, we conclude that a con- 
gress of deputies, from the colonies in 
general, is of the utmost moment; 
that it ought to be assembled without 
delay, and some unanimous resolu- 
tions formed in this fatal emergency 
—not only respecting your deplorable 
circumstances, but for the security of 
our common right.” And they request 
their ‘‘speedy opinion of the proposed 
congress,”’ that, if it meet with their 
approbation, they may use their ut- 
most endeavors to carry it into execu- 
tion. 

Meanwhile the letter of the Sons of 
Liberty, pledging the merchants of 
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New York in advance to a non-impor- 
tation agreement, had reached the 
Boston committee, and they replied on 
the 3d, expressing their concurrence 
with the proposed “suspension of 
trade.” The New York committee 
immediately answered, on June 7, that 
the Boston committee had made a mis- 
take in attributing to them an approv- 
al of the suspension of trade. * That, 
and every other resolution,” they add, 
“we have thought most prudent to 
leave for the discussion of the pro- 
posed general congress. Adhering, 
therefore, to that measure, as most 
conducive to promote the grand sys- 
tem of politics we all have in view, we 
have the pleasure to acquaint you 
that we shall be ready, on our part, to 
meet at any time and place that you 
shall think fit to appoint; either of 
deputies from the General Assembly, 
or such other deputies as shall be 
chosen, not only to speak the senti- 
ments, but also to pledge themselves 
for the conduct of the people of the 
respective colonies they represent.” 
They add: “ We can undertake to en- 
sure you, in behalf of the people of this 
colony, that they will readily agree to 
any measure that shall be adopted by 
the general congress. It will be ne- 
cessury that you give a sufficient time 
for the deputies of the colonies, as fur 
southward as the Carolinas, to assem- 
ble and acquaint them as soon as pos- 
sible with the proposed measure of a 
congress. 

* These letters to the southward we 
will forward with great pleasure.” 

In July, the concurrence of the oth- 
er colonies being obtained, and the 
Boston committee, acting upon the 
suggestion of New York, having 
named Philadelphia as the place, and 
September as the time for the pro- 
posed congress, the Committee of 
Correspondence nominated Philip 
Livingston, James Duane, Jolin Al- 
sop, Isanc Low, and John Jay as dele- 
gates, and at an election held toward 
the close of July they were elected. 

But the result was not reached with- 
out astruggle. The radical leaders, 
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discontented with their loss of control, 
and doubtless urged by their Boston 
friends, called a public meeting in 
the fields, July 6, at which it was re- 
solved that a non-importation agree- 
ment would be the salvation of North 
America; and instructed the deputies 
to establish a non-im portation act. 

The Committee of Correspondence 
would not be diverted from their pur- 
pose. In a report made on July 13, 
they again state that ‘the proposed 
congress of delegates is the most pru- 
dent measure that could be devised; 
that the whole subject should be left 
in the hands of Congress; that if a 
non-importation agreement be adopt- 
ed by Congress, it ought to be very 
generally and faithfully adhered to; 
and that a non-importation partially 
observed like the last would answer 
no good purpose, but, on the con- 
trary, serve to expose all the colonies 
to further injuries.” With the elec- 
tion of delegates, the object for which 
the committee was raised was at- 
tained. 

From first to last it never lost sight 
of the object which it set forth in its 
first letter. Every effort was made, 
aus has been shown, to force it to 
adopt the old measure of a breach of 
intercourse with Great Britain by vol- 
untaury agreement, and their refusal 
was answered with contumely in that 
day, and las been harshly judged by 
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historians in this.* Had they yielded, 
the scheme of a congress wouid, for a 
time at least, have fallen to the 
greund. Itwas only when Massachu- 
setts found that New York would be 
satisfied with nothing else than « con- 
gress, that she came into the often- 
proposed but always rejected scheme. 

And in all her subsequent history, 
New York has shown herself foremost 
in the States, as she was first in the 
colonies, in her devotion to the inter- 
ests of the whole country; and her 
merchants have been second to none 
in their lavish efforts to preserve and 
strengthen that union which was their 
early and constant wish, and which 
owed its final success to their persist- 
ent advocacy, more than to any other 
cause. 

It has not been intended in this 
sketch to enter into an historical ac- 
count of all the movements which pre- 
ceded and involved the Revolution, but 
simply to vindicate the merchants of 
New York from the unjust reproaches 
for their course in regard to the non- 
importation agreement, and to assert 
their claim to the honor of having most 
effectively aided in the formation of 
what they so aptly term “ that grand 
system of politics”—the American 
Union. 

JOHN AUSTIN STEVENS. 
* See Lossing’s “‘ Schuyler,” I., p. 254, and 
Oration by Richard Frothingham, July 4, 1874. 
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THE CLASSIC FLORA. 





HE Greeks, enthusiastic in their 
love of beauty, sought out anal- 
ogies for everything in nature; and 
most of their allegories convey some 
hidden meaning couched in the most 
beautiful form and language. A most 
striking instance of this is the fable 
of Narcissus : 
Pale Narcissus, that, in a well 
Seeing his beauty, in love with it fell. 
—" Virgil's Gnat.” 
He was passionately loved by the 
fair nymph Echo, but he slighted all 
her advances, and Nemesis, to punish 
him, caused him to fall in love with 
the reflection of his own face, which 
he saw in a fountain. He returned to 
the fountain again and again, only to 
become the more deeply enamored of 
the shadow, and so day after day he 
pined away until he died. When the 
nymphs came to prepare his body for 
burial, it was not to be found, but 
Instead whereof a yellow flower was found, 


With tufts of white about the button crowned. 
—Sandys’s Ovid. 


Any observer of the habits of plants 
cannot fail to remark how this flower 
ever loves the borders of streams, and 
leans over as if to catch a glimpse of 
itsown image. Keats thus most poet- 
ically conceives the manner in which 
the allegory entered another poet's 
brain : 


What first inspired a bard of old to sing 
Narcissus pining o’er the untainted spring? 

In some delicious ramble he had found 

A little space, with boughs all woven round; 
And in the midst a clearer pool 

Than e’er reflected in its pleasant cool 

The blue sky here and there serenely peeping, 
Through tendril wreaths fantastically creeping; 
And on the bank a lovely flower he spied, 

A meek and forlorn flower, with naught of pride, 
Drooping its beauty o’er the watery clearness, 
To woo its own sad image into nearness; 

Deaf to light Zephyrus, it would not move, 

But still would seem to droop, to pine, to love. 
So while the poet stood in that sweet spot, 
Some fainter gleanings o’er his fancy shot; 

Nor was it long ere he had told the tale 

Of young Narcissus and sad Echo’s bale. 





Pausanias relates the story some- 
what differently. The sister of Nar- 
cissus having died, he sought for her 
all through the wood, and seeing his 
image in the spring, thought it was his 
sister, and tried to embrace it: but 
finding it to be a shadow, he pined 
away and died. To my mind the 
other allegory is far more true to na- 
ture. The whole story is to be found 
in Ovid. 

This flower is sacred to Proserpine, 
who was gathering narcissus, roses, 
and violets, on the plains of Enna, 
when she, 

Herselfa fairer flower, by gloomy Dis 


Was gathered. 
—‘' Paradise Lost.” 


Here, while young Proserpine, among the maids, 
Diverts herself in these delicious shades; 
While like a child, with busy speed and care, 
She gathers lilies here and violets there; 
While first to fill her little lap she strives, 
Hell’s grizzly monarch at the shade arrives, 
Sees her there sporting on the flowery green, 
And loves the blooming maid as soon as seen. 
—Mainwaring’s Ovid, 

It has been supposed that the word 
daffodillies is merely a corruption of 
Dis’s lilies, and that these were the 
flowers which were dropped from the 
chariot of the god in his flight with 
Proserpine; and to which Shakespeare 
alludes: 

O Proserpina, 
For the flowers now, that, frighted, thou let'st 
fall 

From Dis’s wagon! Daffodils 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty. 


Of several varieties of daffodils, the 
poet’s narcissus is certainly the most 
beautiful. The corolla is pure white, 
with a yellow cup in the centre. The 
more common varieties have yellow 
corollas, and some by excessive culti- 
vation have become so doubled that it 
is almost impossible to trace in them 
the original flower. The bright yel- 
low of the flower is very conspicuous. 
Mrs. Browning, in her “ Child’s Gar- 
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den,” makes for her hero, Hector, a 


Brazen helm of daffodillies 
With a glitter toward the light. 

These flowers are also known by 
the name of Lent lilies, from the time 
of their blossoming. The Welsh call 
them clychau maban, babies’ bells, the 
French Janeltes des Contois, and the 
Italians fiore di Santa Catarina. The 
white daffodil is sacred to St. Perpetua, 
and the yellow one to St. Catharine. 
It is a very fragile flower, which ac- 
counts for the story of Narcissus pin- 
ing away. Herrick, in his lines to the 
diuffodils, thus addresses them : 

Fair daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon; 

As yet the early rising sun 
Has not attained his noon. 

Another peculiarity of this flower 
must be noticed. The calyx or cup in 
the centre contains a nectar which 
may well answer to the tears which 
Narcissus shed in his foolish love for 
the shadow; and to this Milton refers 
in his “* Lycidas "— 

Bid Amaranthus all his beauty shed, 
And daffodils fill their cups with tears 
To strew the laureate hearse where Lycid lies. 

And what more can be said of the 
laurel, the favorite of the muses, and 
the poet’s theme and crown? The 
very name is derived from aus, praise, 
as it was bestowed upon those whom 
nations delighted to honor. 

For one lefe given of the noble tre 

To any wight that hath done worthily 

(An it be done so as it eught to be), 

Is more honour than anything earthly. 
—Chaucer. 

Our American laurel must not be 
mistaken for the classic laurel, which 
now goes by the name of bay tree, al- 
though it rivals it, no doubt, in the 
beauty of its leaves and flowers. An 
infusion of bay leaves in spirits forms 
an important item of commerce, be- 
ing a favorite article of the toilet. 

The bay was anciently considered, 
us well as the olive, a sign of peace, 
and a branch of it borne between con- 
tending armies betokened an imme- 
diate cessation of hostilities. But it 
was preéminently the symbol of vic- 
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tory. Despatches from a victorious 
army to the. Roman senate were usu- 
ally bound up in bay leaves; ships, 
tents, the fasces of the general, the 
swords and javelins of the soljiers, 
were decorated with them; while 
the victorious general himself wore 
around his brows the coveted wreath. 
Garlands of laurel were bestowed upon 
the successful competitors at the Py- 
thian games. <A wreath of laure] was 
also worn by the priestess of Del- 
phi, and one of her incantations con- 
sisted in chewing some of the leaves 
and throwing them into the sacred 
fire. It was believed that this tree, 
being under the especial protection of 
Jupiter, was never subject to any dan- 
ger from his thunderbolts. 


Where bayes still grow (by thunder not struck 
down), 
The victor’s garland and the poet’s crown. 
—Browne. 


The Emperor Tiberius, accordingly, 
wore, besides his imperial crown, one 
made of bay leaves as a specific against 
thunder and lightning, while he took 
the additional precaution of creeping 
under the boughs of a bay tree while 
a storm was going over. 

The story of the metamorphosis of 
the nymph Daphne into the laurel is 
in substance as follows: Daphne, the 
daughter of the river Peneus in Thes- 
saly, was seen by Apollo, who fell vio- 
lently in love with her, and deter- 
mined to win her for his own. But 
the coy nymph was not so easily to be 
won. She fled from him, and he pur- 
sued; and just as the chase became 
exciting, she prayed to her father to 
deliver her, and when the fickle sun- 
god came up to her, and was about to 
embrace her, behold! in his arms her 
body was changed into the trunk of a 
tree, her arms shot out into branches, 
and her hair into leaves. Thus eluded, 
Apollo still determined to adopt it as 
his own, and thus addressed it: 


Be thou the prize of honor and renown, 
The deathless poem and the poet crown; 


and it still continues to be the 


Mecd of mighty conquerors and poets sage 
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The statues of Apollo and his son 
Zsculapius were crowned with lau- 
rel. Young doctors in medicine, upon 
taking their degree, were called bac- 
calaureates, from the circumstance of 
their being crowned with the berries 
(bacce) of the laurel. The laurel was 
deemed by them a panacea for all dis- 
eases, and a sprig of it was hung up at 
the doors of those who were sick, for 
its intrinsic virtue as well as its being 
a propitiation to Ausculapius, the god 
of physic. The decay of this tree was 
considered an omen of some dire na- 
tional calamity. 

Milton mentions laurel and myrtle 
as intertwining and forming the roof 
of the nuptial bower of Adam and Eve 
in Paradise. Virgil frequently alludes 
to the “ green bay that binds the poet’s 
brow,” and Spenser thus speaks of the 
transformation of Daphne: 

Proud Daphne, scorning Phebus’ lovely fyre 
On the Thessalian shore, from him did flee, 
For which the gods, in theyre revengefull yre, 

Did her transforme into a lawrell tre. 

The laurel was also a great favorite 
with Chaucer; but Petrarch’s name is 
most indissolubly linked with it. ‘The 
long and steadfast love which he bore 
to Laura occasioned him to immortal- 
ize his name and hers in deathless 
poesy, and for this he was publicly 
crowned in the capitalat Rome. Leigh 
Hunt says of him: “It is a remarka- 
ble instance of the fondness with which 
he cherished the united ideas of Laura 
and laurel, that he confesses it to have 
been one of the greatest delights he 
experienced in receiving the crown 
upon his head ” 


O thou victorious and triumphal tree, 

Glory of poets and of emperors, 

How many sad and how many sweet hours 

Hast thou in this short life bestowed on me. 
Tasso thus apostrophizes a sprig of 

laurel which he perceived in the flow- 

ing hair of his mistress: 

O glad, triumphal bough, 

That now adornest conquering chiefs, and now 

( lippest the brows of overruling kings, 

From victory to victory, 

That climbing on through all the heights of 

story, 

From worth to worth, and glory unto glory, 

To finish all, O gentle and royal tree, 

Thou reignest now upon the flourishing head 


At whose triumphant eyes Love and our souls 
are fed. 

As is well known, the mistletoe was 
the sacred plant of the Druids. The 
peculiar sanctity which they attached 
to the number three accounts partly, 
no doubt, for the regard which they 
paid to it, as its legves and berries 
grow in clusters of three affixed to one 
stalk. But the mistletoe which grew 
upon the oak they especially held 
in great veneration. The oak being 
their sacred tree, and the mistletoe be- 
ing so seldom found upon it, led them 
to look upon it as something super- 
natural, When found growing in this 
situation it was carefully guarded un- 
til the proper time for cutting it; ¢. ¢., 
the summer and winter solstices, their 
two great annual feasts, when all the 
people in procession, headed by the 
priests, who were clothed in white, 
marched around the tree, singing 
hymns. The chief Druid cut off the 
mistletoe with a golden bill or hook, 
and it was caught by another Druid in 
a white woollen cloth. If any part of 
the plant touched the ground, it was 
regarded as an omen of disaster. The 
mistletoe was then offered up on the 
altar, which was always erected under 
the boughs of the oak, and on which 
had previously been sacrificed two 
white bulls that had never been dese- 
crated by the yoke. It-+is said that 
some relics of this rite still remain in 
France. The Druids called the mis- 
tletoe ‘* all heal,” and Stokely observes 
that they regarded it as ‘‘an emblem of 
the salutiferous advent of the Messiah.” 

It has been supposed that the wor- 
ship of the Druids bore some affinity 
with that paid to Baal, the sun god, in 
the East. It is certain that the Druids 
were considerably controlled in their 
religious festivals by the course of the 
sun, observing, as before remarked, its 
two great resting places for their two 
most important feasts. In some parts 
of Ireland the Beiltan is still celebrat- 
ed on Midsummer day. A part of the 
ceremony consists in jumping through 
a fire, which is kindled for the occa- 
sion. Zan is Celtic for fire, and notice 
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the similarity of the first part of the 
word to Baal. In connection with 
this it is interesting to observe that the 
mistletoe blossoms about the time of 
the summer solstice, and its berries 
ripen at about the time of the winter 
solstice, which was another potent rea- 
son, doubtless, for the estimation in 
which the plant was held. 

In the Scandinavian mythology Bal- 
der, the son of Odin, was slain by a 
little twig of the mistletoe hurled at 
him from the hands of one who was 
blind, after he had escaped unhurt all 
the showers of arrows which the gods 
had let fly at him in battle. His moth- 
er, Frigga, had conjured all the powers 
in nature—earth, air, fire, water, plants, 
animals, stones, ete.—not to hurt her 
son, and they kept their oath; but of 
this one little plant, deemed too insig- 
nificant, she asked not the favor. Loke, 
the implacable enemy of Balder, found 
this out, and so used his knowledge to 
his own advantage and Balder's de- 
struction. 

Pliny mentions the use of it among 
the Gauls. It was used in the reli- 
gious ceremonies of the Greeks, who 
were also aware of its medicinal vir- 
tues. By them it was compared to 
the golden bough in infernis. The 
Latin name, Viscum album, is derived 
from a white, sticky substance, resem- 
bling bird lime, found in the berry. 
The flowers are yellow, berries white, 
leaves smooth and lance-shaped, but 
broad and blunt atthe end. St. Pierre 
observes that the leaves are used by 
hunters for quenching their thirst. 
The net by which the plant attaches 
itself to the tree is thick and woody. 
The mistletoe is eagerly devoured by 
sheep, and is considered a remedy for 
some diseases to which they are sub- 
ject. Lord Bacon says of it: “ Mistle- 
toe groweth chiefly upon crab trees, 
apple trees, sometimes upon hazels, 
but rarely upon oaks, the mistletoe of 
which is considered very medicinal. 
It is ever green, winter and summer, 
and beareth a white, glistening berry, 
and it is a plant utterly differing from 
the plant on which it groweth.” In 
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Spain and Palestine the mistletoe is 
found growing upon the branches of 
the olive tree. 

In the manor houses of England the 
Christmas decorations are not thought 
to be complete unless at least a sprig 
of mistletoe is hung up in the centre 
of the room. It is considered a great 
feat to lead a fair, blushing girl under 
the mistletoe unawares, and then sur- 
prise her by stealing a kiss. 

Many a maiden’s cheek is red, 

By lips and laughter thither led ; 
And fluttering bosoms come and go, 
Under the Druid mistletoe. 

It was a jocular saying that the maid- 
en who was not kissed under the mis- 
tletoe would not be married that year. 

On account of its connection with 
the heathen mysteries of yore, the 
mistletoe is not generally used in 
church decorations, although at York 
cathedral, as Stokely informs us, it 
was carried up to the high altar and 
thence to the gates of the city, where 
a public pardon was granted to all 
sorts of offenders. 

When rosemary and bayes, the poet's crown, 
Are bawled in frequent cries through all the 
town, 

Then judge the festival of Christmas near— 
Christmas, the joyous period of the year! 
Now with bright holly all the temples strew, 
With laurel green and sacred mistletoe. 

—Gay. 

Unlike the mistletoe, the vervain 
has nothing in its external appearance 
which would be likely to arrest or at- 
tract the attention. No one would 
readily imagine that a plant possess- 
ing an appearance so forlorn, ragged, 
and weedlike could have been regard- 
ed by priests and curators of religion 
with the utmost esteem and venera- 
tion. The very name, verbena, is de- 
rived from a word which signified a 
holy herb. Its principal use seems to 
have been in lustrations. It was re- 
garded alike by the Magi of Persia, 
the Druids of Gaul and Britain, and 
the Greeks and Romans. The last 
named people had feasts called verbe- 
nalia, at which the temples were first 
cleansed and sanctified with the sacred 
herb, then the altars were decorated 
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with its leaves, and the heads of the 
beasts offered in sacrifice were gar- 
landed with the same. 

The Magi ascribed to the vervain the 
power of healing diseases and curing 
bites of insects and rabid animals. 
They also believed that a person who 
rubbed it on his body could gain what- 
ever he wished; it restored alienated 
friendship, and worked all manner of 
charms, 

Black. melancholy rusts that fed despair, 

Through wounds’ long rage, with sprinkled ver- 
vain cleared, 

Strewed leaves of willow to refresh the air, 

And with rich fumes his sullen senses cheered. 

There were certain phases of the 
sun and moon which were to be ob- 
served when this plant was taken up; 
honey was poured on the ground, and 
other sacrifices were offered to the 
earth as an atonement for robbing it 
of so sacred an herb. Venus wore a 
crown of myrtle mingled with ver- 
vain; and a German friend informs 
me that it is still the custom in Ger- 
many to present a wreath of vervain 
to a newly made bride. Among the 
shepherds of France, too, it was cus- 
tomary to remove it from the ground 
at certain set times, and witl various 
magical incantations. Pieces of the 
root were hung around the neck with 
white satin ribbon, as a preservative 
from danger and the spells of witch- 
craft. We may smile at these follies 
of a bygone age, but are they any 
more ridiculous than the belief which 
exists at the present day, among per- 
sons who ought to know better, that 
if a piece of stolen meat is laid upon 
warts, it will drive them away; or 
that the fall of a looking-glass, and 
many other occurrences, are omens 
betokening death? 

We find Spenser and Drayton allu- 
ding to some of these marvelous quali- 
ties of the vervain: 

Veyne-healing verven and head-purging dill; 
and, 
The vervain and the dill, 
That hindereth witches of their will. 

The country people of England call 

the vervain “ simpler’s joy,” as it be- 
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tokens to the wandering traveller the 
nearness of human habitation. It is 
also called *Juno’s tears.” Its bril- 
liant flowers are well known in our 
gardens. 

Hellebore was another plant which 
made some figure among the ancient 
classic physicians and _ naturalists. 
Dioscorides and Pliny mention it, also 
Hippocrates. It grew ia abundance 
on Mt. Olympus. It was held to bea 
certain cure in cases of madness or in- 
sanity. 

Thou art mad; so gather hellebore. 
—Theocritus. 

Melampus, 2 celebrated physician of 
antiquity, used this plant to cure the 
daughters of Proclus, king of Argolis, 
of madness, from which circumstance 
it was called Melamprodium. Phi- 
losophers, when about to undertake 
any severe intellectual labor, were 
wont to clear their brains for the task 
by first purging themselves with hel- 
lebore. Burton says of borage and hel- 
lebore that they are 

£overaigne plants to purge the veines 

Of melancholy, and clear the heart 

Of those black fumes which make it smart; 

To clear the brain of misty fogs 

Which dull our senses; 

The best medicine which God e’er made 

For this maladie, if well assaide. 

A hint was flung at the skinflinti- 
ness of misers by saying that they re- 
quired a double dose of this powerful 
herb. 

The ancients strewed the floors of 
their apartments with hellebore, as it 
was believed thatit preserved the in- 
mates from the influence of evil spir- 
its. Their cattle were protected in a 
similar manner from witchcraft. and 
disease. Many religious ceremonies 
were performed when this plant was 
dug up; libations were offered to the 
gods, hymns sung, a magic circle was 
drawn around the plant, and prayers 
offered up to Jupiter and Apollo for 
leave to take it from the ground. 
Hunters used it to rub on their arrows 
before going to the chase, as it made 
the flesh of the game killed more ten- 
der. 

Crocus was another of those melan- 
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choly and unfortunate lovers, who by 
some “rich change” was metamor- 
phosed into a flower. The nymph 
Smilax was the object of his affec- 
tions. She was changed into a yew 
tree. Homer mentions the crocus in 
the passage already quoted, where it 
is spoken of as one of the flowers 
which composed the fragrant couch 
of Jove and Juno. There are two 
distinct species of this flower, the 
spring crocus, which, 

In the shrewd March morn, 

Thrusts up its saffron spear; 
and the later or autumnal saffron, 
which is the one Virgil alludes to so 
frequently as furnishing food for 
bees. 
The young, returning home at dead of night, 
Faint, droop beneath the thyme that loads their 

flight, 

Where’er a willow waves or arbute grows, 
Or cassia scents the gale, or crocus glows, 
Or hyacinth unfurls its purple hue. 

And again, in his directions for 
planting, he says: 

Let gardens, breathing sweets, the bee invite, 
To (ix on saffron beds his bounded flight. 
—Georgics, 4. 

The Romans used saffron as a cos- 
metic, as well as to strew their apart- 
ments. The Cornish peasantry mix it 
in cakes to give them a yellow color. 
The Arabs use it for the same pur- 
pose. The word saffron is derived 
from the Arabic safra, to be yellow. 
The Irish use it in coloring linen. The 
spring crocus, also called Hymen’s 
torch, is dedicated to St. Valentine, 
who is famous as the patron saint of 
lovers, and about whose day it blos- 
sous. F 

The crocus blows before the shrine 
At vernal dawn of Valentine. 

Another account is given of the ori- 
gin of this interesting little flower, but 
us it is not so poetically beautiful we 
may reject it if we choose. It is said 
that it arose from drops of magic li- 
quor prepared by Medea, and accident- 
uly spilled on the ground. 

Another account still is, that the 
crocus receives its name from Coriscus, 
a city and mountain in Cilicia, to 
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which there is an allusion by Spenser 
in * Virgil’s Gnat”: 

Saffron sought for im Cilician soyle. 

The anemone— 

Coy anemone, that ne'er uncloses 
Her lips, until they’re blown on by the wind— 
is fubled by the poets to have sprung 
from the tears of Venus, shed over theo 
body of Adonis, her lover. Adonis 
took great delight in the pleasures of 
the chase, and Venus had often tried 
to dissuade him from it; but he disre- 
garded all her tears and prayers, until 
one day he was slain by a wild boar in 
the mountains of Lebanon. The boar, 
it is said, was no less a personage than 
Mars, who had, in a fit of jealousy, 
transformed himself into one for the 
express purpose of killing Adonis. 
Venus, alarmed by the cries of Adonis, 
was hastening to his assistance, when 
in her haste she was wounded by a 
thorn on a rose bush, which had for- 
merly borne white roses, but ever 
after this time they were of the col- 
or of blood. Venus, finding herself 
wholly unable to revive the drooping 
Adonis, mingled her tears with his 
blood, which then sprung up into a 
flower, that has ever since been re- 
ceived as the emblem of sorrowful re- 
membrance. Ovid thus relates the 
story: 
But be thy blood a flower. Had Proserpine 
The power to change snymph to mint? Is mine 
Inferior? or will any envy me 
For such a change? Thus having uttered, she 
Poured nectar on it, of a fragrant smell; 
Sprinkled therewith, the blood began to swell 
Like shining bubbles that from drops ascend; 
And ere an hour was at an end, 
From thence a flower, alike in color, rose 
Such as those trees produce, whose truits en- 

close 
Within the limber wind their purple erains: 
And yet the beauty but awhile remains; 
For those light, hanging leaves infirmly placed, 
The winds, that blow on all things, quickly 


blast. 
—Sandys's Ovid. 


The word anemone is derived from 
the Greek anemos, wind; and Pliny 
says of the flower that it ‘ never 
opens but when the wind is blowing, 
from whence it derives its name.” It 
is the action of the wind on the deii- 
cate petals of the flower which causes 
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them to open, and then, owing to their 

extreme fragility, they are soon blown 

away by it. 

The winds forbid the flowers to flourish long, 

Which owe tw winds their names in Grecian 
song. 

By the ancients it was considered 
the emblem of sickness. Pliny directs 
that every person should gather the 
first anemone he saw in the spring, at 
the same time repeating, “I gather 
thee us a remedy against disease.” It 
was then to be placed ina scarlet cloth 
and preserved until case of sickness, 
when it was tied around the neck of 
the sick person; and it was believed 
that it wrought marvellous cures. 

Rapin, in his poem on gardens, says 
that the anemone owes its existence 
to the jealousy of Flora, who was fear- 
ful that a certain beautiful nyniph 
should supersede her in the affections 
of her husband Zephyrus, and so caus- 
ed her to be transformed into this 
flower. 

There seems to be no little confu- 
sion about the story of Venus and 
Adonis, each poet telling it as liketh 
him best, until it is impossible to recon- 
cile the different versions. Some of the 
fubles represent that Venus changed 
her lover bodily into the anemone, 
while others tell us that it was his 
blood which produced it; and others 
again say that the flower which sprang 
up from his blood was the Adonis 
or pheasant’s eye, a beautiful little 
flower growing in abundance in the 
place where it is supposed he fell. 
See Shakespeare’s lines on Venus and 
Adonis. Tlie French call the Adonis 
gouttes de sang, drops of blood. 
Venus appealed to Jupiter, and im- 
plored him to restore the life of her 
favorite. He consented on condition 
that Adonis should spend six months 
of the year with her and the remain- 
ing six with Proserpine. This is ex- 
plained by the sun being present one 
half of the year with the upper hemi- 
sphere of the world, and the other half 
with the lower world. The boar that 
killed Adonis is winter. 

Go, beloved Adonis, go, 
Year by year, thus to and fro, 
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Only privileged demigod! 

There was no such open road 

For Atrides; nor the great 

Ajax, chief infuriate; 

Not for Hector, noblest once 

Of his mother s twenty sons; 

Nor Patroclus, nor the boy 

That returned from taken Troy. 
—Tr. from Theoc. in Hunt's “ Foliage.” 

Spenser, in referring to the story 
of Adonis, says that Venus still keeps 
him 

Lapped in flowers and pretious spycerie. 

The annual feasts which were insti- 
tuted in honor of Adonis were called 
Adonai; and Plato alludes to little 
boxes of flowers, called gardens of 
Adonis, which were used at these so- 
lemnities. These feasts were sup- 
posed to be identical with those kept 
in honor of Isis and Osiris in Egypt. 
Adonis was the Syrian Thammuz, 

Whose annual wound in Lebanon allured 

The Syrian damsels to lament his fate 

In amorous ditties all a summer’s day; 

While smooth Adonis, from his native rock, 

Ran purple to the sea, supposed with blood 

Of Thammuz, yearly wounded 

—‘* Paradise Lost,” b. I, v. 447. 

The traveller Maundrell explains 
the red color of the river to be de- 
rived from the minim or red earth 
which formed its banks. The heathens 
supposed it to be either the blood of 
Adonis mingling with the waters of 
the river, or that it became red out of 
sympathy for the death of Adonis. 

The amaranth among the ancients 
was used to symbolize immortality. 
It was perhaps to signify that the 
fame of the heroic deeds of Achilles 
should never die, that the Thessalians 
wore crowns of amaranth at his 
funeral. The flowers of the globe 
amaranth retain their color and bril- 
lianey for a surprising length of time. 
They are much used in Spain and Por- 
tugal for decorating churches in win- 
ter. 

Queen Christina of Sweden insti- 
tuted in 1653 an order called Knights 
of Amaranth. Whether it, or the 
fume of the knights composing it, is to 
be immortal, I cannot tell. We are 
told of the angels in heaven, that 

To the ground 
With solemn adoration down they cast 
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Their crowns, inwove with amaranth and gold ; 
Immortal amaranth, a flower which once 
In Paradise, fast by the tree of life, 
Began to bloom ; but soon for man’s offence 
To heaven removed, where first it grew, there 
grows 
And flowers aloft, shading the fount of life 
With these, that never fade, the spirits elect 
Bind their resplendent locks, inwreathed with 
beams. 
— ‘Paradise Lost,” b. III., v. 330-361. 

The ‘cypress funereal,” grand, 
gloomy, and dark, accorded well with 
the idea which the ancients entertain- 
ed of death. Upon the death of a 
person a branch of cypress was laid 
at the door. Virgil makes mention 
in the “* Hneid” of two altars wreath- 
ed with cypress, which were raised to 
celebrate the funeral obsequies of 
Polydne. Shakespeare also alludes to 
the funereal character of the plant in 
the song in “* Twelfth Night "— 

In sad cypress let me be laid. 

To refer once more to the “ Meta- 
morphoses” of Ovid. We are there 
told that Cyparissus, son of Telephus 
of Cea, having inadvertently killed 
the favorite stag of Apollo, he took it 
so to heart that he pined awzy and 
died, whereupon Apollo turned him 
into 2 cypress. 

There is an old tradition that the 
cross of our Saviour was of cypress, 
whereunto Chaucer alludes in his 
“Squire of Lowe Degree ”: 

The tre was of cypress, 
The first tre that Jesu chose 

The cypress is a prominent feature 
in the scenery of a Turkish cemetery, 
while it is very frequently found in 
such localities in our own country. 

The asphodel was another plant 
commonly used to decorate the graves 
of the departed, from the belief that 
it afforded nourishment to the manes 
of the dead. Homer tells us of the 
vast plains of asphodel which were 
beyond the Acheron, and where the 
shades of the departed drank the wa- 
ters of oblivion: 

By the streams that ever flow, 

By the fragrant winds that blow 
O’er the Elysian bowers ; 

By those happy souls that dwell 

In yellow meads of asphodel 


Or amaranthine bowers. 
—Pope. 
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The asphodel was sacred to Proser- 
pine, “ queen of shades.” 

Any account of classical flowers 
would be incomplete without at least 
a brief mention of the famous lotos, 
which Spenser calls “ wicked ” : 

Wicked for holding guilefully away 
Ulysses’ men, 

Ulysses, in the course of his long 
wanderings after the siege of Troy, 
was driven by stress of weather on the 
coast of Libya, in North Africa, where 
dwelt the Lotophagi. His men, deaf 
tw the remonstrances of their leader, 
soon were steeped in the pleasures of 
forgetfulness. 

They eat, they drink, and nature gives the feast ; 

The trees around them all their food produce. 

Lotos the name ; divine, nectareous juice ! 

(Thence called Lotophagi) : which whoso tastes, 

Insatiate riots in the sweet repasts, 

Nor other home nor other care intends, 

But quits bis house, his country, and his friends. 
— Pope's “‘ Odyssey.” 

Some have held the mistaken notion 
that this lotos was the same as the 
Egyptian water-lily. The lotos here 
meant grew to the height of a tree, 
and bore a whitish fruit of a sweet, 
luscious taste. Mohammedan writers 
tell us that this tree grows in the sev- 
enth heaven, at the right hand of God. 

It is not definitely known what was 
the herb moly of the ancients. In his 
adventures, Ulysses falls in with the 
witch Circe, who, by the power of hex 
spells, changed all his men, with the 
exception of Eurylochus, into swine. 
Mercury presented to Ulysses a root 
of this plant wherewith to overcome 
the enchantment. 

Thus while he (Hermes) spake, the sovereign 
plant he drew, ; 

Where on th’ all-bearing earth unmarked it 
grew, 

And showed its nature and its wondrous power. 

Black was the root, but milky white the flower ; 

Moly the name to mortals hard to find, 

But all is easy to the ethereal kind. 


—Pope’s ‘* Odyssey.” 
Who would dream that the fragrant 
mint, the delight of cooks and pru- 
dent housewives, was once a Grecian 
nymph, transformed into its present 
state by the jealousy of Proserpine? 
We also learn from Ovid that Myrrha, 
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daughter of Cinyras, king of Cyprus, 


after committing a horrible crime, fled 
into Arabia, where she was changed 
into a myrrh tree. 

We night pursue the subject much 
further; the great difficulty has been 
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tell the same old story, coupled with 
higher intimations revealed to us in 
the light of science and religion. 


Oh, true things are fables, 
Fit for sagest tables ; 
And the flowers are true things, yet no fables 








they. 
to keep within bounds. To all lovers . —Hunt's “ Songs of Flowers.” 
of the classic myths these flowers still Mary A. LLoyp. 
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F my love smile: 


So twinkle stars, through nights by moons made gold; 


So landscapes beam ‘neath summer suns unrolled. 


If my love laugh: 


So play in song glad waves along white sands; 
So harps of leaves laugh ’neath olian hands. 


If my love speak: 


So ring the merry voices of the woods, 
That cheer alike sunshine and solitudes. 


If mv love blush: 


So morning flushes up the dimpled skies; 
So eve's carnation with the twilight dies. 


If my love weep: 


So fall the crystal tears of night in dew. 
Skies weep that earth may bloom more fair and new. 


If my love love: 


So bliss leaps gladly from blest heart to heart; 
Nor life, nor death shall find our souls «part. 








LEAH: A WOMAN OF FASHION. 
By Mrs. Epwarps. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE MOON SO-CALLED OF HONEY. 


O some human creatures folly 
means pleasure: ‘the more 
they drink of the world the more it in- 
toxicateth.” To others folly is educa- 
tion; perilous, but necessary. Jack 
Chamberlayne belongs to the class of 
men who turn day into night, frequent 
music halls, drink, smoke, beggar 
themselves over the card table, from 
habit; who hate the fatal routine as 
no hired laborer ever hated his day’s 
evork, however nauseous; a perfectly 
hopeless class, aware themselves of 
their own hopelessness. 

“Turn over a new leaf!” Thus 
Jack will answer friend or physician 
who attempts to reason with him. 
* Drink a cup of water gruel, and to 
bed at ten-and for what? I don’t 
care a straw whether I live or die-— 
the pace which finishes me soonest 
will suit my book best. The duty I 
owe to others? As long as I contrive 
to live till my next birthday, and keep 
well outof the way meanwhile, ‘others’ 
will not complain, depend upon it.” 

And yet when he and Leah drive 
away from Mine. Bonchrétien’s door 
on that October evening we know of, 
the germ of better resolves was in 
Jack Chamberlayne’s breast. Men- 
tally and physically, never was man 
of five-and-twenty more absolute a 
wreck than he; and still, in the very 
depths of Juck’s moral nature, there 
was not the unsoundness you would 
think. He forsook his bride of an 
hour to run after Rose the chamber- 
maid, prompted by the same school- 
boy spirit in which, had occasion per- 
mitied, he would have hiccupped forth 
the ** Ten Little Niggers ” at the wed- 
ding feast. Before half the moon * so- 
called of honey ” had waned, he had 
transgressed every limit of good taste 


and sober sense. But in his heart— 
poor Jack Cham berlayne’s heart!—was 
honest love for his wife, determination, 
just as sincere as though he had been 
a wiser man, to make her happy. 

If Leah could have dissembled bet- 
ter!—she who, in all life’s graceful 
trivialities, dissembled to such perfec- 
tion. Alas! to feign affection at every 
hour of existence; to find talk (Bell 
Baltimore’s style of talk) for a com- 
panion brainless even in the intervals 
when what intelligence he possessed 
was not overclouded by wine; to sym- 
pathize, or seem to sympathize, with 
his interests; to think down to the ley- 
el of his thoughts—this was beyond 
her strength. 

Had she never met Danton, never 
awaked through love to remorse, she 
might possibly have tried, with less 
self-reproachful earnestness, to sus- 
tain the burthen of her new duties, and 
in trying less have succeeded better. 
As it was, they had not been married 
a week before Jack, with all his dul- 
ness, began to discern that every hour, 
every minute of Leah’s life was a 
piece of labored, albeit conscientious 
acting. He lad known her, in the 
days of their engagement, changeable, 
petulant, imperious, bewitching al- 
ways, and was prepared for the same 
kind of qualities in her as a wife. 
These he could have comprehended. 
Leah Paseal, with her power of alter- 
nate torture and fascination, was at 
Jenst a flesh and blood angel; not di- 
vided by any marked difference from 
the angels of his own past experience. 
Of Leah Chamberlayne gentle, pa- 
tient, icily submissive to his smallest 
whim or wish, Jack understood no 
more than he did of any stone god- 
dess in the galleries through which, 
yawning and martyred, he found him- 
self forced to loiter during the first 
miserable weeks of his marriage. 
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What was it that set the Leah he 
had won so irreconcilably at odds 
with the Leah he had courted? Did 
the fault lie in himself? Jack had 
graduated long before in the school of 
cheap Saturday cynicism; knew the 
stock maxims by heart xbout woman, 
her master, and the excellently tonic 
quiulities of neglect, when exhibited by 
husbands. So he tried the experi- 
ment of neglect; and after leaving 
his bride alone for half a day or more, 
would find her on his return gentle, 
patient, submissive as was her wont, 
but with a look sometimes about the 
eyelids that told of tears, and occa- 
sionally so far forgetful of her duty as 
not even to inquire what had kept her 
lord from her side so long. Had she 
had some old love affair of which he 
knew not? Difficult even for jealousy 
to suspect that Leah Pascal, as he first 
suw her at Scarborough, under the 
wing of Mrs. Baltimore, could have 
been the victim of any sort of senti- 
ment. But since: had that flirtation 
with Lord Stair in Paris left a deeper 
murk upon her memory than she 
would have him think? 

Jack busied himself over this last 
idea, magnified remembered trifles, 
coined others, with as much consis- 
tency, as varied powers of self-torture, 
as though he had been a man of the 
very finest intellect. At length en- 
lightenment blazed upon him sudden- 
ly, and with such concentrated force 
as to shrivel up doubt, uncertainty— 
alas! and with them his last lingering 
belief in Leah—forevermore! 

It was one blue spring midday in 
Rome. Their life, I should say, had 
taken a somewhat better turn since 
they arrived in Rome. English beer 
could be had in the Eternal City, and 
rats; and a special turn of fortune had 
thrown Jack across an old school 
friend possessing congenial tastes— 
and terriers. Resources like these at 
least robbed Mr. Chamberlayne’s days 
of the hideous monotony that liad 
crushed him at the Italian lakes and 
in Florence; while at the same time 
they brought something like liberty to 
his wife. If ruins and picture galler- 
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ies yielded her pleasure, in heaven's 
name let her make the most of it— 
with a hired cicerone. Jack, for one, 
wus never going to pretend « love for 
antiquities and such ‘ bosh” again! 
And with a sense of greater interest 
than she had taken in anything since 
her marriage, Leah ere long began to 
avail herself of this grudgingly accord- 
ed freedom. 

She wus too profoundly unread, 
thanks to Colonel Pascal's system of 
female edueution, to derive the keen 
delight born of association from whit 
she saw. But to a bruised spirit, with 
or without the higher help of know)- 
edge, the mere breathing of Roman 
air is medicine. Laocoon’s torture, 
the Gladiator’s death swoon bore 
scarcely more significance to Leah 
than the biscuit shepherdesses or 
painted fans of a Parisian toy stall. 
The subtle poetry of external Rome— 
its magnificence and meanness, its no- 
ble, breathing past, its sordid, pulse- 
less present —touched her only remote- 
ly. And still, day by day, she felt that 
her pain lessened; that the imperfec- 
tions of her own span of existence be- 
came vague and unsubstantial in the 
presence of :li these centuries, whose 
fuotprints lay around her. During 
her life’s one hour of poetry, under the 
chestnuts in the Tuileries, Danton 
had spoken of Rome, and of how one 
day they would wander amid its mar- 
vels together. And in this remem- 
brance, unacknowledged possibly by 
herself, there was another source of 
semi-bitter balm. If she had had the 
strength to accept him and poverty, 
they might have been standing now 
under this Italian sky, arm clasped in 
arm, heart answering to heart, intelli- 
gence to intelligence. For she would 
have risen—vain dream of every wo- 
man who has made « mistaken mar- 
ringe—she would have risen, through 
the force of affection alone, to the lev- 
el of the man she loved; would have 
seen through his eyes, thought through 
his thoughts—sufficiently at least to 
learn—and so yield him the sweets of 
perfect companionship. 

The pathetic contrast of her actual 
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loneliness—a hired cicerone, or Brad- 
shaw, for her guide, her husband else- 
where engaged with beer and terriers— 
would bring a choking sensation in 
Leah’s breast, tears unbidden to her 
eyes. Still, the pain, the tears were 
healing ones. The moment that re- 
gret can become associated with some 
new source of wholesome daily plea- 
sure, we have advanced one stage upon 
the road to consolation. Leah grew to 
look forward to each new morning’s 
occupation; Mr. Chamberlayne con- 
tinued to kill time and rats—quiescent, 
if not amused. And then came the 
unhappy accident that overset every- 
thing. teturning unexpectedly to 
their lodging in the Piaaza di Spagna, 
one blue spring midday, Jack found 
his wife alone, weeping passionately, 
un open letter between her hands. 

To dull, furtive tear-shedding, or 
rather to the tell-tale signs of such, 
Jack had grown tolerably hardened. 
‘This was the first time in his married 
experience that he had witnessed any 
outburst of a demonstrative or open 
kind from Leah; and he insisted—had 
he not the right?—upon knowing what 
was the meaning of it. From whom 
was the letter? What! had it got to 
this already—that she carried on a 
clandestine correspondence, received 
letters unknown to him, without his 
sanction? Jack’s lips grew white 
with anger as he stood, prophetically 
conscious of what kind of revelation 
was approaching. 

Coldly, articulately, came Leah’s 
answer to her husband, a spot like fire 
starting on each pale cheek. Her cor- 
respondent was no clandestine one, 
but her own sister. Oh, if he doubted, 
let him look—at that distance ; no near- 
er—at the big child’s text in which 
Deb’s envelope was directed. 

“And a letter from your sister has 
had the effect of upsetting you like 
this?” demanded Jack—‘‘a letter, 
without enclosure, from little Deb?” 

“Most undoubtedly,” was Leah's 
reply. ‘Surely so much of liberty 
may de left to me. I may receive 
what letters from the children I 
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choose, and shed tears over them or 
not, at my pleasure? ” 

And then she first came to see of 
what materials truly her lord and 
master was made. Setting himself 
straight before her, his weak face dis- 
torted by passion, such as perhaps only 
these weak faces can wear, Jack, with 
a great oath, demanded that the letter 
should be given into his hands. Fam- 
ily affection—love for her little sis- 
ters! Let that story be told to some 
one else, not him. He had had too 
many samples already of the affection 
of the Pascal family! He knew them, 
from the father downward! Cry over 
the dear children’s letters? Leah had 
been willing enough to get away from 
the dear children, at any price, and 
with no tear-shedding at all. He 
would find her weeping next over one 
of her papa’s begging letters—those 
touching appeals in the shape of un- 
paid milliner’s bills, with which Colo- 
nel Pascal (alas! this was but too true!) 
was beginning to pursue them on their 
wedding tour. With more of the like 
nature. It was the first time Jack 
had found an opportunity of thorough- 
ly relieving his mind since his mar- 
riage; and you may be sure he told 
his bride a great many more trutlis 
than I should think it pleasant or edi- 
fying to record. 

Well—and when he had quite fin- 
ished, Leah answered him courteous- 
ly, quietly. (When are the deeply 
stricken loud?) There was justice in 
much that Jack had said. Of all wo- 
men living she was the last to be free 
of self-reproach, and it was her inten- 
tion, her hope, to fulfil her duty as a 
wife to the uttermost—and he should 
not see that letter! No, by the leaven 
that made them both, he should not! 
The right to correspond with her own 
family, at her own pleasure, was hers, 
and he should respect it. 

Little was she prepared for thie 
storm that followed. Colonel Pascal, 
in his worst altercations with his 
daughters, was never a violent man. 
Bitter, sarcastic, mean—these things, 
under provocation, could the Prince 
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Charming. Outwardly he remained a 
gentleman always; kept his language 
under command as perfect as he kept 
his feelings. Jack Chamberlayne had 
no more self-control than has a fro- 
ward, reasonless child. What, in 
truth, was he but a froward, reason- 
less child? ** Right!” he exclaimed ve- 
hemently. “ You talk of right to me 
—when you owe me everything!—you 
—yes, and your father as well. A set 
of paupers all round! But we shall 
soon see who is to be master of us 
two.” And thus speaking, and before 
she could sufficiently divine his inten- 
tion to thwart it, he had snatched the 
letter by force out of his wife’s hand. 

‘Read it then,” cried Leah, with 
bloodless lips, the evil glitter coming 
in her eyes. ‘You will not be much 
the wiser or the happier afterward— 
but that rests with yourself. Read it, 
and bear the consequences! ” 

And Jack obeyed her. 

Clearly, ineffaceably, did every 
smallest detail of that scene and mo- 
ment engrave itself on Leah’s brain. 
The bare, vaulted room, with the patch 
of sapphire showing through the open 
casement, the immense, seven-storied, 
yellow-washed palaces across the Pi- 
uzzi; the chattering of busy Roman 
tongues from the thoroughfure be- 
neath—yes, even to the song that a 
aged bird was pouring forth on the 
blue air, from a window above, she 
remembered all! 

“My dear, dear old Leah.” This 
was Deb’s letter, written in straggling 
round hand, with precarious punctua- 
tion and arbitrary capitals. “I am 
glad that you like roam, and jack’s 
cough is better, what fun, for him to 
have rateatching. Only I am sorry 
for the Rats, and I should like to see 
sanpetres. Naomi has got a new 
spring dress, and I am to have ber old 
one full of wholes and Greese. I wish 
you had never married Jack, for if 
you had married M. Danton, you might 
have taken me away from papa at 
wonce. I go in his room very often, 
and he sings the songs he sang That 
Sunday, and I gave him your Foto. 
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And he looks ill, and madame says M. 
Danton has never been the same man 
since miss Leah married, and Déséré 
has grown so big out of his jackets 
madame says she must have a New 
Boy. My dear, dear Leah, I shall 
like to stay with you in London, and 
have a riding habbit made by the tay- 
ler, and I have had one of my worse 
aitackts. And Danton nursed me like 
you, and so no more from your loving 
ltttle sister Deb. 

‘*My love to jack he has come in 
with some violettes and I send 2 or 3 
and he hopes you are happy. From 
Deb.” 

Twice Jack Chamberlayne read the 
letter through, searching at every word 
for his rival, Lord Stair’s name, and: 
finding nothing. He read it a third 
time before the truth—the disgraceful, 
damning truth, so he held it—broke 
upon his slow intelligence. Leah, his 
wife, had loved, not Lord Stair, but 
this man Danton! a foreigner, a pen- 
niless medical student, a musician! 

Fury, horrible to behold, distorted 
poor Jack’s face. He tore the letter 
into shreds; he ground it and the vio- 
lets under his heel—danced upon 
them. Then, his first passion a little 
spent, he came up threateningly to 
Leah's side. 

«And so that was your secret—Lord 
Stair the blind. You—a girl decently 
brought up, the daughter of a gentle- 
man—you carried on a love intrigue 
with that scoundrel—at the time you 
were engaged to me; at the time you 
and your father were rifling my pock- 
ets—eh?” 

No answer to this. Leah just stood 
passive, stony; ready to receive his 
jusults, or, if it pleased him better, his 
blows. 

“Swear on your oath,” cried Jack, 
transported beyond every bound of 
reason by the suddenness of the dis- 
covery that had come upon him— 
“swear on your oath that you never 
loved this man, unless you want me to 
kill you as you stand there!” 

“T will swear no oath at all,” was 
Leah’s reply. ‘* And don’t let us have 
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any nonsense about ‘killing,’ please. 
Nothing of that kind frightens me. 
What good is life to me? Whiat hap- 
piness have I in life? People don't 
seem to gain by dishonorable actions, 
I begin to see. Well, you lmve not 
gained by reading a letter you had no 
right to read. The thing is over. 

“Over! By the Lord,” exclaimed 
Jack, his face drawn and white with 
rage, “I don’t know what you mean 
by over! I call it just begun. You 
refuse to swear? I give you one 
chance more.” 

** Most certainly I refuse. You read 
a letter which you had no right to 
read. Interpret it as you cloose—but 
without help from me. I lmve per- 
jured myself enough already for one 
life.” 

“ And loving him, encouraging him 
—oh, I see it all now—‘ the songs he 
sung that Sunday;’ I remember an- 
other song he sang upon your wedding 
day—you felt no shame—oh, my God,” 
cried poor Jack, with trembling lips— 
‘‘no shame, no remorse in marrying 
me?” 

“If I did not,” answered Leah, her 
face drooping upon her breast, “I 
shall feel shame and remorse enough 
for the remainder of my life, be quite 
sure.” 

So the scene came to an end; bar- 
ring some ugly last words of Jack's 
that do not need setting down. And 
Leah found herself alone again, blank- 
ly gazing from her window at the 
sapphire sky, and yellow-washed pal- 
aces, and broad steps leading upward 
from the Piazza to the brow of the 
Pincian Hill. 

Long did she stand thus—tearless, 
white, still ; stupefied, one who watched 
her might have said, rather than under- 
going any acute or passionate prin— 
then, in a mechanieal sort of way, she 
stooped, picked up the fragments of 
little Deb's letter, and the violets that 
Mr. Chamberlayne’s heel had ground 
into shreds. Every smallest object 
reminding ler of Danton—his one let- 
ter, of six words, the withered Gloire 
de Dijon roses—Leah, since her mar- 
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riage, had conscientivusly destroyed. 
But these few torn violet petals she 
hid away; can never lovk at. now 
(nay, can scarce smell violets in the 
street) without all that morning’s 
scene—the vaulted Roman room, the 
snatch of glowing sky, the song of the 
wild bird from his prison—coming 
back upon her raind! 

Well, and after this—after this, I 
am fur from saying that Leal made 
no more efforts along the dreary, up- 
hill path of daty. What was. her 
whole life save one drear effort? But 
she left off being patient; and it was 
better so. That virtue of absolute pa- 
tience is at all times too nearly akin 
to despair for moral health. Whren 
Mr. Chamberlayne would heap his 
miserable insults upon her, or rather 
upon Danton—his wife’s secret dis- 
covered, and Juck seemed never to 
weary of this employment—she got 
into the habit of auswering him, with 
few words well chosen—words tacitly 
admitting the justice of his reproaches, 
and that stabbed Jack’s ruined heart 
like a knife. Aftera time she began 
to amuse herself; to appear on the 
Corso, or in the Pincian gardens, at 
fashionable hours; regained an inter- 
est, dead sinve her marriage, in mil- 
linery; made acquaintance with the 
crowd of English, from whom hitherto 
she had held coldly aloof; by and by, 
picnicked in the Campagna, saw the 
Coliseum by moonlight, visited the 
ateliers, and danced at the Quirinal 
with the rest—had two or three de- 


voted admirers, even, Roman and 
English. (Can a fair woman exist 


without admiration any more than she 
can exist without a shadow?) 

At all this Jack looked on, sullen, 
morose; jealous (of any man nearer 
than the Rue Castiglione) never! His 
instincts, wnalloyed by reason, were 
on some points correct as a child's. 
Knowing the one, bare, intolerable 
truth as he knew it, no smaller doubt 
or suspicion could have place in his 
mind. The Anglo-Roman_ world 
might whisper this thing or that of 
Mrs. Chamberlayne; her admirers 
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might hope, despair, hope again by 
turns: Jack, with his narrow vision, 
his dull, weak brain, knew better than 
them all. Leah might dance, dress, 
conquer, as she chose, and her hus- 
band stood by—more frequently did 
not stand by—with the same apathetic 
indifference to her actions. What 
need for a husband to watch a wife 
whose heart was sentinelled like 
Leali’s? What mattered her heart to 
him? What mattered anything, save 
to drink the dregs of his own poison- 
ed life with as much haste as possible 
—make the most. of all opportunity 
for self-forgetfulness that might come 
to his hand! 

They left Romein April. They vis- 
ited Monaco, You have heard Jack 
speak of Monaco, and of Leah’s new- 
ly-developed faculty for gambling. 
And then came their journey home to 
London, where ruin made easy Jay 
pleasantly open for either of them, or 
both; the world, ever ready with its 
gift of prophecy, thought for both. 
The season of their return was May: 
a bine sky, or such pale smoke hue as 
in England is accounted blue, over- 
head; the trees clear; the east wind 
searching men’s. lungs and tempers; 
the sparrows chirping out their hopes, 
and seeing to their nests on the house 
tops. What kind of nest should this 
pir of newly-mated love birds in- 
habit? 

Lord Stair’s practical advice helped 
them in this, as in most things. By 
good chance, as regarded Leah's vis- 
iting list, a favorable turn in his lord- 
ship’s money matters gave him the 
prospect of spending this summer in 
London. Lord Stair met the pilgrims 
on the platform at Victoria; dined 
with them; that very evening, Jack 
too wearied to stir out after the jour- 
ney, escorted Leah to the opera, where 
all the world was hearing Patti's first 
By the end of a 
week he had installed them in their 
hotel, put Jack in the way of losing 
any amount of money he chose, in 
good company—there is the advan- 
tage of having a man of rank for your 


song of the season. 
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friend!—and caused at least six ladies 
of quality, if not of character, to leaye 
their cards with the hall porter at Mr. 
and Mrs. Chamberlayne’s hotel. By 
the end of a fortuight Leah began to 
“float.” The name of the new beauty 
was already « familiar word upon the 
lip of idle London; and the name of 
the new beauty was seldom spoken, in 
club, park, or ball-room, unaccom- 
panied by that of Lord Stair; the 
programme chalked out by Milor 
eight months before, in Paris, so far 
working to admiration. 

To float! With «a husband sullenly 
acquiescent like Jack, with a friend as 
much in earnest and as powerful as 
Lord Stair, what should Leah do but 
float along the rapids of folly on which 
she had embarked? During the first 
months of her marriage the newness 
of her pain had been sufficient to oc- 
ecupy her. She was accustomed to 
everything now: to Jack, and Jack's 
violence, and her own self-loathing, 
and the constant hunger of the heart— 
the days that dread the morrow, the 
blank awakening to each new morn- 
ing of a loveless, emasculated life. 
Ahheaven! one must have excitement, 
when it comes to this—drug memory, 
slay regret, by whatever means come 
rendiest! Surely, in this all-whirling, 
all-forgetting London, there can be no 
space for the ghosts that lianunt her 
with sueh stubborn pertinacity. That 
starlit walk in the garden of the Tui- 
leries, tht farewell hour in the atelier! 
absurd to think such memories can- 
not be lived down! Why, look at 
half the women of good position that 
one meets—women well contented 
with the day’s labor and day’s wages 
of their life. Look at the faeces, 
“beautiful with plast’ring art,” that 
smile on you from gay equipages in 
the Park and Row. Were these, do 
you suppose, never tear-stained, nev- 
er pale with remorse over some girl- 
ish love whose murder was necessary 
and good posi- 
tion could be attained at all? 

Float along the rapids; every day 
faster. So things have gone on fora 
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fair number of weeks now. Ball-go- 
ing men fight for Mrs. Chamberlayne’s 
round dances; ball-givers (without 
daughters especially) are eager to 
secure her for their entertainments. 
At the Derby, Hurlingham, the four- 
in-hand meetings in Hyde Park—- 
wherever she appears, Mrs. Chamber- 
luyne is pronounced the prettiest wo- 
man present. More than once she has 
waltzed with royalty; if fate prove 
propitious, may even be seen at the 
great Duchess of St. Ives’s approaching 
ball, through Lord Stair’s influence. 
And still memory refuses to be drug- 
ged, and regret dies not. 

“Something wrong in the digestion 
--depend upon ‘i,” said Bell Baltimore, 
when Leah once whispered a hint of 
her soui’s sickness to her friend. ‘* You 
want tonics. Centuries ago, I too had 
my attack of Wertherism, as you 
know. Well, and nothing saved my 
complexion but arsenic, in tiny doses.” 

«I think arsenic in larger doses 
would be a far surer cure for my com- 
plaint,” was Leah’s answer. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
GRATITUDE. 

“Ir one could discover the final 
cause of a Bell Baltimore.” 

So speaks Lord Stair, when Bell, in 
her sweep of vanity, the dusky efful- 
gence of her bluck lace and diamonds, 
has floated away out of the room on 
her host’s not-too-ready arm. 

“Final exuses are quite beyond the 
range of my intellect,” answers Leah. 
* Bell’s present effect is the delightful 
one of amusing unamuseable people, 
Jack especially. The godsend she 
was at dinner! How could we have 
supported three mortal hours of Hetty 
without Bell's little stories to keep us 
all awnke?” 

* The little story of Tom Lytton and 
his wife, for example. Apropos— 
well, not apropos of Tom Lytton and 
his wife,” says Lord Stair, taking up 
his crush-hat, but showing no other 
signs of departure, “I have heard 
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some news that you and Jack will be 
interested in, Mrs. Chamberiayne. I 
quite forgot to tell you about it soon- 
er.” 

“My prophetic soul forewarns me! 
the Duchess of St. Ives!” cries Leah. 
“The Duchess of St. Ives will have 
nothing to do with such obscure per- 
sons as Mr. and Mrs. Chamberlayne, 
and Lord Stair has not moral courage 
sufficient to say so. Never mind our 
feelings,” she adds lightly. ‘* Zsthetic 
Bayswater teas are safer entertain- 
ments, no doubt, than ducal balls, if 
we could only be content with them.” 

“The Duchess of St. Ives will do— 
exactly what she is bidden by her 
friends,” remarks Lord Stair. ‘ You 
have promised to be at the Zoo to- 
morrow, recollect. Well, and J prom- 
ise that to-morrow you shall get your 
invitation, from the Duchess herself, 
if you will. No; my news, such as it 
is, concerns some one, whom ~e all 
know and like, in Paris.” 

“You mean Naomi, of course?” 
Admirably does Leah control her 
voice; bravely do her eyes meet the 
tyrant eyes that watch her; yet at the 
word “ Paris,” spoken by Lord Stair’s 
lips, her heart gives a throb of sudden 
terror, and he perceives it. Untila 
woman harden into a danghter of 
marble, a veritable Bell Baltimore, 
there is generally some fluttering bit 
of lace, or tell-tale trembling end of 
ribbon, that will betray her secrets. 
“T had a letter from the Rue Casti- 
glione last week, and papa was actually 
going to take the poor child to her 
first ball at the embassy; and—-” 

“And I,” says Lord Stair in his 
calm voice, “had a letter from the 
Rue Castiglione last night—the fami- 
liar theme; some of those little bills I 
forgot to pay before I left Paris—and 
in this letter I hear ” 

“Something tremendously import- 
ant, I am sure, to require so much 
cireumlocution! ” 

“That our friend M. Danton is 
coming—stay, has come, I faney—to 
live in London, for good. Ile has 
got an appointment as out-surgeon at 
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Grey’s or Bartholomew's. Iam such 
x terrible fellow fur forgetting de- 
tails.” 

Lord Stair, it may be remarked, 
was never known to forget a detail 
(or forgive a slight) in his life. 

** What a fortunate move for him!” 
And still there is no outward change 
in Leah’s voice. ‘* With his abilities, 
M. Danton always seemed to me a 
square man ina round hole at Mine. 
Bonchrétien’s. Afterward? What is 
the news Jack and I are to be so deep- 
ly interested in?” 

“Oh, nothing—nothing more.” 
Lord Stair glances up at the ceiling; 
takes his crush-hat between his hands, 
inspects its quality, then returns it to 
its place under his arm. ‘That was 
a fiery diatribe of Jack’s against old 
loves, was it not?” he goes on, pres- 
ently. ‘I never knew before, Leah, 
that your husband had so much of 
Othello in his composition.” 

*“ And, as Bell remarked, high tra- 
gedy is not a line in which Jack would 
be likely to reap laurels. Now if it 
were only you, Lord Stair, it would be 
different. There are dark unfathom- 
able parts—wicked noblemen, in melo- 
drama and the like—that would suit 
your genius to a nicety.” 

Leah, until now, has been standing 
at some little distance from Lord Stair. 
As she spexks she turns; and coming 
nearer to his side, looks up, with a 
smile such as might almost lose 
another Troy, into his face. Does 
that smile betoken coquetry, encour- 
agement, fear? To the understand- 
ing of feminine human nature Lord 
Stair has devoted his forty years of 
life, not unsuccessfully; and _ still 
does the nature of this particular wo- 
man remain to hima Sphinx. With 
Leah Pascal, the girl, he was at no 
time very certain upon what ground 
he stood: with Leah Chamberlayne, 
the woman of the world, he is uncer- 
tain whether he stands on any ground 
atall. She never slights him by word 
or action; never avoids being alone 
with him; in a_ball-room will reject 
younger men, by the dozen, to accept 
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his attention—nay, avows openly that 
she enjoys his loraship’s Mephistophe- 
lian criticisms on her friends better 
than a waltz with the best partner in 
London, But in her heart—I use the 
term hesitatingly ; Lord Stair does not 
believe in hearts—what does Leah 
Chamberlayne feel toward the man 
who holds her, with such cruel certi- 
tude, in his power? 

“If Jack, instead of the good little 
lad he is, were the blackest Othello 
breathing, I, for one, should not be 
disposed to judge him too harshly. 
Iago talks, does he not, of ‘a fellow 
almost damned in a fair wife’? Well, 
and I can understand that! I can un- 
derstand the tortures I should under- 
go, myself, under some circumstan- 
ces.” 

Leah laughs pleasantly. “I tell 
Jack, sometimes, that he might show 
a little deeper concern in my comings 
and goings than he does; but in vain. 
You cannot awaken people to a sense 
of responsibility against their will. 
Once upon a time, at Mme. Boncliré- 
tien’s, I would not solemnly declare 
that Jack was not—so much—you 
see?—just so much jealous;” speak- 
ing the word in a whisper, and indi- 
cating the fraction of an inch upon 
one slender finger. ‘* And then, sud- 
denly, on a certain fine morning in 
Rome, if I remember right, I discov- 
ered that he had come to his right 
mind.” 

“As regards the jealousy, or the 
object of the jealousy, Mrs. Clamber- 
layne?” 

“ Really, Lord Stair, that question, 
like your remark about final causes, 
is beyond me.” But, do what she 
will, Leah cannot keep a flush of 
crimson from staining her cheek at 
his tone. ** ‘Jealousy, or the object of 
the jealousy!’ All these high-falutin 
emotions are so utterly out of my way 
of life, that I never even trouble my 
head to think of them. Ah, you de- 
licious little morsels!” breaks 
off, inclining her face toward the bou- 
quet in Lord Stair’s button hole. “If 
lilies of the valley were only unattain- 
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able, how frantic we should all be 
about their possession!” 

*“T don’t believe in the word unat- 
tainable,” says Lord Stair, speaking 
below ltis breath, and looking exe 
ceedingly hot and in earnest. ‘ Even 
aus regurds the heart of the veriest co- 
quette breathing, I believe—oh, Mrs. 
Chamberlayne, it is affectation for you 
to attempt to misunderstand ne! My 
whole existence is consumed by one 
thought!”—Lord Stair’s weight is a 
rapidly increasing fourteen stone— 
** sleeping or waking, one image pur- 
sues me! You know too well whose 
that image is!” And before Leah ean 
foresee or thwart his intention, he has 
exught her hand in his, has lifted it 
half-way to his lips. 

Half-way only. Leah does not at- 
tempt to retreat from him; she feigus 
neither surprise nor indignation; she 
simply utters the monosyllable “Oh!” 
and Lord Stair relinquishes his hold, 
und at the same time feels more in- 
tensely foolish than he was ever made 
to feel by any utterance of woman’s 
tongue yet. 

“Oh! ‘This is amusing, I must say ; 
better comedy than they give us at 
the theatres. You and I, Lord Stair 
and Leal Chamberlayne, at our time 
of life, to begin playing at seutiment- 
alities!” 

And she laughs, one of those quiet 
semi-bitter laughs before which a 
man’s capabilities for saying pretty 
things shrivel up, like a scroll of 
parchment before the fire. 

“ Fortunate, at least, that I have it 
in my power to divert you, Mrs. Cham- 
berlayne! I was not aware that any- 
thing I said would appear so superla- 
tively ridiculous in your sight.” 

“Ridiculous to the last point of 
absurdity, and at the same time pain- 
ful. Three words dispose of such a 
matter with most people. To you I 
don’t want to say those three words; 
for I like you!—I like yon,” repeats 
Leah, in that pretty, pleading voice 
of hers; “and [am gratefal.” 

“ Grateful! ” 


“ Exceedingly. But for you, what 
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would have become of me in this 
great Babylon? Jack’s acquaintance 
nure—well, are very nice acquaintance ; 
no doubt, for the world they belong 
to—and on my side I have just got 
poor Bell Baltimore, who belongs to 
no world atall! Look what you have 
done for us!” By a graceful little 
sweep of the hand she indicates a ta- 
ble filled to overflowing with cards 
and notes. ‘Every day a new caller, 
every day a new invitation for Mr. 
and Mrs. Chamberlayne; and through 
whose thoughtfulness, whose good- 
ness? Why, Lord Stair, we should be 
the very most ungrateful people liv- 
ing, Jack «nd I, were we not profound- 
ly sensible of all we owe to you.” 

But neither plending tones 
graceful gestures can blind Lord Stair 
to the all-galling fact that Leah Cham- 
berlayne, thre little roturiére whom he 
has helped so far along the road to 
popularity, readily appreciative though 
she may be of his favors, does, in her 
inmost soul, laugh at and make light 
of him. 

“If you were less grateful and at 
the sume time less cold, Mrs Clinm- 
berlayne, I should feel myself infinite- 
ly better repaid!” 

“Cold! And what would you have 
me but cold?” she exclaims, her ban- 
tering manner changing in & moment 
to one of gravity. “ You know, as 
well as most people, what our life is— 
poor Jack’s and mine. How can a 
woman be otherwise than cold who 
has to tread such «a path as I tread? 
Why, there is my best chance of hap- 
piness: you, yourself, have said so a 
dozen times. With a heart—an imita- 
tion, even, of a lieart—I might lose 
courage altogether. As I am i 

* As youare,” interrupts Lord Stair, 
with well dissembled spontaneity— 
“thrown away—nay, Leah, for once you 
shall hear me speak—unvalued, where 
you should be valued most, and with 
an intelligence that bonnets and brace- 
lets cannot satisfy—placed in sucha 
position as yours, is the devotion of 
the one person who adores you a subject 
altogether for ridicule, do you think? ” 


nor 
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“If by devotion you mean honest, 
commonplace friendship 

“T mean worship true and tender 
as ever man offered to woman. You 
know it.” 

“And commonplace friendship is 
just the only feeling that can touch 
me. *‘ Worship true and tender!’ I 
ean’t even listen to such nonsense: 
talk as you seem in the mood for to- 
night.” 

She moves a step away from him; 
folds her white arms steadily across 
each other, and so stands; an expres- 
sion whose chill blank sincerity Lord 
Stair is fur too acute a judge to mis- 
interpret, upon her face. 

That expression fires him out of all 
his habitual self-command. * And 
yet, Mrs. Chamberlayne, you were 
not so impenetrable to softer feelings 
once! On the night that I saw you 
at the Café Chantant in Paris—you 
wore a dress I had a wenkness for, I 
recollect: black covered over with 
shining golden spots—on that night, as 
you stood, your hand within M, Dan- 
ton’s arm, the lamps shining on your 
face, I thought if ever there was a 
face that could make a man’s heaven 
on earth through its tenderness, it was 
Leah Pascal's.” 

For a moment every hue of life 
vanishes from Leah’s cheeks; her 
hands droop, cold and nerveless; her 
breath grows thick. Then the forlorn 
courage of the helpless comes to her; 
such courage as the dove shows when 
she pecks the fulcon’s talons! 

“I have wondered—a good many 
times—whether you really recognized 
me that evening. Deb had been sick, 
and M. Danton was kind enough to 
take me ont for an hour's fresh air. 
You must have walked home to thie 
Rue Castiglione pretty quick,” she 
adds; all this in an abrupt, staccato 
sort of way, without pause or hesita- 
tion. “For by the time I got back 
you were in the salon, drinking Ma- 
dame’s Sunday punch—do you remem- 
ber?—ready to bid me welcome! ” 

“And from that hour to this have 
displayed—have I not?—the modest 
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virtue of discretion, at least. Give me 
credit for the small amount of good 
there is in me.” 

“Small amount! Why, I give you 
credit for every virtue under the sun! ” 
she cries. Oh that Lord Stair could 
real aright her tone, her glance! 
* Discretion is but a negative quali- 
ty. I give you credit for all the fine 
and delicate feelings that should make 
an honorable man regard another's 
secret, however it came into his pos- 
session, as something sacred.” 

For a second—a second only—Lord 
Stair winces. Then, ** Secret!” he 
repents quietly. ** Was there ever any 
secret in the matter? Some of the 
other people were with you—Naomi, 
and Mrs. Tomson “ 

*M. Danton and I were alone.” 

“Really? I should almost have 
sworn to seeing Mrs. Tomson and Na- 
omi. But my wretched memory so 
often plays me traitor! Supposing a 
totally different case,” he 
watching her narrowly. ‘Supposing 
—I talk nonsense I know—that I in- 
deed possessed a secret affecting your 





goes on, 


happiness—more than your happiness : 
do you not feel that it would be safe as 
the grave in my keeping?” 

“I—I don’t exactly see how it 
should be to your interest to injure 
me,” says Leah, her eyes sinking be- 
neath his, the color returning to her 
cheek. 

“‘Even after such cruelty as you 
have treated me with to-night! Ah, 
well, Mrs. Chamberlayne, I have 
learned my lesson. For the future I 
shall know the exact light in which 
you regard me—a harmless old square- 
toes, good to hold your fan and bou- 
quet while you dance with younger 
men—a convenient chaperon for Hur- 
lingham or the theatres in Jack’s ab- 
sence—a tame cat, in short, with claws 
well clipped — ” 

“ With claws always ready to come 
unsheathed, Milor,” interrupts Leah. 
When they are on their friendliest 
terms she calls him Milor sometimes, 
in remembrance of old Paris days; 
and Lord Stair, you may be sure, ac- 
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cepts the flag of truce that the famil- 
iar name holds forth. ‘Claim any 
other resemblance to the tame cat that 
you like—not that one. Your claws 
are never really sheathed, even in jest.” 

“And you will not give me the 
poor pleasure of saying that you be- 
lieve in my fidelity? If an occasion 
rose when I could stand between you 
and harm “6 

**So much depends upon what one 
means by harm, Milor!”’ 

**T mean at this moment loss of hon- 
or,” he answers, with sudden gravity. 
** Not, as you know well, of honor it- 
self, but of good name—the counter 
that passes current for the genuine coin 
in the world, and whose loss, to most 
of us, alas! is of greater importance 
than that of the genuine coin itself.” 

“Well, if such an emergency should 
arise * begins Leah solemnly. 

“If such an emergency should 
arise?” he whispers. 

“T would much rather my salvation 
depended upon myself than upon the 
fidelity of any man living! That is 
all. Do you know, Lord Stair, that it 
is past eleven o'clock, and that I have 
to elbow my way through old Lady 
Wallace’s crush, and afterward be 
seen at these new cotton people’s ball 
of inauguration before my _ night's 
work is done? ” 

“In other words, I am dismissed,” 
says Lord Stair. ‘ After all our at- 
tempts at quarrelling, Leah, we part 
friends? You will keep one dance va-, 
cant for me at Lady Wallace’s?” 

“Andas many as you like at the 
cotton people’s, of course, on our usu- 
al condition of not dancing them.” 

But Lord Stair, and a good many 
younger men than Lord Stair, are 
doomed to disappointment. Neither 
at Lady Wallace’s crush, nor at the 
cotton people’s inauguration ball, is 
the fair face of Leah Chamberlayne 
seen to-night. 








CHAPTER XXV. 
“I DARE MOST THINGS.” 
Tne June day-dawn has already he- 
gun to break over Green Park by the 
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time that Mr. Chamberlayne returns 
to his hotel. The driver of his han- 
som, not unused to performing this of- 
fice for gentlemen of pleasure toward 
the small hours, fits the latch key into 
the lock for him, and afters good deal 
of difficulty, a great many mistaken 
aims, Jack succeeds in lighting a can- 
dle at the feeble jet of gas left burning 
in the hall. 

A gentleman of pleasure. Pleasurc! 
Look at the lad’s wan, vacant face, 
and abstain from ever using that word 
again, in connection with a life like 
his. The morning light glances in 
upon him, cold and ghastly, as, quar- 
relling with the bannisters and the 
wall ultimately, he makes his way up- 
stairs: it falls full upon Leah, who 
stands at an open door upon the first 
landing, dressed in her dinner dress, 
as when Jack suw her last, ready to 
receive him. 

“You up still!” he exclaims, sud- 
denly sobered by the unexpectedness 
of the apparition; for yoda may believe 
that burning the wifely rushlight of 
expectation is not one of Leah’s lab- 
its. ‘* Why, what the does this 
mean?” 

Mr. Chamberlayne’s expletives are 
unwritable; yet must they occasional- 
ly be indicated, if one would do jus- 
tice to the masculine vigor of his do- 
mestic small talk. 

“I have a word or two to say to 
you,” answers Leah quietly; ‘and as 
I was not sleepy, I thought I might as 
well get them over to-night—or rather 
this morning. Would you mind com- 
ing into the drawing-room? ” 

Her face has the look about it that 
Jack knows—the look it wore at the 
moment whenhe ground Danton’s vio- 
lets beneath his heel—and he shrinks, 





with not unnatural distaste, from 
the proffered “word or two.” Be- 
tween any husband and any wife 


explanations at three in the morning, 
the wife heavy-eyed from watching, 
the husband Jatch-key in hand, could 
scarcely be reckoned among the ge- 
nial duties of life. The dim religious 
light, whether of taper or day dawn; 
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the ghostly outside silence; the seuse 
of separation between you two, wak- 
ing and at war, and the whole big, 
peaceful, sleeping world—these ure in- 
fluences before which the courage of 
stronger men than Jack Chamber- 
layne has been known to wax faint. 

“Tam sure I can’t see,” he begins 
peevishly, “why anything could not 
as well be said at breakfast—if there 
is anything to say.” 

“Only that we never breakfast to- 
gether,” says Leah, in her clear voice ; 
“and that to-morrow being Sunday, 
I shall probably have started for 
church about an hour and a half be- 
fore your eyes are open.” 

“Ah, I forgot that. Church! By 
—! to think of the hypocrisy of wo- 
man! Church—and such a life as 
ours!” 

However, he turns away from the 
direction of his own apartment, and 
with exceeding ill grace, enters the 
drawing-room. ‘ Let the curtain lec- 
ture be short, Mrs. Chamberlayne,” 
blowing out his candle as he speaks. 
“Tt is broad daylight already, and I 
am in no humor for scenes.” 

“Curtain lecture!” She closes the 
door, comes up and stands before him, 
lovely even in this most unlovely hour 
of the twenty-four, if Jack had but the 
eyes to see it. “As though there 
could ever be a question of lecturing 
between you and me! people whose 
actions are so entirely their own! No, 
no, Jack. What I want to speak abont 
is—a simple question of hospitality.” 

** Hospitality! I know what you 
mean by that,” he growls. ‘ You 
want to give a ball—a series of balls 
to all these fine new friends of yours. 
Don’t consult me about it. Hire any 
public room you choose for the pur- 
pose—Lord Stair will see to it for you 
—and have the goodness to leave my 
name out altogether, in the matter.” 

*“M. Danton, I am told, is coming 
to London. Before he arrives let it 
be a settled thing between us how we 
mean to receive him.” 

The latech-key drops through Jack's 
nerveless fingers. ‘ You—you dare 
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to mention that scoundrel’s name be- 
fore me!” he gasps, his livid face 
turning yet one shade more livid. 

“IT dare most things, Jack. If I 
did not—well, there would have been 
no especial difficulty in my seeing M. 
Danton, and saying nothing to you on 
the subject. But that is not my way 
now. I have taken to truth—heaven 
help me!—now that truth can avail so 
little! ” 

“And you think, knowing all I do, 
that I will allow you—my wife—to 
speak to that man again?” 

“T think,” says Leah, speaking very 
low and distinctly—far sooner would 
Jack face passion or violence than 
that tone—“I think, with all your 
faults of temper, you are not bad of 
heart yet. In cold blood, of set pur- 
pose, I do not believe that you would 
wish to drive me to desperation.” 

** Desperation!” he cries, sinking 
helplessly into a chair. ‘ Why, what 
preposterous talk ure we coming to 
now? But you don’t mean what you 
sry. You aresuch an actress that you 
never know yourself whether you are 
acting or not—by Jove, you don’t! 
How can a husband forbidding his 
wife to see her old lover again drive 
her to desperation? ” 

“I am not speaking of generalities. 
I speak of you and myself. If ever 
human soul was in peril, Jack, it is 
mine—and I ask you—oh, it may 
sound theatrical, but Iam in earnest, 
horrible earnest—I ask you, my hus- 
band, to be my helper.” 

And before Jack can repulse her, 
she has sunk down, poor wretch, in 
her laces and jewels, at his side; has 
thrown her arms, with piteous gesture 
of entreaty, around his neck. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
JACK AS OTHELLO. 

A PICTURE in its way as effective 
as the immortal morning scene of an- 
other marriage a4 la mode, were some 
modern Hogarth at hand to limn it: 
the husband with his worn, young 
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face, his eyelids heavy and red after 
the niglit’s dissipation; the wife bril- 
liant in her beauty, and in the jewels 
for which she sold herself, ready to 
ery peceavi at his feet, would he lis- 
ten. 

“Tam not much inclined for scenes 
at the best of times, Leah, and I am 
deucedly disinclined for anything at 
this hour of the morning. However, 
if you will have it, you must. You 
are to be saved from desperation, 
didn’t you say, ard through me? Oh, 
Lord! the joke is too good! ” 

Jack laughs—as spectral, joyless a 
laugh as you can well conceive of— 
and Leah unclasps her arms, and 
shifts nervously away from him. 

“A joke! As if anything that has to 
do with our lives could be that! How- 
ever, we will not quarrel about words. 
Jack, my poor boy, you and Tare in 
a bad way, both of us.” 

She has not spoken to him so famil- 
jarly for months past; but Jack’s hag- 
gard face does not soften by a shade. 
“IT know that J am about as bad asa 
man can be and live; but I cannot see 
what you have to complain of, Mrs. 
Chamberlayne. Of course, if we get 
into tall talk and sentiment, I am 
dumb. As far as dancing, and dress- 
ing, and making yourself notorious 
goes, you seem to me about on the par 
with the rest of the world.” 

“Yes; and I am going to mount 
still higher. Lord Stair remained 
here after you and Bell went away 
to-night——” 

*T have not the slightest doubt that 
he did,” interpolates Jack sullenly. 

“And he is more sanguine than 
ever xbout getting us an invitation to 
the Duchess of St. Ives’s ball.” 

“Don’t say ‘us,’ if you please. I 
want no social advancement bought 
through your influence over Lord 
Stair.” 

“Don’t you, Jack? Ah, repeat that 
—it does me good! Tell me you care 
enough for me to wish to see all this 
miserable life of ours altered.” 

“I wish to heaven you would say 
out what you have got to say, at 
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once,” cries Juck savagely.  “ You 
have a request to make about your 
JSriend, M. Danton, and you don’t 
know how to word it. I suppose that 
is the meaning of all this fine em- 
broidery. It don't move me one bit, 
Mrs. Chamberlayne—mind that! Iam 
not quite such a fool as some people 
take me for. What I believe, I be- 
lieve; what I mean, I mean; and not 
all the pretty talking, not all the sen- 
timental balderdash in the world 
would move me. If M. Danton turns 
up in London, I know pretty well 
what he is here for, and I forbid you 
to see him. That's plain, I think.” 

Leah rises to her feet: white and 
silent, she stands watching the set de- 
termination of Jack’s face. During 
the vigils she has kept to-night, during 
the silent hours since Lord Stair left 
her, heaven knows whint resolves for 
the future, what aspirations toward a 
better, truer life, have traversed her 
brain. The very mention of Danton’s 
name, the prospect of seeing him—nay, 
of living only in the same city, of 
knowing that there is a chance of meet- 
ing him in the street—has wrought 
upon her with a kind of magic might. 
Dread any disclosure Lord Stair can 
mike; flutter, helpless as a wounded 
bird, in Lord Stair’s hand, for fear! 
Why, with Danton near, Leah feels 
*twere nothing to tell her husband the 
whole history of her girlish love, own, 
but not blush over her weakness, the 
indiscretion, if you will, of that two 
hours’ starlit walk in the Champs Ely- 
sées, and with a soul purged by honest 
truth-telling, bravely resolve to hold 
tighter to the duties of her self-im 
posed lot henceforward. 

This was her dream, gazing out in- 
to the grey London day dawn; the 
noble impulse all genuine love evokes 
—must I add, her intense craving 
after any untried emotion?—nurging 
her to the perilous step of absolute con- 
nubial confession The weak, obstin- 
ate fuce; the ignoble suspicion; the 
coarse, cruel words (which yet conceal 
such shrewd worldly sense under their 
coarseness)—these are the reality! 
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“ You have not much mercy on me, 
Jack. Perhaps if you knew the whole 
truth, instead of half, it would be bet- 
ter.” 

‘The whole truth,” he cries, look- 
ing up at her with suddenly awakened 
doubt. ‘ What do you mean by that? 
What more is there for me to know 
than the one degrading fact that this 
man, Danton, was your lover? By 
heaven!” and now he starts to his 
feet; he stands close confronting her. 
“Tf anything more than Ido know 
should ever come to my ears, it will 
be the last day you and I live under 
the same roof together—be sure of 
that. You heard me give my opinion 
about Tom Lytton, did you not?” 

“Yes; I heard you.” 

“Well, and I repeat that he was 
right—more than right! And if I 
found my wife had compromised her- 
self—aye, ever so slightly—before her 
marriage, by the Lord that made her 
and me, she should go! ” 

«And after your marriage?” But 
all the transitory softness has died 
from Leali’s face; the old, evil glitter 
iscoming inhereyes. ‘ She may lead 
what life she likes then, so long as it 
be the prescribed life of the world and 
society! Dress, order her equipages, 
form her manners upon the model of 
the last adventuress of the hour, have 
her little friendships by the score— 
provided they are conducted discreet- 
ly; may pile on false hair, mountains 
high, if fashion order it, wear Grecian 
drapery, rouge on her cheeks, anti- 
mony round her eyes—all, anything, 
and the husband will make no sign: 
only shrug his shoulders, and suppose 
his wife is like the rest. But, let the 
same husband discover, by accident, 
that once in her life this woman loved 
—that once that miserable soul of hers 
forgot for a day, an hour to calculate— 
and he has the right to treat her weak- 
ness as a crime. Qh, this is manli- 
ness—this is justice, is it not? ” 

“I call it claptrap,” replies Jack 
appositely. ‘You have the gift of 
words, Leah, and I have not; but I 
have sense in my head, nevertheless. 


The goings-on of all the fast wives in 
London have nothing to do with the 
fact that it was a disgrace in you— 
an engaged girl—to encourage Dan- 
ton or any other man to be your lover. 
If I had known of it then, I would 
have walked away from you at the 
altar. If I find you renewing your ac- 
quaintance with him now, we don't 
stop another day under the same roof. 
I may be an idiot in many things. fF 
have my own ideas of honor and dis- 
honor; and I shall stick to them.” 

“Honor! How well that word 
comes from your lips. Your own life, 
your habitual treatment of me, are 
framed in the spirit of these fine prin- 
ciples, I suppose?” 

Jack turns white to his very lips. 
“Tt is not a question of my life at all. 
I don’t hold my conduct up as a mod- 
el, do I? Look at home, Mrs. Cham- 
berlayne, before you complain of what 
I do or do not do. Look at your in- 
timacy with Lord Stair 9 

“T understand, sir—I understand,” 
cries Leah, transported beyond herself 
by passion. ‘My conduct is to con- 
done yours—that is the proper term, 
I think—and we each think no evil, 
and get on tolerably, as the world 
goes. Jack, before you came in—as 
I sat here alone, after Lord Stair had 
gone away—do you know what I was 
weuk, contemptibly weak enough to 
hopé? ” 

“You have told me: that I would 
allow you to carry on your old friend- 
ship for M. Danton.” 

“IT was weak enough to hope that 
you and I—Jack Chamberlayne and 
his wife—might make a fresh start yet. 
I meant, as heaven is my witness, to 
speak such truth to youas I never 
spoke before. I meant—but it mat- 
ters nothing now. I see how you ap- 
preciate truth-telling, and you may be 
sure I shall not err in that direction 
again.” 

She pauses; her breath heaving, 
her eyes suffused. Any man but a 
Jack Chamberlayne must surely, at 
such 2 moment, believe in her sincer- 
ity, take her, with all her faults, back 
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to his heart, and leave his future to 
heaven and to her. But Jack is liter- 
ally without the capacity for this sort 
of generous impulse. In a certain 
stumbling way the creature is honest; 
holds with the rigidity of a narrow in- 
telligence to the word he has spoken, 
the principle or prejudice that he has 
once acknowledged as right. Ask 
bread from stones sooner than emo- 
tion from a man whose moral and 
physical nature has been wrecked by 
such a youth as his. 

“You are a deuced good actress, 
Leah, but I have seen too much of 
that sort of thing, before and behind 
the curt:in, to be moved by it. I re- 
member Paris, and how you deceived 
me up to our wedding day and past. 
The same woman will never deceive 
* me twice, if I know it.” 

“She will never try. 
mind at rest on that point.” 

“ And I may go to my bed, I hope? 
The scene is ended. We have not 
gained very much by it that I can see.” 

“Not very much. Still, we under- 
stand each other a little more clearly 
than before. That issomething. You 
don’t want our life changed——” 

“I don’t intend your visiting list 
to include M. Danton, my dear. Keep 
to the real point in question. If that 
man turns up in London—he is in 
London, by ——!—I know he is here 
at this moment—you have my orders 
tocut him if you should see him in 
the street; to refuse him admittance if 
he has the impertinence to call at this 
hotel. You hear me?” 

Leah makes no answer. She turns, 
walks to the window, and there stands, 
drearily gazing out at the prospect of 
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closed shutters and empty pavements 
it commands. ‘ You hear me, my 
dear?” repeats Jack, grimly affection- 
ate. “If our Paris acquaintance, M. 
Danton, should happen to turn up in 
London, I consider it better, after cer- 
tain little circumstances are done 
with, if not forgotten, that the ac- 
quaintance shall not be renewed.” 

“Tf M. Danton should come to Lon- 
don”—and as she speaks Leah turns; 
she looks at her husband with coldly 
steady eyes—“if M. Danton should 
come to London, or to any place on 
earth where I am, and we meet, I 
shall hold out my hand to him. And 
until the hour of my death I shall call 
M. Danton my friend—the only man 
on the face of this earth of whom I can 

ay as much.” 

“You will?” 

“So help me God, I will!” 

“Very well then, Mrs. Chamber- 
layne "—strengthening epithets must 
at this point be imagined—* on the 
day I find out that you have disobeyed 
my orders I will turn you out of what- 
ever house shelters me, and bring you 
to the open shame you deserve—mny- 
self with you, if necessary. As you 
remark, we understand each other.” 

“Perfectly. The only thing is, we 
may attach a slightly opposite mean- 
ing to that term ‘shame.’” 

“The world has one meaning, and 
one alone, for it, so far as a woman is 
concerned, as you, some day, may 
learn to your cost!” 

These are Jack’s last words. Of 
whatever else Leah may be ignorant, 
she knows one thing now—the precise 
amount of solid ground upon which 
her trembling footsteps still rest. 
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T Bennington Centre, Vermont 

(the * Bennington” of earlier 

days), on the night of Tuesday, April 

4, 1871, the Catamount tavern was 
burned to the ground. 

It stood a little east of the village 
street, and a trifle north of the meet- 
ing house and burying-ground. It 
was a quaint building, with its won- 
derful gables, and wide chimneys, and 
bright, many-paned windows. If it 
had ever been painted, a century’s 
storms had substituted a bronze which 
no one might hope to reproduce. The 
shingles were a trifle decayed, and 
here and there a weather-board had 
become loosened, but the framework 
was as sound as on the day of the 
raising. The high tavern sign-post 
had been surmounted by a stuffed cat- 
amount, which grinned New York- 
ward with a vindictive air, highly sat- 
isfactory to the villagers, who were in 
the heut of a State line controversy. 
The device proved so popular that it 
gave to the tavern its name. It and 
the sign-post had long ago been taken 
down, and the building was now only 
a dwelling house. 

But though it hid itself behind li- 
lacs nnd locusts, and concerned itself 
about little but the making of butter 
and cheese, and the best methods of 
boiling sap, it had figured too promi- 
nently in State and national history to 
be forgotten. Over its worn threshold 
had trod the Green Mountain Boys; 
in yonder apartment, with ‘ Council 
Room” carved over the fireplace, the 
Council of Safety had held its sittings; 
thither had come blunt, impetuous 
Ethan Allen, and plain General Stark, 
whose determined ‘The day is ours, 
boys, or Molly Stark ’s a widder!” 
was worth a hundred battle orations— 
these and others, less notable indeed, 
but reverently cherished in village 
memory; and in that room, after the 
battle, the wounded were cared for; 


and there, in a silent row, the dead 
were laid; and in that little chamber 
Stephen Fay—landlord of the Cata- 
mount, and a kind of father to the vil- 
lage, his thin white hair just lifted by 
the August wind that stole in at the 
window, and his form bowed with his 
eighty summers—had washed the gore 
from his dead first-born, with almost 
rapture that he might give a son to so 
good a cause. 

So the frame-built Catamount, in 
all its quaintness and homeliness, was 
to Vermont what Faneuil Hall is to 
Massachusetts, or Independence Hall 
to Pennsylvania; and when, at the 
torch of an incendiary, it vanished, 
there was indiguation in many hearts, 
and deep sorrow in not a few. For 
the latter let this blossom of fancy be 
a kind of tribute to its memory. 


I. 


In the afternoon of a most disagree- 
able day early in March, 1777, a 
stranger rode up to the door of the 
Catamount. The rain was trickling 
from his long black hair, and but for 
an unusually heavy overcont, he must 
have been drenched to the skin. His 
horse was completely bespattered with 
mud, and stretched his head forward 
in a way which bespoke a long and 
hard day's journey. A lad at once 
sprang to the door, and could hardly 
credit his senses when the stranger, 
instead of dismounting, merely hand- 
ed him the saddle bags, and rode on 
to the stables. Following thither, he 
was still more astonished when the 
rider refused all assistance, and with 
his own hands carefully rubbed down 
the horse, stopping now and then to 
bestow some little caress, which seem- 
ed to afford infinite satisfaction. He 
spent nearly an hour in these little of- 
fices, and then, giving the horse a fare- 
well pat, le left the stable with the 
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remark that he would take the entire 
care of the animal during his stay. 
Returning at once to the tavern, he 
ordered x room, a blazing fire, and a 
tub of cold water. ‘The interval while 
these were preparing he spent in 
wilking briskly up and down the bar- 
room, as if to throw off the chill of 
his ride. A great fire was crackling 
in the fireplace, and in its light, for 
the day was very dark, he marked the 
faultless neatness of the apartment 
nnd its cheerful aspect, with evident 
sitisfaction. A housgemaid soon an- 
nounced that the room was ready, and 
he at once betook himself thither. 
Just at dusk he reappeared, but so 
changed that he could scarcely be re- 
coguized. His coarse riding habit 
was replaced by a suit of glossy broad- 
cloth. His hair was combed out, and 
fell luxuriantly over his shoulders. 
His face, which before seemed weary 
and commonplace, was now ruddy and 
cheerful, and was altogether one not 
to be forgotten. He was rather above 
the medium height, and his 
shoulders, full chest, and erect figure 
gave him a commanding 
There was a litheness and suppleness 
nbout his movements, too, and a per- 
fect ense, and absence of anything 
wkin to »wkwardness, which gave him 
2% peculiar charm. And his broad- 
cloth, which on a feeble man would 
have suggested the wearer's indebted- 
ness to his tailor, seemed the fitting 
ornament of so faultless « physique. 
As those present took note of all this 
mi the bright glow of the fire, which in 
the deepening twilight was flooding 
the room with glory, it is not to be 
wondered at that they marked the 
Stranger for one whose sphere lay 
nbove their own. He had left the 
room 2 drenched horseman; he had 
returned an untitled nobleman, and 
they paid him uneonscious homage. 
At supper, which was presently an- 
nounced, his bearing only increased 
the favorable impression which he had 
made upon the guests. They noticed 
that he was a trifle reserved, but that 
whatever he said was well consider- 
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ed, heartily spoken, and of unusual 
weight; that he had a rare power of 
drawing out the thoughts of those 
about him, and was an excellent lis- 
tener, and in particular that he en- 
ticed » rough wagoner who sat near 
him, and whom several knew to be 
very shy and slow of speech, into an 
enthusiastic discussion of tle relative 
merits of two rival passes over the 
mountains; and, more than all, that 
he had about him a native dignity 
which kept him from that littleness 
and triviality which ever mark small 
natures when they would be affable 
with those socially below them. 

The barroom of the Catamount must 
not be associated with modern apart- 
ments of that ilk; with colored win- 
dows and suspicious looking screens, 
and an odor of drugs, and glimpses of 
velvet-suited young men, and shabbi- 
ly apparelled old men, and the rounds 
of gaming, and the flourish of oaths. 
Tt had, indeed, a small bar, over 
which a good deal of cider was sold, 
and behind which a limited 
ment of the better brands of stronger 
liquors was kept; but moderate drink- 
ing was the order of the day, and there 
Was no more thought of screening the 
bar than of screening the dining-room 
cupboards. As for over-drinking, and 


nussort- 


gaming, and oaths, the deacons and 
the Council of Safety—Church and 


State—would have made the village 
uncomfortable for the practisers of 
such vices. Therefore it was that the 
barroom of the Catamount was one of 
the most reputable rooms in the house; 
and certainly it was fur from tlie least 
attractive, with its polished floor, and 
oxken furniture, and half-dozen heav- 
ily bound books on the side stand, and 
its great, roomy fireplace, which it 
was a special ambition of the worthy 
landlord to keep in a constant roar, 
from September to May. 

Into this apartment afcer supper, the 
guests adjourned. A number of the 
villagers soon dropped in, and the 
company which drew up around the 
fire was one well deserving study. It 
was made up, almost without excep- 
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tion, of earnest, thoughtful men, who, 
with few opportunities and few of the 
graces of culture, had yet within them 
the essential of all culture—earnest, 
inquiring, intent minds. That they 
were narrow we slhiall soon see; that 
they were faultless is not claimed; 
that they caught the full spirit of the 
drama in which they were acting is 
aot probable; but call them what we 
will, they and their like were the very 
granite and oak of the rising republic. 
One sitting near the stranger might 
have imagined that he looked about 
upon the company with a feeling akin 
to that which one experiences who, 
coming from the closeness of a pen, 
breathes in the free air of a mountain 
top. But whatever his thoughts may 
have been, he kept them within his 
own breast. And so—for the compa- 
ny preferred to sit without candles— 
the firelight turned artist and glorified 
the group. 

The conversation first turned upon 
the storm, the probabilities of its pro- 
ducing a freshet, the heavy snows of 
the past winter, which must still be 
deep upon the mountains; then upon 
the opening spring, the prospect for 
the crops, the general thrift of the 
country in farm matters; then upon 
certain items of village gossip—and 
chiefly upon the schism between the 
parson and the schoolmaster, upon a 
minor point of doctrine. This was of 
course the signal for a general discus- 
sion of theology, which was growing 
somewhat warm, when a chance re- 
ference to the war suddenly changed 
the subject. The lately dissolved re- 
lation between Britain and the colo- 
nies was then discussed, the last cam- 
paign was reviewed, and the chances 
of the coming one were forecast—the 
possibility of an invasion from the Ca- 
nadian frontier being the point of spe- 
cial interest. Then a lull in the talk 
gave a queer little man, with close 
features and a most persistent look, an 
opportunity to revert to the unsettled 
point in the theological discussion ; 
whereupon the conversation turned 
back to theology, and from details 


hurried to principles, till a veritable 
polemic raged in the low-studded bar- 
room. 

The stranger was throughout chief- 
ly a listener, only expressing an.opin- 
ion when appealed to. Toward nine 
he excused himself to look after his 
horse, and immediately thereafter he 
retired. When he had gone he became 
at once the absorbing topic of conver- 
sation. Some extolled his physique, 
others his gentlemanly bearing, others 
his command of language, and the sa- 
gacity of his remarks. ‘The fact that 
he had not given his name to the 
landlord, or mentioned it to any of the 
guests, added much to the curiosity 
regarding him. It was generally 
agreed that he could be no ordinary 
person, and most were loud in his 
praises. Two or three elderly men, 
however, observed gravely that he 
didn’t seem clear on certain points of 
Calvinism, and that his indignation 
against England did not rise to the 
pitch of the occasion. The latter re- 
mark turned the talk back upon the 
war, which was discussed till a late 
hour. 

The stranger spent the two or three 
days following his arrival in a recon- 
noitre of the village and its vicinity. 
He made very specific inquiries con- 
cerning the school, the church, the 
minister, and the prominent men, and 
seemed intent on finding out very ex- 
actly the intellectual and moral status 
of the community. He also asked 
concerning the healthfulness of the 
country, the average temperature, 
and the opportunities for hunting and 
fishing afforded by the neighboring 
mountains. He supplemented inquiry 
by observation, making the acquaint- 
ance of as many villagers as possible, 
visiting the school, and taking several 
long rides into the adjacent country. 
The information thus acquired must 
have been for the most part satisfac- 
tory; for in a few days he told the 
landlord that lhe wished to be consid- 
ered x» permanent boarder, and to be 
known us Jolin Atwood. The Jand- 
lord, delighted to enroll so reputable 
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a person among his permanent guests, 
ussigued him the best room in the 
house, 2nd he was soon cosily settled 
in his new quarters. 

He continued to take the entire care 
of his horse, and bestowed upon him 
un almost futherly love. As the 
spring advanced he took long jour- 
neys into the adjoining country, al- 
wuys returning with some new plant 
or geological specimen, and with a 
store of information about the country 
which was new even to the mountain- 
eers. Sometimes he would be gone 
for days at a time, and on his return 
from’ trips of such length, his increase 
of color nd vigor could almost be de- 
tected, ruddy und vigorous though he 
always was. Indeed, strict obedience 
to the laws of health seemed to bea 
fundamental article of his creed, and 
never did more signal results follow. 
He was extremely fond of fishing, and 
the strings of trout which he would 
bring in after a few hours’ absence 
were the wonder and envy of the vil- 
lage experts. He seemed to care less 
for hunting; but a number of the best 
marksmen of the town, after an hour’s 
rifle practice with him, went home 
“heavy and displeased.” He was 
much attached to children, and would 
do almost anything for their happi- 
ness, He taught them how to make 
bows and arrows, cross-bows, traps 
for game, windmills, water-wheels, 
and miniature machinery. A score 
of hand-books upon these subjects 
could not have been better authority 
than he. 

And to the social life of the village 
he was no slight addition. The school- 
master soon discovered his acquaint- 
tunce with mathematics, and was for- 
ever coming to him with problems in 
geometry and surveying, and, now 
and then, with calculation of eclipses, 
and enjoyed nothing so much as an 
evening’s talk with him about the 
intest discoveries in astronomy. 

The lawyer would often drop into 
his room to discuss some knotty point 
in law or politics, and was heard to 
say that “although Atwood had a 
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good many odd notions, he was the 
most suggestive talker he had ever 
heard. He set one to thinking!” 

The minister was not slow in find- 
ing him out, and many were the hours 
which they spent together. Never, 
since his university days over the wa- 
ter, had he met a man of such extend- 
ed culture; and, amid his routine of 
marrying and burying, and preaching 
line upon line, and clinging to un- 
bending tenets, 2 talk with so calm, 
and fearless, and deep searching a 
man as Jolin Atwood was at once re- 
freshing and vitalizing. 

Nor was it long before he had in- 
vitations to the quiltings, teadlrink- 
ings, and other simple merry-makings 
of the village; and so valuable an ele- 
ment did he prove himself, that by 
and by no gathering of the kind was 
thought complete without him. 

He was a constant attendant upon 
church, and the minister had no better 
listener. When the doctrines were 
discussed his face was always grave, 
and sometimes traces of disapproval 
might have been detected by a close 
observer; but when the minister left 
these to discuss the practical relations 
of life—its temptations, needs, possibil- 
ities—so that, like the great preacher, 
he preached not a creed but a life, 
John Atwood listened with a bright- 
ening face and kindling eye, from 
which the preacher drew a kind of in- 
spiration., 

But most of all he enjoyed the sing- 
ing. Coming from rich and carefully 
trained voices, and unaccompanied by 
instrument of any kind—unaffected, 
simple, artless, heartfelt—it stole over 
him like the murmar of brooklets in 
a desert land. 

But to one person in the village, 
John Atwood’s coming brought more 
than to all the rest. Jonathan Har- 
wood, a farmer living in the south part 
of the village, was a kind of micro- 
cosm of the times. If ever a man was 
in earnest, he was. If ever a man 
drew inspiration from, ‘* Duty! duty! 
duty!” he did. If ever a man had 
beliefs and disbeliefs on which he pin- 
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ned the fate of Christendom and the 
world, he had. Nota man in the vil- 
lage worked harder, or did more for 
the church and community, or read 
and thought and prayed more, or ag- 
onized with life more, than did he. 
His wife was a still little woman, 
whose deeds were more than her 
words, and whose far-off eyes were 
for most folk a less dim revelation 
than the * Apocalypse.” Only one 
child had been born to them, and upon 
her had been lavished--if lavished it 
might be called—the unspoken ten- 
derness of their deep natures, She 
had been to them a pet, but they had 
never petted her; an idol, but they 
had never worshipped her; a queen, 
but they had never done her homage. 
Who shall put in a poem some inner 
vision of these yearning but ever shut- 
up souls? 

And now Mary Harwood was in her 
twentieth year. With something akin 
to that instinct by which a tree selects 
from among things noxious and things 
nourishing, only those elements which 
will perfect its form and enrich its 
fruit, she had assimilated from her 
surroundings only the better elements, 
nnd these she held in the harmony of 
x perfected whole. Her mind was re- 
miurk:ably strong and quick, and with 
limited opportunities her progress in 
study had already been great; but she 
was on this account none the less gen- 
tle and womanly, and there was not 
about her the least assumption of su- 
periority. She thought profoundly 
upon moral truths, was deeply sus- 
ceptible to them, and, upon essentials, 
had strong convictions for which she 
could have died; but hand in hand 
with all this went a tenderness, . lov- 
ing spirit, and a joyfulness and light- 
ness of heart which were an increas- 
ing sunshine in that Puritan home 
and Puritan village. 

John Atwood early noticed a low 
but peculiarly sweet voice in the 
choir, and asked whose it was. 
“* Whose is it?” repeated his plain in- 
formant. ‘Don’t ve know? Why, it’s 
Mary Harwood’s—the smartest, and 
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learnedest, and cleverest girl in town. 
She ’s been ’way beyond the school- 
master in surveyin’ and ’clipses, and 
such; and the parson has to jest more 
*n study to keep afore her in Lating; 
and she reads, and reads, and reads. 
And yit, for all that, she helps her 
mother lots: such butter, and bread, 
and biscuit, and such, as she can 
make, I never set teeth into. And she 
goes to meetin’s, and looks after the 
poor, and ’s a real sister in Israel. 
And for all she ’s so pious, she ’s got 
a mind o’ her own, and I’ve heard her 
argue the doctrine of ‘lection with the 
parson, when I thought she beat. And 
she ’s jest as sprightly and happy as ¢ 
blue bird all the day long; fact is, the 
parson ain't got a shadow of a doubt 
about her hope, but for jest that one 
thing. And for all she ’s so head 
and shoulders above the other girls in 
town, she don’t seem to know it, but 
is just as modest and unpretendin’ as 
one of them blue violets she wore in 
her hair this mornin’.” 

Meeting her at a quilting not long 
after, he was invited to call, and took 
an early opportunity to do so. By 
and by he spent his Sabbath evenings 
at her house. Jonathan Harwood 
was cordinl. He liked the earnest- 
ness of the man, and his thoughtful 
words. Mrs. Ilarwood liked him, 
too; and he liked her—thongh the 
words whliich passed between them 
might easily have been counted. 

And Mary Harwood liked him. At 
first this wasall. Thenshe persuaded 
herself that this was all. Then her 
honest heart rebelled against the self- 
deception, and in her little room, 
kneeling before God, she acknowl- 
edzed to herself with glad tears that 
she loved him. But it was only God 
that she told. 

One night John Atwood and Jon- 
athan Harwood had ‘a long talk on 
theology. John Atwood disagreed 
with Jonathan Harwood certain 
points, and kindly but firmly held his 
ground, After that, Jonathan Har- 
wood was cold, very cold; and Mrs, 
Harwood was less warm. 


on 















II. 


Late in the afternoon of July 4, 
John Atwood sat in his room at the 
Catamount. It was the nation’s first 
anniversary. There had been a mili- 
tary salute in the morning, and there 
was to be another at sunset, but be- 
yond this the day was not outwardly 
observed. Nevertheless it meant 
much to the stranger. Perhaps his 
studies had opened to him more of 
the philosophy of history than is re- 
vealed to most; or possibly he had 
more foresight; or something of both 
may have been present. Atal! events, 
he took in at a glance the boundless 
resources of the country: its wide ex- 
tent, its marvellous fertility, und its 
favorable climatic and other influ- 
ences. Such a land, he reasoned, 
could not long remain undeveloped; 
increasing strength would bring the 
power to throw off English rule, even 
should the present effort miscarry ; the 
differing moral tone of the two coun- 
tries were of itself enough to prevent 
wuny real oneness. And with inde- 
pendence what problems would arise 
—the difficulties common to all repub- 
lics; the unparalleled stretch of terri- 
tory which this must cover; the con- 
flict of interests which would be sure 
to come; the tory spirit, which, lurk- 
ing the country over, would be the 
more dangerous because concealed; 
the existence of slavery, now but of 
the size of a man’s hand, which might 
one day blacken the sky; the unrea- 
soning adulation of liberty among the 
masses; the need of something to 
temper the extreme of thought which 
was all about. Could any human 
wisdom or human strength stand up 
under such difficulties? ‘Then, as if a 
more personal question had arisen, he 
buried his face in his hands, and sat in 
thought till the booming of the even- 
ing salute aroused him. ‘And so one 
year has gone: God help its follow- 
ers!” he said, and knelt at the win- 
dow to wateli the sunset. 

The spectacle must have touched ten- 
4 derer chords, for he watched it a long 
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time, and then, unlocking a secretary, 
drew from « curiously carved recess 
a miniature and a bunch of letters. 
He lingered over the miniature for 
several moments, with a look half of 
reproach and half of bitterness, and 
then, thrusting it and the letters back 
into the desk, he sat down before the 
window again. It was the most beau- 
tiful hour of the day. Darkness was 
stealing up the valleys, but the moun- 
tains to the east were still rosy with 
reflected light, and golden clouds hov- 
ered over the spot where the sun had 
disappeared; while high up toward 
the zenith, and far to the north and 
south, the sky glowed with the pecu- 
liar amber of the summer twilight. 
But the hour and the scene could not 
svothe his troubled thoughts, and he 
buried his fuce in his hands again, and 
gave forth now and then a low groan. 

In the edge of the darkness he drop- 
ped upon his knees, and the words 
which he used were few: ‘*O God! 
I cannot fight against my king: speed 
thou the right. I believe that lov- 
ing is but for once; but that was 
not love. She came to me as holy, 
but she was not holy; as pure, but she 
was not pure. For place and gold 
she cast such bait, and now she is not. 
It was not love. Guide me in what I 
shall now do, and speed me as thou 
wilt.” 

Then he rose from his knees, took 
his hat, and strode out into the dark- 
ness. 


Several hours later Mary Harwood 
sit alone in her room. It was much 
lower and smailer than the room at the 
Catamount, and its furniture was far 
less pretending. But there were a 
spotless white stand-cover, xnd-spotless 
white tidies, and a wonderful drapery 
of leaves for the little looking-glass, 
and abright rag carpet, and an absence 
of geometry in the arrangement of the 
chairs, and here and there a picture ina 
pretty, home-made frame, and a choice 
selection of books on some bright- 
ly-stained shelves, and a breath of 
flowers all about, which would have 
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put the grand room of the Catamount 
out of all conceit with itself. 

And here—all alone—sat Mary Har- 
wood, her brown hair loosened and 
falling over her shoulders; her cheeks 
suffused with blushes, and her eyes lit 
with «a new light. It was the glad- 
dest hour of her life—for had not he 
whom slhie had loved so long in silence 
—who was so noble, and so deep, and 
so true—had not he told her of his 
love, and could she not even yet feel 
his kiss upon her hand, her forehead, 
her lips? It was the saddest hour of 
her life—for had not her father de- 
clared absolutely and finally that he 
could never sanction their love? It 
was the most perplexed hour of her life 
—for were not filial love and a deeper 
love in conflict? 

Had there been the least uncertain- 
ty ubout the character of John At- 
wood, or the least possibility that he 
seemed in any respect what he was 
not, his side of the balance would have 
been materially lightened. But there 
was none. There was a depth, an 
earnestness, a purity, an honesty, a 
nobleness, a gentleness linked with 
the trnést manliness, and a reverence, 
hand in hand with fearlessness, which 
shie had never found in any man be- 
fore, which made her love him with a 
perfect love, and which assured her 
that she could trust him with a perfect 
trust. And the case would have been 
different had their love been less un- 
mistakable; but such an hour as they 
had passed together that night—oh! 
she knew that it would outlast all 
earthly things. 

She was aware that for some reason 
which be did not feel at liberty to 
give, John Atwood believed that it 
would be wrong for him to serve 
aguinst the British; that there were a 
number of points in the theology of 
her father and of her church to which 
he could not subseribe; and that it 
was on these grounds alone that her 
father refused to sanction their love. 
She was aware also, that John At- 
wood would not do a wrong thing ei- 
ther to gain her or to save his life; that 
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her father, believing himself to be in 
the right, would not yield; and that 
therefore she must choose between 
loyalty to her father and loyalty to 
her lover. 

And so, far into the night, in prayer, 
and tears, and much poring over her 
Bible, and in agonized thought, she 
tried to find where duty lay. At last, 
just as she heard the first bird-note of 
the morning, her eyes fell upon— 
“For this cause shall 2 man leave his 
father and mother, and cleave to his 
wife.” Aye! for whatcause? For this, 
that “from the beginning of the cre- 
ation God made them male and fe- 
male.” 

* This then,” thought she, “is the 
sanction—given in Eden, confirmed 
by Christ: the need which each has 
of tlie other; the lower need, the high- 
er need, both needs; but oh, so much 
more the higher!” 

The question was decided, and she 
went to rest. When the sunlight stole 
in between the white curtains, albeit 
tears were upon her cheeks, there 
Was a sweet pence. 


. . . . . . 


Four days later the Council of Safety 
held a special session. Not amember 
was absent. When order was called, 
Ethan Allen and with great 
earnestness read the following: 

‘“« Whereas, John Atwood, so called, 
being an able-bodied man, a good 
marksman, and otherwise able to be 
of much furtherance to the cause, be- 
ing without family, or other good ex- 
cuse, refuses to bear arms against the 
invaders, thereby leaving his own part 
undone, and encouraging others in a 
like course. 

“« Whereas, He holds and expresses 
doubtful religious views, thereby en- 
dangering the young, by whom he is 
held in high repute; and 

«“ Whereas, He thinks it right to wed 
Mary, daughter of Jonathan Harwood, 
ngainst her father’s will: therefore, 

“ Be it ordered, That he leave the 
jurisdiction of this council within 
forty-eight hours, and absent himself 
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therefrom during a period of ten 
years.” 

The order was 
dissenting voice. 


passed without a 


It is now October. The invading 
urmy, creeping slowly Cown from the 
Canadian frontier, has been met and 
routed by the Green Mountain Boys, 
and the yellow leaves are beginning 
to flutter down upon the new-mude 
graves of the fallen—friend and foe— 
in the village burying-ground. John 
Atwood blesses God for a victory he 
might not help to win. 

But he has not been idle. Obeying 
(though against the protests of many 
of the villagers) the council’s order, 
he has left its jurisdiction, and, in a 
secluded valley of the mountains, rich 
in soil and vegetation, and matchless 
for the grandeur of its scenery, he has 
cleared a haif acre of ground and built 
a little dwelling—half cottage, half 
exbin. The cleared plot slopes gently 
toward the south; the cottage stands 
nt its upper side, and fronts upon the 
outline of a garden, which stretches 
southward; 2 cool spring bubbles up 
near by, and adds its rill to the brook 
which goes singing along in the edge 
of the wood; a snug shed, the begin- 
ning of what will be a barn by and by, 
stands not far off, and in it are two 
stalls —one for the horse which brought 
the stranger to the Catamount, and 
one for a second, which is expected. 
The cottage is very small, but very 
cosy and homelike. Its floors are 
neatly carpeted; its furniture is sim- 
ple, but in the best of taste; a number 
of rare pictures hang upon the walls; 
tle shelves of an oaken book-case are 
more than filled with choice works; 2 
coat of arms, bearing a worthy name, 
hangs above the side table; and on 
the table itself is a massive Bible, 
in the fumily record of which are the 
names of 2 man and woman, and the 
dates of their birth and marriage, and 
of the woman’s death. A very heavy 
pen has been drawn across tle 
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Horse and rider are absent, and 
while we have been looking over the 
little estate, night has come on—a 
mild night, cloudless and moon-lit. 

Somewhat past midnight, Mary 
Harwood rises from her bed, arranges 
her toilet, wraps « thick shawl about 
her to keep off the dampness of the 
night, kneels at her bedside to commit 
herself and her lover, and the dear 
ones she is leaving, once more to God, 
leaves a loving note upon the table, 
takes a parting look at the dear little 
room, passes noiselessly down stairs, 
and out to the stables, saddles her lit- 
tle riding horse, mounts, and driving 
to the edge of the village, meets the 
mounted exile. 

Side by side and in silence, they ride 
till day-break, when they stop at a for- 
est spring and share a plentiful lunch 
which has been brought from the far- 
off cottage. Then they resume their 
journey, and as they ride across val- 
leys and over mountains, Jolin At- 
wood tells of his birth in England; of 
his boyhood spent in the indulgences 
of rank; of his university days, during 
which he found a new and better life 
of his post-graduate studies, which 
brought many questionings and more 
and more estranged him from his 
church, and from the civil and social 
institutions of his country; of his mar- 
riage to a woman who proved to be 
the vilest of the vile, and whose early 
death seemed a judgmert from 
heaven; of the long season of loneli- 
ness, and sorrow, and despair which 
followed his fearful mistake; of the 
year of travel which brought a more 
healthful state of mind, but could not 
bring him into sympathy with the dis- 
cordant elements which were all about 
him in his native land; of his emigra- 
tion to America in the hope of being 
able to think, and worship, and do as 
seemed right; of the approximate re- 
alization of his hopes in her quict vil- 
lage, which he had decided to make 
his home; of his longing to join the 
colonial troops, but of the feeling, 
which he could not rid himself of, that 
it would be wrong for him to do so; 
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and of the harsh judgment which, on 
necount of this and other matters of 
sonscience, had been passed upon 
aim. 

“And now,” he adds, “‘as obedience 
» what is right in effect drives us 
‘rom home, let us in our new home 
nake all that we ean of our boidies, 
and our minds, and our hearts—for 
zach other; for our home and all that 
we hope it will mean for us; for our 
village (for their eyes will open, and 
we shall not always stay away); and 
for God, who has been so unspeaka- 
bly good to us—to us, Mary, to us!” 

So they ride, till, toward the middle 
of the afternoon, they reach the little 
cottage. The horses are cared for, a 
light meal is eaten, and a season of 
rest from the fatigue of the journey 
follows. Then, just as the sun has 
sunk out of sight, and the great har- 
vest moon is rising in the east, with 
the brook for music, and the moun- 
tains round about them for witnesses, 
and only God to hear, the two give 
themselves forever to Him and to each 
other. 


III. 


On July 10, 1787, a roomy chaise, 
containing a lady and gentleman and 
three children, entered the village 
from the north, and, driving through 
the long village street, stopped at 
Jonathan Harwood’s door. Prompt- 
ly at the close of his term of exile, 
John Atwood, with his wife and their 
little ones, had returned. 

The note which Mary left, and the 
conviction of their conscientious in- 
tent, which, above all pain and all re- 
sentment, would assert itself, together 
with certain lessons of charity which 
time had taught, had led Jonathan 
Harwood to forgive them long 2go; 
and Mrs. Harwood, from the morning 
when Mary was missing, had had 
nothing to forgive, but in her secret 
heart, had approved and admired her 
course. Therefore the elderly couple, 
whom the chaise’s advent brought 
huirying to the door, received the 
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twain and their little ones with open 
arms, and tears of joy fell as fast and 
sweetly as April rain. Nor had there 
been any such season at the family al- 
tar as that evening witnessed, since 
the solemnly glad night when Jona- 
than Harwood brought home his 
bride. 

The income of his English property 
placed John Atwood above the neces- 
sity of labor, and he had only cleared 
2 few acres, which it would be a 
pleasure and a means of health to till. 
What was wanting in its produce, 
money supplied; and the abundant 
leisure which husband and wife had, 
was spent in study, reading, and out- 
door exercise. Living thus plainly, 
simply, and healthfully, maternity had 
brought no drain upon vitality; hus- 
band and wife were still lovers; and 
their little ones were growing up in 
the vigor of the health which they had 
inherited, and which every hour of 
their life had contributed to. 

At the farm, matters had gone on 
less well, owing chiefly to aheavy war 
debt which Jonathan Harwood had 
incurred, and for which his farm was 
heavily mortgaged. Jolin Atwood at 
once paid this, and was of further as- 
sistance in buying at a very liberal 
price half of the farm, whicli was too 
large for one man to till toadvantage. 
Upon this, with the slowness and 
thoroughness which characterized the 
builders of that day, he erected a sub- 
stanti:tl] mansion, which was comple- 
ted early in the fall of the following 
year. : 

When it was done 
grand house-warming. All the vil- 
lage was invited, the old, and the 
young, and even the little children— 
and it seemed as if no one staid away. 
The house was opened and lighted 
from top to bottom, and the guests 
were invited to inspect it to the fullest 
extent. Several very witty young la- 
dies and gentlemen acted as exhibi- 
tors—the gentlemen explaining, with 
countless blunders, the conveniences 
of kitchen, and pantry, and wardrobe, 
and the young ladies pronouncing 
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equally clear disquisitions upon under- 
pinning framework, weather-boards, 
_ and plastering. The house was con- 
sequently soon one roar of laugliter, 
from garret to cellar; and when the 
inspection was over, instead of a pre- 
liminary sitting down in rows, and 
looking on the floor, the company was 
most satisfactorily mixed up. In al- 
most no time the children had started 
blind man’s buff in one room, and the 
young men and women were in the 
mysteries of forfeits in another, and 
the elderly women were knitting and 
extolling the new house in another, 
and into another the politicians had 
drifted, and were discussing the proba- 
ble policy of the next legislature, in 
which John Atwood was to represent 
the village--John Atwood, as they 
still called him, though that was not 
his real name. Meanwhile three or 
four little children had persuaded 
Ethan Allen (who had ‘*made up 
with” the host long ago, and was one 
of the most welcome guests) to play 
horse with them; and he was gallop- 
ing from room to room, with the lit- 
tle creatures clinging to his neck, and 
shoulders, and arms, and screaming 
in an ecstasy of terrified delight. 
When the younger fry tired of blind 
man’s buff, the young men and women 
took it up, and several of the deacons, 
and even the minister, were enticed 
into the sport, and caught with hradly 
less discrimination than the younger 
folk. The play-worn children mean- 
while crowded around Ethan Allen, 
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whom his riders had condescended to 
“rein up ” for the time, and were lis- 
tening with breathless interest to his 
account of the taking of Ticonderoga; 
and when he came to the demand for 
surrender, and his great voice uttered 
anew, with all the old fire, “In the 
name of Jehovah and the Continental 
Congress!” every little frame shook, 
and tears moistened every cheek, and 
the battered warrior wept with them. 

So the evening passed—Mary and 
her husband moving from room to 
room, and adding something to the 
happiness of even the smallest child. 
Then there was a simple repast, and 
the minister pronounced a_benedic- 
tion upon the house, and household, 
and company, and the entertainment 
broke up, everybody declaring that 
the village had never before seen 
such a house-warming, and no one 
knowing whether to extol more the 
perfectly ordered house, or its house- 
hold. 

When they were all gone, and the 
children had fallen asleep, and the 
lights were out, Mary and her hus- 
band walked down the Jong yard, and 
out into the street, and up past the 
church and burying-ground to thie 
Catamount, and, pausing a few mo- 
ments there, returned. Before going 
in they stood a little while beneath 
the stars—Mary leaning her head 
against her husband’s shoulder, and, 
after a little silence, whispering, ‘* But 
wasn’t it sweeter all alone in the lit- 
tle nest among the mountains? ” 

D. N. B. 








THE SCIENCE AND THE PHILOSOPHY OF MUSIC. 


N a recent article I had occasion 
to show that the commonly used 
phrase “ scientific music” is incorrect 
and misleading, becuse music is not 
science, but an art involving neither 
in its composition nor its performance 
any knowledge whatever of any sci- 
ence, either musical or other. It is 
nevertheless true, ss was then inti- 
mated, that there is a science of music, 
a very ex:ct and absolute science, the 
laws of which control the vibration of 
every string in a grand orchestra, and 
to which every chord struck or uttered 
must conform. But of this science 
there were probably never four per- 
sons more ignorant than Handel, 
Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. This 
I do not mean to assert positively, for 
I do not know it to be true; but I 
know of no fact in the life of either that 
points to a knowledge of this science, 
which would not have been of any 
service to them whether as composers 
or performers. This science is not 
that of acoustics, although it is an 
acoustic science. The science of 
acoustics includes the science of music. 
A little book has lately been pub- 
lished which may be made the occa- 
sion of giving an idea of what this sci- 
ence of music is, upon which depends 
the construction of every musical 
phrase, the performance of every mu- 
sical artist, and which yet is of no 
more service to 2. composer or to a 
singér than an acquaintance -with 
chemistry or with optics would be to 
a painter.* 

The author of this work, Sedley 
Taylor (who, however, confesses his 
obligations to Professor Helmholtz, a 
very profound investigator into the 
laws of acoustics), tells us that he 
aims at placing before persons unac- 


*“The Science of Music, or the Physical 
Basis of Musical Harmony.” By Sedley Tay- 
lor. 16mo, pp. 168. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 


quainted with mathematics an intelligi- 
ble and succinct account of that part of 
the theory of sound which constitutes 
the physical basis of the art of music. 
He assumes no preliminary knowledge 
suave of arithmetic, and of the musical 
notation incommon use. No lover of 
music need therefore be deterred, by 
fear of incompetence, from the peru- 
sal of his very interesting little vol- 
ume, of which, however, we shall con- 
cern ourselves only with the element- 
ary parts. For they are not only the 
most generally interesting, but they 
present all that is necessary to the un- 
derstanding those relations of sounds 
without which the thing that modern 
and civilized people call music would 
be impossible. 

Passing over, therefore, what is said 
by the author upon sound in general, 
which all who read this article proba- 
bly know is always the product of vi- 
bration—the vibration for example of 
a string, of a column of air (as in 
a wind instrument), of a piece of parch- 
ment, as in a drum, which vibration 
communicates itself to the surrounding 
air, and is thus conveyed to the ear— 
we come to the consideration of mu- 
sical sound proper. Mr. Taylor de- 
fines “a musical sound as a steady 
sound, and a non-musical sound as an 
unsteady sound.” Without professing 
to be able to give a more descriptive 
and exact definition of a musical sound, 
I cannot accept this one as either ex- 
act or descriptive. There are many 
sounds which are steady and which 
are not musical, except in a very 
loose and unscientific as well as in- 
artistic use of that term. Such are 
the humming of « bee, the roar of a 
waterfall, the rumbling of a nine-pin 
ball, and the filing of 2 saw. Per- 
haps a musical sound might be safely 
defined to be a sound produced by reg; 
ular vibrations, giving pleasure to the 
human ear, and capable of being used 
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as a means of expression. It might 
be said that regularity of vibration 
always produces steadiness of sound. 
This is true; and steadiness of sound 
is one, :nd an essential, element of 
musical tone. But it is not the only 
one. The capability of exciting plea- 
sure and that of being used as «2 means 
of expression seem to be no less essen- 
tial qualities of any sound properly 
called musical. 

The possibility of music as an art 
depends not only upon regularity of 
vibration, but upon certain relations 
of the vibrations by which sounds 
are produced. These have been dis- 
covered by experiment, and are found 
to have certain laws which are of 
mathematical nature and precision. 
Upon these relations harmony de- 
pends; and without harmony there is 
no music; for every melody supposes 
a harmony upon which it is said to be 
based. A vibrating string affords the 
simplest and perhaps the most trust- 
worthy mens of testing and analyzing 
these relations. A string made to vi- 
brate with sufficient rapidity produces 
sound which will be of a certain pitch. 
Now if that string be lightly touched 
exactly in the middle, and the vibra- 
tion kept up, the pitch of the sound pro- 
duced rises exactly an octave; that is, 
the sound maintains the same relations 
to the musical scale which it had be- 
fore, but it is higher. To define an oc- 
tave in this sense is exceedingly dif- 
ficult, simple as the conception ot it is 
to every musically endowed person. 
For a note and its octave are the same 
and yet not the same. A melodic phrase 
repeated in various octaves has pre- 
cisely the same melodic and harmonic 
relations; it is the same phrase, the 
same melody; and yet the actual 
sounds produced may be as unlike and 
as remote as the highest and shrillest 
tone of a violin and those of the lowest 
grumblings of a double bass viol. 

This rising of an octave in the sound 
of the vibrating string is found to be 
caused by the doubling of the rapidity 
of the vibrations. The string on be- 
ing touched in the middle divides it- 
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self into two parts, and each of these 
parts vibrates just twice as fast as the 
whole string did. An increase of the 
rapidity of the vibration does not pro- 
duce any difference in the intensity or 
the voluine of sound, only in its pitch. 
On the other hand, increased loudness 
of sound is produced by an increase of 
the distance of vibration. The violin 
player when he wishes to increase the 
volume and the intensity of his tone, 
presses his bow upon the string more 
firmly and moves it more rapidly. The 
string vibrates further—that is, through 
a greater space than before—but it 
makes no more vibrations in a second 
than it does when he produces the 
same note as lightly and as softly as 
possible. 

A vibrating string may be infinitesi- 
mally divided; the finger may be run 
up and down the whole length of it, 
and the pitch of the sound produced 
will rise and fall accordingly. But of 
the sound thus produced only that 
which is heard at certain degrees is at 
all available for the purposes of mu- 
sicul art. These degrees are those 
which produce what is called the dia- 
tonic scale, It is found that the string 
will divide itself into the vibrating sec- 
tions which produce these notes, on 
being lightly touched (not shortened 
by being pressed down) at certain 
places. This diatonic scale is there- 
fore not arbitrary, but the result of a 
law of acoustics. It exists in nature. 
The melody and harmony which are 
possible only by means of this scale 
are therefore dependent upon certain 
ratios of rapidity in vibration. For 
example, as we have seen that the oc- 
tave or unison is the product of vibra- 
tions which are as 2 to 1, we find that 
the fifth, the most perfect concord, is 
the product of vibrations which are as 
8 to 2. In other words, when two 
sounds differ by a fifth, the higher 
sound is the product of three vibra- 
tions and the Jower of two vibrations 
during the same time. So when two 
sounds differ by a fourth, the higher 
sound is the product of four vibrations 
and the lower of three vibrations dur- 
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ing the same time. To follow these 
proportions throughout the scale is 
needless and would be uninteresting ; 
for our purpose here is only to consid- 
er the nature of this science, not to ex- 
anine its details. 

The intimate natural relations of 
the intervals of the diatonic scale are 
shown by « remarkable phenomenon 
which is familiar to all performers on 
stringed instruments. This is reso- 
nance. For example, let the C string 
of a violoncello be struck smartly with 
the bow, and ifthe instrument is highly 
resonant and perfectly in tune, the G 
string, which gives the fifth above, will 
vibrate, although it isuntouched. This 
is the result merely of the sympathetic 
relations of the two notes in question, 
which is itself the result of the ratio 
of vibrations by which the two notes 
are produced. Let the note D be pro- 
duced from the lowest or C string, and 
if the instrument is perfectly in tune, 
the seeond or D string will vibrate, al- 
though untouched, giving the octave 
of the note produced by the bow. 
But it is remarkable that when the G 
string vibrates with the C string the 
fifth is not heard. It seems to be ab- 
sorbed into the tonic, and only to con- 
tribute to the strength or body of the 
note by which it is sympathetically 
produced. Ifit were not so, we should 
be continually hearing fifths when we 
do not want them. This phenomenon 
the Germans, by a use of language 
which has the invaluable properties of 
exactness and simplicity, call mté- 
schwingung or * with swinging,” mean- 
ing that the strings, or whatever reso- 
nant bodies are used (for it applies to 
all), swing or vibrate together. We, 
with our half-Latinized speech, can at 
best call this phenomenon by no bet- 
ter descriptive term than covibration, 
which does not describe the phenome- 
non to any person who cannot do a 
little thinking in Latin. The effect of 
this phenomenon is so peculiar that a 
practised player upon a stringed in- 
strument, who has a sensitive ear, can 
tell pretty nearly whether his instru- 
ment is in tune by sounding one string 
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only. For ifthe instrument is in tune, 
he will perceive a freedom and clear- 
ness in the tone of the one string that 
would otherwise be absent. 

Now upon these relations of vibra- 
tion, which are mathematically deter- 
minable, rests the scientitic part of mu- 
sic. They are widely extended, and 
become complicated when followed out 
into ali the details of the diatonic seale; 
but they may be calculated as exactly 
as the relations of numbers or of geo- 
metrical figures; and without them 
music would be impossible. ‘They give 
the law of musical proportion; they 
prescribe all the combinations of har- 
mony; but a knowledge of them is as 
needless to the artist-musician — that is, 
the composer or the performer—as a 
knowledge of the laws of the spectrum 
or of those of geometry is to the paint- 
er. As the painter designs forms and 
combines colors only with reference to 
their power of giving pleasure, so the 
musician gives musical sounds outline 
form in melody or combination in har- 
mony with the same single eye to 
benuty. They are artists, and are 
bound only by sesthetic, not by sci- 
entific laws. 

Musical sounds heard together are 
concordant or discordant. Discord is 
produced by what are called “ beats ;” 
that is, the vibrations of the two 
sounding bodies are so close to each 
other in their rapidity that they clash 
and produce a roughness of sound 
which is painful to the sensitive ear. 
This unpleasantness is greatest when 
the two sounds are within half a full 
diatonic interval, or, as we say, halfia 
note, of each other. At a whole tone 
it is much less obtrusive; and when 
the interval amounts toa minor third— 
for example, C to E flat—searcely a 
trace of the beat remains. Hence, as 
a minor third is the limit of the beat- 
ing distance, discord arises only when 
tones are within beating distance of 
each other. As we rise through the: 
senle the beat does not again appear 
until we approach the seventh, which, 
being within one note of the octuve— 
the double, to all musical intents and 
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purposes, of the tonic—is as it were 
within one note of tie tonic itself; 
nud the seventh is known as _ tlie 
most discordant interval of the scale. 
All the other intervals of the seale 
ure more or less perfect or imper- 
fect concords, nnd are used as such. 
Concords consist xt most of but three 
notes. From the largest orchestra, as 
from a mere stringed quartette or a 
piano-forte, if we hear a concord, we 
hear but three notes—doubled, trebled, 
or quadrupled through the octaves in- 
cluded within the range of the instru- 
ments. And the following triads in- 
clude all the concords that can be 
heard : 
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These triads contain the tonic in com- 
bination with the minor third and fifth, 
with the major third and fifth, with the 
minor third and minor sixth, with the 
major third and major sixth, with the 
fourth and the minor sixth, with the 
fourth and the major sixth. Their char- 
acter is determined by the third, in 
whatever part of the triad it appears. 
There are three major triads and three 
minor. ‘These chords, or their inver- 
sions, ne all the concords that we hear. 

The question of true intonation, and 
of perfect or imperfect instruments, 
is involved in this matter of the math- 
ematical relations of notes according 
to their vibrations. All keyed instru- 
ments are, sperking exactly, very im- 
perfect. Stringed instruments with- 
out frets—that is, those of the violin 
tribe—nare the most nearly perfect of 
all. But even they are not absolutely 
perfect, because they must have four 
notes of » fixed pitch, whereas sbso- 
lutely perfect intonation admits but 
one note the pitch of which is fixed— 
the tonic. All others should be sub- 
ject to adjustment. The reason of this 
will be easily seen from the following 
statement. The consecutive intervals 
of any major scale bear the following 
relations, assuming C as the tonic: 
Cg, D4", Eig, Fg. G 4p, A &. Bag. 
The intervals of § and 4° are called 
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whole tones, although it will be seen 
that they do not exactly correspond ; 
and the intervals 3%, from E to F and 
from B to C, are called half tones, al- 
though it will be found upon caleula- 
tion that together they make rather 
more than the largest (2) of the whole 
tones. But suppose we wish to play 
in nnother major key; for instance, 
the nearest related key to C, that of 
its dominant G. Immediately we find 
that upon a keyed instrument the re- 
lations of our scale are disturbed, be- 
sause of the fixed pitch of the several 
notes. For our first interval would 
be in that case from G to A, which is 
4°, whereas the first interval of every 
major scale should be 8. And the in- 
terval between A and B, which should 
be 4°, is 8, and soforth; it being re- 
membered that we suppose our keyed 
instrument in perfect tune inthe key 
of C. The details of this disagree- 
ment between the perfect scale of na- 
ture and the arbitrary and convention- 
al scale of a keyed instrument would 
be very dry and uninteresting. Suf- 
fice it to say that an eminent authority, 
Mr. A. J. Ellis, in a paper published 
in the ** Proceedings of the Royal So- 
ciety,’’ declares, after a minute investi- 
gation of the subject, that seventy-two 
notes in the octave are essential toa 
complete and scientifically exact com- 
mand of all the keys used in modern 
music. Now, as piano-fortes and 
other keyed instruments have only 
twelve notes in an octave, it will be 
seen at once that there must be some 
arrangement by which a convention- 
ally correct scale is provided for these 
instruments. ‘This is done by whiat is 
salled temperament. If a keyed in- 
strument is tuned perfectly in one key, 
say that of C, in most of the other keys 
it will be so out of tune as to be unbear- 
able by a sensitive ear. But by tem- 
perament the inequalities and varia- 
tions are so distributed among all the 
keys that they may be accepted as cor- 
rect, although the end is attained by 
having noone of them perfectly in tune. 
This is almost entirely avoided upon 
the violin instruments; but the only 
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absolutely perfect intonation in all 
scales is that of the human voice 
guided by a perfectly exact car. 

The nicety of perception of intona- 
tion bya fine ear isone of the most won 
derful of human functions; and hardly 
Jess admirable is the intuitive response 
of the voice to the demands of the ear. 
I cannot agree with the author of the 
book which has been the occasion of 
the foregoing remarks in a position 
which he assumes for the purpose of 
making a point against the ordinary 
system of notation. He supposes “a 
hass, after leaving off on F sharp, is 
directed to rest thirteen bars, and then 
come in fortissimo on high E flat.” 
The author says very reasonably, that 
it would be impossible for the singer 
to keep the pitch of F sharp in his 
head during this long interval, during 
which, probably, there are modula- 
tions. Ile concludes therefore, that 
as his notes do not help him, there is 
“nothing for him to do but to sing at 
a venture some aote at the top of his 
voice, in the hope that it may prove to 
be E flat, though with considerable 
dread, in the opposite event, of the con- 
spicuous ignominy of a fortissimo blun- 
der.” A dreadful prospect certainly, 
and one at which the stoutest bass heart 
might shudder. But surely there 
would be no such peril for a singer 
with a sensitive ear. He would not 
reach his E flat by keeping the pitch 
of his F sharp in mind; that would be 
preposterous. -He would feel intui- 
tively the position of E flat in the 
chord on which he was to come in; 
und if he did not do this at the first 
hearing, he surely would do so ever 
ufter, or he must needs be set down as 
one of those singers whose ears cannot 
be trusted. No good stringed instru- 
ment player could fail in such a posi- 
tion; and his guide would be his ear 
only. 

From what has been said, the music- 
al reader will gather something of 
what the science of music really is; as 
to which I refer him to Mr. Taylor's 
excellent work for a systematic and 
succinct but sufficiently detailed set- 
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ting forth of the whole subject. The 
book is marred by some incorrect or 
inexact, not to say inelegant uses of 
language; but as to its substance, it is 
written with thorough knowledge. 

We now turn to the consideration 
of music from an altogether different 
point of view, The question, What is 
music? was asked thousands of years 
ago. Many have been the attempts to 
answer it: and now another is before 
us.* The question thus old to which 
we have a new answer is not, whit is 
music as distinguished from painting, 
from poetry, or from any other art, or 
whit is it as distinguished from mere 
noise or merely pleasant sound? but 
what is music in its origin, and what 
is its place in nature?, Mr. Rice, who 
discusses this very interesting subject 
in the little work before us, is, not- 
withstanding his Celtic name, a Ger- 
man in blood and brain; and he treats 
his theme in a somewhat German 
fashion, which, considering its nature, 
That he 
is also a thorough musician the pages 
of this book bear witness; and its title- 
page announces him as the author of 
2a work on the * Analysis and Practice 
of the Scales.””, Whatever the author's 
theory then, it rests upon a sound ba- 
sis of practical knowledge. 

The author first examines the vari- 
ous theories which have been formed 
in past ages and among various peo- 
ples as to the nature and the place of 
music. The Chinese, whose 
consisted of five notes, F, G, A, C, D 
(upon which what we call music is 
impossible), regarded those tones as 
symbolical of the five elements earth, 
metal, wood, fire, water, which ele- 
ments, ns well as the tones, were held 
to have been produced by combina- 
tions of the ten original numbers. 
Each of these notes was the tonic of 
a mode or seale; and all the senles 
tuken together were symbolic of a 
well people: the 
Kung, F. of the emperor; Tschang, G, 
Kio, A, the obedient 

* © What is Music?” By Isaac L. Rice. 12mo, 
pp 94. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 
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people; Tsche, C, the affairs of state; 
Yu, D, the whole body politic. Upon 
this model of celestial simplicity there 
were, however, so many innovations 
that much confusion did ensue among 
the tea-drinkers in matters musical. 
It is gratifying to read that the conse- 
quent discord, moral as well as music- 
al, was so great thata little more than 
four thousand five hundred years ago 
the Emperor Hoang Ti called for his 
pipe, and called for his bowl, and call- 
ed for his fiddlers three, and com- 
manded a certain Ling Lun to take 
them and their discords in hand and 
resolve them into something like har- 
mony. The consequence was, it may 
be supposed, that delightful form of 
music which now is heard in the 
Flowery Kingdom, and of which the 
gong is the concentrated essence. We 
may pass over these Chinese fancies 
us to the nature of music; but it is in- 
teresting to remark that the eminent 
statesman, philosopher, and moralist 
Kung Foo Tse, whom outside barbari- 
ans cxll Confucius, said, ** Desire ye to 
know whether a land is well governed 
and its people have good morals? 
Hear its music;” thus anticipating, 
by the small period of two thousand 
years, Lord Herbert of Cherbury in 
his well known saying as to the songs 
and laws of a people; which by the 
way is strangely omitted from Bart- 
lett’s * Dictionary of Quotations.” 

The symbolical notions of the Hin- 
dus—they can hardly be called a theo- 
ry—upon the same subject are so fan- 
taustical that they merit no attention, 
except from the fact that they were 
symbolical, and thus conformed to the 
general tendencies of pre-scientific peo- 
ples in regard to such subjects. 

The Egyptians struck a grand chord, 
which still reverberates, when they 
propounded the theory which made 
music the symbol of the whole cos- 
mos, and finding in the seven notes of 
the scale the representatives of the 
seven planets known to them, con- 
ceived the stupendous idea of the har- 
mony of the spheres. Magnificent as 
this conception was, however, it was 
purely poetical, and fancifully poeti- 


eal. Their notion that music was 
medicine for the soul was probably a 
felicitous guess. And yet they were 
mathematicians, and probably knew 
something of the acoustic relations of 
the various tones. This is the more 
readily to be believed because Pytha- 
goras, the originator of the Greek 
theory of music, was for twenty-two 
years a member of the College of 
Priests at Egyptian Thebes. 

The Greeks, poets and artists though 
they were, were also investigators, and 
the profoundest thinkers upon the fucts 
known to them that the world has yet 
seen. They swept away the mythical 
and symbolical fancies of the Egyp- 
tinns, and studied music as a science. 
Pythagoras sought the law of the uni- 
verse, und he found it in music. He 
declared that all is number and har- 
mony. In a2 certain sense and to a 
certain extent he was right. He dis- 
covered the ratios of consonant vibra- 
tion ns far as the scale was then known; 
and he and his school looked upon the 
whole universe as governed by like 
laws of harmony and proportion; one 
of them saying “it is the business of 
music not only to preside over the 
voice and musical instruments, but 
even to harmonize all things contained 
in the universe.” Pythagoras even 
regarded the practise of music as vir- 
tuous; ‘for music,” he said, ** purifies 
the soul.” If music ever had that 
power, it has it no longer; but this no- 
tion shows the high appreciation in 
which he held the divine art. There 
was an opposing school, of which a 
philosopher named Aristoxenos, a 
pupil of Aristotle, was the head, which 
ridiculed the Pythagorean theory of 
harmony and mathematical propor- 
tion, and maintained that music was 
addressed only to the senses, and was 
to be judged by them only. This 
seems a realistic view; but it took 
form in a theory as fanciful as was 
ever broached—that ** the son] is a ten- 
sion of the body, and that as vibrations 
were produced on strings, so the emo- 
tions manifested themselves by pro- 
ducing vibrations on the body.” 

Passing over other theories which 
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do not commend themselves to con- 
sideration as the fruit of knowledge, or 
of wisdom, or of fine poetic feeling, 
we come to that of a distinguished 
writer of our own day, Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, whose conception of music, 
although strongly realistic, or at least 
positive, as might be expected, is cer- 
tainly as extravagant as any that was 
ever propounded. Mr. Spencer’s the- 
ory is briefly this: that music is the 
product of muscular excitement, which 
excitement is the result of emotion. 
He starts from the wagging of a dog's 
tail, and to all intents and purposes 
he ends there. Let whoever can 
see any relation between the vibra- 
tion of that prolongation of the ea- 
nine spine and the vibration of a string 
or of the voeal chords of the larynx, 
follow the theorist out in his elabora- 
tion of the “relation between mental 
and muscular excitement;” I have 
neither the time nor the patience to 
do so, 

The theory of Professor Helmholtz, 
to which Mr. Rice makes frequent 
reference, and which he regards as * a 
nearer approach to the truth” than 
any other with which he is acquainted, 
is so like that which has been set forth 
in the musical articles in “The Gal- 
wxy,” not only in its purport but in 
the Janguage with which Mr. Rice has 
translated it, that a particular reference 
to it here would be superfluous. For 
example, my readers will find in the 
following passage an idea which if it 
be true is not new, at least to them. 
* Thus it is that the melodious motion 
of tones becomes the expression of 
human states of mind, not of human 
sentiments (for music, unless aided by 
poetry, doves not accurately define a 
subject), but of the states of mind 
which produced the sentiments.” And 
again: **On this aceount the chief 
function of music is to give expression 
to the states of mind in a primary 
manner, The other arts can do so 
only in a secondary manner, by ex- 
pressing the motives which produced 
the states of mind or by giving the 
words, the actions, the outward mani- 
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festations which poured from the states 
of mind.”* 

We now come to the consideration 
of Mr. Rice’s own theory, which, al- 
though subtle, exnnot properly be call- 
ed fanciful, and which is worthy of 
the most respectful consideration, 
Starting from the axiomatic proposi- 
tion that the physically beautiful is 
m:nifested either in things in space or 
things in time, he shows that things 
in space (visible nature) can only be 
imitated and combined, while things 
in time (audible nature) cannot be 
imitated or combined. In visible na- 
ture bexuty is positive; but in audible 
nature man finds only the laws by 
which he is himself to create the beau- 
tiful. “Space is rest; time is motion, 
Space is lifeless; time is life. Space 
is rest, lifeless, yet in consequence 
knowsnodeath. ‘Time is motion, life; 
yet what is life but change, and what 
is change but death?” Music is ‘ the 
beautifier of time;” and as time may 
be regarded as the space of motion, 
**it is to adorn the ever moving space 
of existence that music was generated, 
and the germs of its development were 
placed within it.” Whether this anti- 
thetical key-stone of Mr. Rice’s theory 
will bear the strain that he lays upon 
it or not—and [ am rather inclined to 
think that it will—there is beauty and 
a certain truth in the remark to which 
it leads him, that ‘* Music, as it beau- 
tifies the passing moments, yet tells 
us that they are passing, und conse- 
quently it is so prone to cause sad- 
ness.” 

Between the beauty of visible nature 
and that of music, Mr. Rice finds, as 


* Another passage as to the non-imitative 
character of music (quoted on p. 44 of Mr. Rice's 
book), which is too long to be repeated here, is 
so stiikingly like, even in language, a longer 
and more elaborated presentation of the same 
view in the “ Life and Genius of Shakespeare,” 
p. 242, that I may be pardoned for pointing it 
out, that I may protect myself from a charge of 
plagiarism. The eminent German philosopher's 
“Theory of the Impressions of Sound” was 
published, I find, in 1862. My book was writ- 
ten in 1863, although not published until 1864 I 
have never seen Helmholtz’s book or any other 
of its kind, and my only knowledge of his views 
is derived from Mr. Rice. 
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others lave found, a very striking 
analogy, if nota kind of identity. The 
counterpart of color is tone; and there 
is also a counterpart to form, which is 
rhythm. ‘This is set forth in the an- 
tithetical xpophthegm, ‘* Rhythm is the 
shape, form, or proportion of things 
in Time; and shape, form, or propor- 
tion is the rhythm of things in Space.” 
This saying embodies an_ essential 
truth, in fact the chief essential truth 
us to music. Without form there is no 
benuty in music. 

One of the most remark:sble parts 
of Mr. Rice’s theory is, that he finds 
in musie an expression of the forces 
of gravity, attraction, and of the cen- 
trifugal force. He regards the tonic 
as the centre of gravity of the musical 
serle; the leading note (first intro- 
duced into the scale by St. Amand 
about a thousand years ago) as the ex- 
pression of attraction; and the domi- 
nant as the audible manifestation of 
the centrifugal force. The tonic, the 
musical centre of gravity, is suited to 
emotions expressive of satisfaction ; 
and the dominant, the centrifugal note 
of the scale, to emotions expressive of 
suspense. Hence he derives the satis- 
fuction consequent on the perfect ea- 
denee,* which subjects the ear to sus- 
pense, which is satisfactorily ended by 
the passage to the expected perfect 
chord of the tonic. That this theory 
is no mere fancy, the writer shows by 
the following apt and beautiful illus- 
tration: 

Before closing this part of my argument, let 
me refer the reader to two powerful passages 
taken at random from the works of Becthoven, 
where he will find a remarkable corroboration 
of my conception of the tonic, dominant, and at- 
traction. The first consists in the closing mea- 
sures of the ‘‘ Largo Appassionato ” of the Sona- 
ta Opus If , No. 2. It is impossible to describe 
the apathy expressed in that cadence. Yet, by 
analyzing it, according to the principles which 
I have set forth, we can explain its effect on 
natural grounds. The A in the bass is the dom- 
inant of the key—the manifestation of suspense 
-and the mind expects it to move on to the 
tonic toward which it zravitates. It does not 
do so, however; and, though the upper parts 
have already entered the domains of the tonic, 
the bass still clings to the dominant as though in 
complete abstraction, The upper parts attempt 


* Explained in “ Absolute Music.” ‘ The Gal- 
axy ” for March, p. 392. 
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to console —to urge it to abandon the dominant. 
It does so, but only to return to it as though to a 
forlorn hope. Then the upper parts finaily 
move on to the tonic and remain there, and so 
nothing is left for the bass but to follow Butit 
does so reluctantly, tardily, as if awakening 
from a revery. The emotions of the hearer re- 
spond to all these movements, and hence are af 
fected as they are. The second passage occurs 
near the close of the first movement ot the Sev- 
enth Symphony. It is expressive of an intense 
longing that can never be satisfied, of a passion- 
ate yearning for the unattainable, or to use 
magnificent figure of a modern German poet 
(Emmanuel Glaser), it is like “‘ the love ot the 
sea for the moon.” This is due to the conflict 
between the forces of attraction and of the tonic. 
A seventh is attracted to the degree below it. 
Here we find the seventh inverted in the bass, 
and in consequence the chord cannot resolve it- 
self on the tonic, but must do so on the chord of 
the sixth on the mediant. This chord is, how- 
éver, unsatisfactory, and can never be the con- 
cluding one; and the vain attempts of the in- 
verted seventh to resolve itself satisfactorily, 
repeated and repeated with obstinate fervor, 
though warned and entreated by the pleading 
tones of the upper part, constantly obtaining 
the same discontenting answer, which it is fated 
to receive, and which it knows that it must re- 
ceive, is the picture of fervent hope doomed to 
eternal disappointmeni, 

I had marked other passages of Mr. 
Rice’s very thoughtful and suggestive 
book, for comment; but I have al- 
ready filled the pages which have been 
allotted to me, and I must refer those 
of my readers who are interested in 
the subject to the work itself for a fur- 
ther knowledge of his theory. They 
will find in his fifth section, on * States 
of Mind,” a very clever and forcible 
setting forth, both by him and Helm- 
holtz, of a theory not new to these 
pages, that **The mission of music is 
to create, not to imitate,” and that 
even in the portrayal of passions by 
music such portrayal, to be true and 
elevated, must look to the analogies in 
the spiritual perception, to the cren- 
tion of similar moods by purely wusi- 
enl means.” 

As the final result of his specula- 
tions, Mr. Rice denies that music is an 
invention by man, and holds that it 
exists in nature; that it is ** not acci- 
dental and human, bnt dynamical and 
cosmical.” His view seems to me to 
be sustained by all the physical faets 
of nature and all the experience of 
man. 

RicnaArp GRANT WHITE. 
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THE PRESS AND THE TILTON MESS. 

THE sight of an honored man in danger 
of falling a prey to a lawsuit is not a 
pleasant one; but the suit fur damages 
brought against Mr. Beecher has been 
worked up with an art so consummate as 
either to deaden or dispel the first instinc- 
tive emotion of disgust, and even to gain 
its share of sympathy. When, last sum- 
mer, the Tilton family troubles were un- 
covered, to many people it would have 
seemed wild fur the head of the household 
to talk of dragging the clergyman before 
a court of law. Mr. Beecher had indeed 
b-en enmeshed, but though caught and 
floundering, his real peril seemed to lie 
in the chance of ecclesiastical and popular 
censure, and in having some of the gild- 
ing permanently rubbed off from his am- 
ple historic figure. Messrs. Tilton and 
Moulton were understood to say that the 
offence of Mr. Beecher was one capable 
of adjustment by an apology such as any 
gentleman could honorably make or ac- 
cept, and that in fact his offence had al- 
ready been so settled and forgiven a:nong 
the three gentlemen immediately after its 
occurrence, years ago; wherefore a suit 
fur $100,000 damages, on the score that 
the honorably settled offence was adultery 
with the wile of one of the three, natural- 
ly surprised the community. Yet with 
such energy and adroitness was this up- 
hill suit pushed, that Beecher’s able law- 
yers were almost floored at the outset, 
and at any rate were driven forthwith to 
fortify a line of retreat. They were forced 
to give the jury what they claimed to be a 
sectional view or genre ‘* interior ”’ of Mr. 
Tilton’s home, so that if the case should 
go against their client, the injury he had 
inflicted might at least be estimated at 
less than $100,000, which is a big sum to 
pay. Beecherites, who had pronounced 
such a suit, in view of the intercourse be- 
tween Tilton, Beecher, and the Moultons 
since the offence, to be 2 sort of Bardell vs 
Pickwick, forgot that Mrs. Bardell had 
her damages out of Pickwick, and that 
her lawyers, who ‘took the case on 
spec.,”’’ got their fees—that the defendant 
Pickwick could not explain away his fa- 
tal letters, nor remove the evidence of 
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amorous fire hidden under the covert al- 
lusion to the warming pan. As a piece 
of workmanship the building up of the 
suit against the preacher has certainly 
been a marvel of industry and brilliant 
skill—his very sermons must have been 
read through by sumebody, so that para- 
graphs about “ love ’’ and ‘* confession ”’ 
could be dexterously culled out for Mr. 
Fullerton to hurl at him. The selection 
of the astute and experienced Beach to 
lay out the strategy of the case, and of 
the unrivalled Fullerton to tackle the op- 
posing witnesses, was a master-stroke. 
The perfect dovetailing of the two Moul- 
tons and Tilton in their evidence (Mrs. 
Moulton’s June 2 interview alone ex- 
cepted) made an appalling ease; while 
the testimony of Tilton, who is an unusu- 
ally gifted man, could not have been more 
precise had he committed it to memory 
and recited it by rote. ‘'he verdict, at 
this writing, is not rendered, and how 
much damages, if any, Mr. Tilton will 
obtain by it, is of course conjectural. 
But it would seem from the testimony 
that he has already got upward of $7,000 
out of Beecher since the cause of action 
arose, and as he has taken the precaution 
not to return any of this money, that sum 
seems to be harvested even if nothing ad- 
ditional is secured by the suit at law. 
Turning from the court-room to the 
press, we observe that the Tilton side bad 
the immense advantage (in our American 
journalism) of being the sensational one 
—the side that sells the papers ; for there 
is no sensation in doubting or scouting 
the rumor of a great crime. Still, Beech- 
er, on his part, had a strong ecard, with a 
certain class of newspapers, in the man’s 
fame, long life of honored work, and un- 
spotted character. Soon alter the trial 
began, the New York ** Times ’’ remarked 
that ‘* by common consent all newspaper 
comment upon the apparent guilt or in- 
nocence of parties to a suit is avoided by 
newspapers while the trial is in progress. 
The meanest criminal is entitled to this 
protection.”” The * Times ” thought that 
the columns of another leading New York 
paper were so misused as, ‘* by insinua- 
tion, inuendo, and prurient suggestiun, 
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to influence opinion in the cause now in 
court, and to deliberately and daily falsi- 
fy the record.” And this ‘ deliberate 
purpose to mislead and belie,”’ this ‘* ar- 
guing the case to the jury, the counsel, 
and the general public,’’ was not in be- 
half of the accused, who, never before be- 
ing on trial, was, until the verdict, en- 


titled to a legal presumption of not being’ 


wholly guilty till so proved, but the bias 
was against the accused, with intent to 
educate public opinion up to the point of 
considering him guilty till proved inno- 
cent, and afterward too. In showing, 
therefore, how this rival newspaper, in 
its introduction to the report of the trial, 
‘*daily builds up a fabric designed to 
distort what follows, and purposely fal- 
sifies the facts,’’ even a written document 
being so misquoted as to give a prurient 
meaning, the ‘**‘Times’’ said: ‘** Since 
this unhappy trial began the press has 
generally been circumspect in its com- 
ments. The guilt or innocence of the 
persons inyolyed has become for the pres- 
ent a sealed question. It is to be de- 
termined by the jury. If anybody out- 
side of the counsel engaged in the case 
has any theory of the case, he has no bu- 
siness to publish it now.’’ This view of 
journalistic duty presumably rests on the 
twofold ground that the jurymen may be 
unconsciously influenced by the earnest 
partisanship of their favorite newspapers, 
and that the public may be so firmly 
biassed by a newspaper verdict in advance 
of the jury’s verdict, that the latter will 
not fulfil the end which the law designs 
and justice demands. 

But the ‘* Times ’’ seems to have given 
the press too much credit for refusing to 
usurp the functions of the jury. After 
the plaintiff's evidence was in, and on the 
morning before the first witness for the 
defence was to be called, one of the 
ablest of the papers on the Tilton side 
said: *‘ The general opinion of the press 
throughout the country is that Mr. 
Beecher is guilty. We cannot now think 
of a newspaper anywhere of any consider- 
able importance which maintains his in- 
nocence. Until the beginning of the 
present trial there were several that were 
on his side, but now they are either si- 
lent or are outrightagainst him.’’ Thus, 
according to this authority, whatever the 
verdict of the jury might be, the general 
verdict of the press had been made up 
against Beecher, and that too on the hos- 
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tile testimony, without waiting to hear 
any of the witnesses in his favour. In so 
startling an assertion as the one just 
quoted much depends, of course, on the 
character of the newspaper which makes 
it—on the reputation it has acquired for 
fairness, accuracy, and truth; but when 
1 mention that these words were the 
words of the New York ‘“ Sun,”’ nothing 
more need be said on these points. It 
appears, then, by this authority, that the 
American press in general did not at this 
time give Beecher that benefit of suspend- 
ed newspaper judgment to which, ac- 
cording to the “ Times,” ‘‘even the 
meanest criminal is entitled ;’’ and al- 
though, on the theory of the ‘‘ Times,”’ 
‘it is a great advantage on the part of a 
newspaper to argue the case while it is in 
court,’’ the press in general went beyond 
that, and condemned the accused on the 
evidence of his enemies, and without 
waiting for his side to be heard. If this 
would not be fair play even for the pro- 
fessional cut-thruat, it was apparently not 
quite fair play for a man like Beecher. 
And yet this proceeding of ‘‘an un- 
trammelled press ’’ apparently corrected 
itself, since, after first going headlong 
with the plaintiff, the press seems to have 
come back as heartily with the defend- 
ant ; for a Pittsburgh paper, near the close 
of Beecher’s examination, said: ‘* His 
case stands better now than at any former 
time since the original Woodhull ex- 
posure. Public feeling always sways 
with the current of testimony. When 
Moulton and Tilton and Carey were pil- 
ing up their evidence of Beecher’s guilt, 
it was clear enough that public opinion 
was steadily setting in the direction they 
desired. But since Bessie Turner, the 
alibi witnesses, and Beecher himself have 
been steadily directing attention to the 
other side of the story, we see theDbelief 
of the community veering more and more 
toward that side. It is possible that 
when the rebutting evidence comes to be 
put in, the tide will flow again in the 
original direction, and with overwhelming 
strength. But it must be said that things 
do not look so at present ;’’ and, in brief, 
this authority concluded that ** the drift 
of public opinion, as indicated by the tone 
of the press, both east and west, sets 
pretty strongly Beecherward just now.”’ 
The general opinion of the press, accord- 
ing to this view, having gone out like the 
tide with the plaintiff, came rushing back 
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like the tide with the defendant, giving 
neitber full reason to compain; or,as a 
leading Washington paper expressed in 
another way the same fact, ‘‘the two 
sides are so forcibly put that the one 
which is printed last, like the man who 
told the last lie in the lying match, has 
the advantage.’’ If all this does not 
heighten one’s reverence for newspapers, 
it yet partly redeems them, as a whoie, 
from the charge of a reckless or calculat- 
ing injustice; and public indignation 
needs only to be directed against those 
sheets which from business motives or 
vanity of opinion strive to forestall the 
verdict of a jury, and to fix public opinion 
in a suit-at-law irrespective of the ver- 
dict, or which carelessly allow their col- 
umns to be abused by some writer pio- 
fessionally retained by one of the parties 
to the suit. 

But the engagement of skilful or bril- 
liant writers by the parties to law- 
suits, or their friends, to work up these 
suits in the local, the editorial, or the cor- 
respondence columns of influential news- 
papers with which they may have or can 
procure a connection, is probably not yet 
much practised, though it may become 
more familiar to the journalist of the fu- 
ture. Should trial by newspaper be firm- 
ly established, it would become as impor- 
tant to secure a favorable verdict from 
the press as from the jury-box. The lat- 
ter alone, to be sure, can award or with- 
hold money damages, fine, imprisonment, 
and the gallows, but the former can in- 
fluence public reputation, which to 
some men is dearer than life. News- 
papers can color even the verbatim re- 
ports of evidence by their head-lines, 
and their introductory or iuterlarded re- 
marks, so as to mislead all but the thor- 
ough readers ; after the verdict they can 
still defame; while their arguments or 
descriptions during the trial may work 
permanent injury to one or the other side. 
The ‘* Times,”’ alluding to what it consid- 
ers the ** shameless use of descriptive lan- 
guage ’’ by lobbying reporters, in their 
laborious efforts to prove some party or 
witness toa suit a raseal from his very 
looks, tells us how ‘a foul imagination 
reeks with distorted imagery, and a pru- 
rient fancy sees in faces, movements, and 
personal characteristics what no pure 
mind could see, and what, if perceptible, 
does not belong to any public statement 
of the case. No paid attorney could be 


more partisan nor more constant to the 
interest of his client. The merest tyro in 
journalism knows that any attempt to 
prejudice a case on trial by means of pub- 
lications is shocking to every sense of jus- 
tice. A conspiracy to-influence a verdict 
is one of the gravest crimes against socie- 
ty; and a plan to use the public press to 
secure that end ought to bring the plot- 
ters to condign punishment.’’ There has 
been no evidence, I believe, of a conspira- 
cy on either side, in the Beecher trial, to 
illegally influence the verdict, but the 
possibility of such things, as put by the 
** Times,’’ becomes serious. 

We may conceive, in short, that people 
who would revolt at trying to bribe a 
judge ora jury would possibly not dis- 
dain to fee a reporter or correspondent, 
since the very fact that newspapers nowa- 
days make known their opinions on the 
guilt or innocence of a man who is on tri- 
al, tempt the friends of each side to use 
all means to make that opinion favorable 
to them. But without so infamous an 
abuse of the privileges of journalism, a 
venomous, unscrupulous reporter or edi- 
tor can do great injustice to litigants, 
through the daily press. By adroit parti- 
sanship in discussing the conduct of the 
attorneys, the decisions of the judge, the 
manner of the witnesses ; by ridiculing or 
censuring the habits or appearance or 
testimony of one litigant and praising his 
opponent ; by vamping up yarns or inyent- 
ing rumors designed to affect the credibili- 
ty of witnesses ; by admitting letters writ- 
ten by or in behalf of one side and sup- 
pressing letters on the other ; by fabricat- 
ing ** communications ’’ that assert what 
could never be substantiated by testimony, 
and in a hundred other such ways, a 
newspaper can do a great deal of effective 
work among its own readers for the side 
it espouses, though not one of its men 
may be under the pay of that side. But 
instead of forecasting an habitual invasion 
of the provinces of courts and juries by the 
newspaper of the future, it is pleasanter 
to believe that the exceptional conduct of 
the daily press during the Beecher trial] is 
wholly due to the exceptional character 
of the case, and that it will only be re- 
peated under a temptation so exceptional. 
Very long, certainly, will it be before a 
law-suit discloses the existence between 
three gentlemen of a relation so extraor- 
dinary as that which the three chief wit- 
nesses in this suit all describe. 
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CENTENNIAL DAYS. 

We are in the thick of Centennial 
memories—Lexington, Concord, already 
passed, Bunker Hill, and the siege of Bos- 
ton at hand, while looming just ahead is 
that declaration of political independence 
which Lexington, Concord, Bunker Hill, 
and Boston made possible and practica- 
ble. Till the celebration of April 19 
struck the keynote of the Centenary so 
loftily and well, there were reasons for 
fearing next year’s ceremonies might 
come tamely off. The rising generation 
of well-bred men and men of culture 
seems to be now in mid-swell of a reaction 
from national glorification to national 
cynicism. Americans of Elijah Pogram’s 
type, whom Dickens saw everywhere, are 
nowadays not always to be found and en- 
joyed without some search. No longer 
so plentiful in the northern Atlantic 
fringe of States, they are disappearing 
gradually even from the Mississippi Val- 
ley ; and one sign of the change is the de- 
cline of spread-eagle speeches. Once the 
pop of the Fourth of July beer was child’s 
play to the surging froth of patriotic elo- 
quence; but who now goes to hear the 
foaming orator? At this close of our cen- 
tury the day of independence is less gen 
erally celebrated, less reverenced, more a 
downright bore than ever before. A sen 
sitive, suspicious spirit, which pervades a 
good deal of modern British periodical 
literature, has invaded our shores, and our 
youth are apparently warier than their 
sires in the display of patriotic senti- 
ments, and some of them seem to be a lit- 
tle ashamed of the traditional ancestral 
defiance to despotism and challenge to ef- 
fete Europe. Of late this anxiety not to 
play ’possum has in some quarters been 
carried to the very lamentable extreme of 
listlessness in national celebrations. 

There was another and stronger reason 
why revolutionary reminiscences were 
growing dimmer to our generation. A 
war of our own day has eclipsed the ear- 
lier struggle both by its nearness and its 
magnitude. Besides, what were to the 
pacifie people of twenty years ago the in- 
conceivable sacrifices of our ancestry—en- 
during great hardships, parting with 
home and dear ones, offering life in battle 
for the country—are comprehensive, as 
the familiar experience of many Ameri- 
cans to-day. They know how the volleys 
whistled on Lexington Common and by 
Concord Bridge ; they hnow Bunker IIill, 
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because they know Gettysburg; they 
have stood as stoutly at the Wilderness, 
Shiloh, Murfreesboro, Spottsylvania, as 
did their sires at Flatbush, the Brandy- 
wine, Saratoga, or Cowpens. A man who 
has campaigned, unless specially vain, 
will not plume himself on his performan- 
ces, but probably judges more accurately 
than others the soldiery of an elder day ; 
he loses the sheer extravagance of wor- 
ship fur revolutionary heroes, the average 
soldier of the revolutionary era perhaps 
seeming to him 2 man much like many he 
knows to-day. Finding himself, after his 
own military service, only what he is, the 
historic exemplars of his boyhood also no 
longer remain pure demigods in his eyes. 
The saints and heroes of 1775 dwindle 
from their mythical stature to human 
shape—admirable men and women, but 
men and women still, fallible and full of 
foibles; and so it turns out that to a 
great part of our population the extraya- 
ganza of oratory once current regarding 
revolutionary characters and deeds be- 
comes distasteful, childish. Our fathers 
fought for the country; but our times 
know what this means by experience, 
and can no longer discuss the sulject in 
the old rapturous way, which depended 
so much for its success on a want of ex- 
perience in speaker and hearer. 

The festivities of April 19, spirited and 
dignified, glowing and decorous, com- 
mended themselves to all hearts; the 
words spoken were fitly and beautifully 
spoken. They also showed us clearly the 
path out of next year’s quandary. The 
doubt once was could we celebrate the 
birthday of the nation to heart’s content, 
with a great body of strangers invited to 
the homestead? Should we not owe some 
of these guests a certain reticence touch- 
ing that superiority of the republic over 
the monarchy, in which we all believe, 
and which our ceremonies of next year 
are designed to celebrate? At first there 
seemed an uncomfortable indignity in an 
international commemoration of our na- 
tional birthday. There was an apparent 
dilemma before us of restraint or discour- 
tesy. But the dilemma was only apparent. 
The ceremonies at Lexington and Concord, 
and their echo through the land, show that 
the utmost fervor of grateful recollection 
fur the deeds of the past and the fullest 
confidence in the national future can be 
expressed with thorough good sense. 

Puitie QUILIBET. 
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ARCTIC ICE-FIELDS. 

Perersen’s ‘‘ Mittheilungen’’ is pub- 
lishing the scientific reports of Lieuten- 
ants Weyprecht and Payer, of the late 
Austrian polar expedition. From a con- 
densation of this document in ‘‘ Nature,” 
we extract the following striking account 
of the ice-fields over which so many labor- 
ious journeys have been made : 

‘During a year and a half the ex- 
plorers had constant opportunities closely 
to observe the behavior and formation of 
packed ice. The phenomenon is instruc- 
tive, as it is the same in the whole of the 
Arctic regions. With the exception of 
land-ice—which clings to the coasts and 
never reaches far out into the sea—all 
ice—icebergs as well as fields—is in con- 
stant motion, winter and summer; and 
this, as has been shown, is through the 
influence of winds. The motion, how- 
ever, is a different one almost with every 
field, and thus a certain pressure results 
wherever two fields touch ; this naturally 
leads to the breaking up of the fields, and 
the contraction of the ice during sudden 
low temperatures plays its part in a simi- 
lar way. If one considers the great ex- 
tent of the fields, sometimes of many miles, 
and their enormous masses, one can easily 
imagine the colossal forces which are ac- 
tive in these phenomena, and the great- 
ness of their effects. When two fields 
meet, 2 combat body to body ensues, 
often lasting only a few minutes, but 
sometimes even for days and weeks. The 
edges are then turned up on both sides, 
upward and downward, an irregular 
wall of ice, consisting of wildly-mixed 
blocks, begins to build itself, the pressure 
increases more and more, masses of ice 
eight feet long and broad are lifted thirty 
to forty feet high, and then fall to make 
room for others. At last one of the fields 
begins to shift itself for some distance 
underneath the other one; often they 
separate for a while, only to renew the 
struggle. But the end of it always is 
that the intense cold unites all into one 
solid mass; a single field results from the 
two, and the next storm or quick change 
of temperature cracks the new field in 
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some other direction, the pieces renewing 
the old struggle. This is the origin of 
the ice-fields, which are quite irregular 
above and below, sometimes only consist 
ing of blocks that have frozen together, 
and filling up the whole Arctic region as 
so-called pack-ice. 

** During winter, snow-storms fill up all 
smaller irregularitiescompletely. As soon 
as the sun begins its action, the crushing 
of the ice decreases, the winterly ice- 
walls diminish considetably, immense 
masses of ice and snow are melted, and 
the resulting sweet water forms large 
lakes on ull the lower even parts of the 
fields. During the summer, about four 
feet of ice are thus melted down from 
above; of course, the whole field and 
everything upon it—the explorer’s ship, 
for instance—is raised so much higher. 
In the following winter it grows below 
in the same ratio, and thus the whole of 
the ice is in an uninterrupted process of 
renovation, from below upward; we 
may conclude that all the old pack-ice is 
replaced by new in the course of two 
years. 

‘* The spaces of open water which natur- 
ally occur during the great crushes, are 
soon again covered by fresh ice in winter; 
the intense cold keeps repairing the 
broken field of ice. Lieutenant Wey- 
precht observed that within twenty-four 
hours, and with a temperature of 30 deg. 
to 40 deg. R. (37.5—50 deg. C.) the new 
crust becomes about a foot thick. The 
salt of the sea-water has not time to be 
displaced entirely, the formation of ice 
going on too quickly, and a considerable 
quantity freezes into the upper strata of 
the ice; this quantity decreases down- 
ward as the ice takes more time to form. 
Beginning at 2 certain thickness, the ice 
is almost free from salt. The upper 
strata, however, on account of the salt 
they contain, attract moisture in a great 
degree, and form a tough, leathery mass 
which bends under foot without breaking. 
This, however, is only the case with new 
ice, as after a short time the salt crystal- 
lizes out of the ice, and the surface covers 
itself with a snowy layer of salt, some- 
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times reaching two inches of thickness. 
Even in the most intense cold, this layer 
retains somuch moisture that it makes 
the impression of a thaw: only little by 
little, evaporation and drizzling snow do 
their work, and the ice itself becomes 
brittle. 

‘In this way almost all the salt, which 
was frozen in, crystallizes out, and is 
washed off and back into the sea by the 
melted water in the next summer. The 
melted water at the end of the summer is 
therefore almost free from salt, and has a 
specific gravity of 1.005. It is evident 
that a smooth plane of ice, as is found on 
sweet water, is a very rare occurrence in 
Arctic regions.”’ 


A BONE CAVE. 

Tue migratory nature of certain extinct 
animals may safely be assumed from their 
wffinities with living species ; but direct 
proof of this, of some value, has lately 
been obtained in England. In a quarry 
near Castleton in Derbyshire is a fissure, 
called the Windy Knoll fissure, which has 
been ascertained to contain the bones of a 
great number of bison, reindeer, grisly 
bear, wolf, fox, hare, rabbit, and water 
rat. These were confusedly mingled, and 
the crevice has been filled partly with 
stalagmite, but mostly with loam. From 
the relation of the fissure to the drainage 
of the surrounding country, it has been 
suggested that the animals feil into it 
when they went todrink and were washed 
in by floods. Prof. Dawkins thinks it 
may have lain in the path of the bison 
and reindeer in their annual migrations, 
the carnivorous animals being caught as 
they followed the herds to run down 
stragglers. From an examination of the 
young teeth of the bison and reindeer, he 
concluded that those animals passed the 
crevice at different seasons of the year, 
some falling in on their northward trip, 
and some on the home journey. The fis- 
sure was open in the newer Pliocene, but 
whether before or after the glacial era, 
cannot now be determined. 

FIRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTION. 

In the late French war it was noticed 
that many houses which were largely 
built of plaster were protected from fire, 
and lath and plaster walls were unin- 
jured when surrounding parts were de- 
stroyed. A process for preserving wood 
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from decay, which is based on the pro- 
tective influence of sulphate of lime, has 
lately been proposed in England. The 
wood is first kiln-dried ; lime, water, and 
sulphurous acid are then forced into it 
under pressure, the object being to form 
a bisulphite of lime which oxidizes read- 
ily, forming the protective salt, sulphate 
of lime. This process presents two diffi- 
culties: the kiln-dried wood can have 
no strength, for rapid heating is a partial 
carbonization which extends throughout 
the mass, and materially alters the com- 
position and qualities of the wood; and 
second, the means of forcing sulphurous 
acid gas under pressure in large quan- 
tity, must necessarily be very expeysive. 
The deduction from the events of the 
French war, that plastered partitions are 
preserved from destruction by fire, is one 
that Americans could easily correct. The 
true secret of the practical immunity 
from fire which Paris and other Euro- 
pean cities certainly enjoy lies in the fact 
that plaster is so used in construction as 
to leave no air spaces in the walls. The 
spaces between the floor-beams are filled 
up by thick blocks of plaster, which pre- 
vents the spread of the flames by air 
currents. In addition to this, most floors 
in Paris houses are laid with light iron 
beams; but even where wood is used a 
long time is required for a fire to make 
headway, when it smoulders beyond the 
reach of air currents. 


DECAY OF 
SHELLS. 

Ir is suggested that the absence of cal- 
careous shells from the deep-sea ooze 
may be due to other causes than the solu- 
tion of the carbonate of lime in water 
charged with carbonic acid. 
ous spicules of sponges undergo decompo- 
sition even when they have been carefully 
washed, dried at a high heat, and mount- 
ed, for the microscope, in Canada bal- 
sam. Although kept in cabinet cases, this 
decomposition proceeds so rapidly as to 
be complete in some cases in six years. 
What the nature of this decay is remains 
unexplained, but as it affects the calca- 
reous spicules of sponges, the shells of 
Foraminifera, and similar microscopic or- 
ganic remains, it would be a good expla- 
nation of the absence of these remains 
from many limestone layers, which must 
have been formed in their presence. This 
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decay affects siliceous spicule as well, 
since *‘ even the siliceous spicules which 
form the core of the glassy fibre in the 
vitreous sponges, may, with the circumja- 
cent layers of the fibre itself, undergo 
absorption to such an extent in the skele- 
ton of these sponges, after death, as to 
leave nothing but a siliceous shell, with 
hollow continuous tube throughout.” 
This explanation of the absence of these 
minute remains from marine formations 
does not, however, account for the observed 
relation of the Globigerina ooze contain- 
ing these remains, and the red clay from 
which they are absent, to a given depth 
of water. 


WHAT “CLOSE AIR” MEANS. 

Dr. De Cuavumont, of the British army 
medical school, has been investigating the 
composition of air which is distinguished 
by the senses as more or less offensive. 
He found that the senses are a very deli- 
cate means of analysis, though they 
quickly accommodate themselves to cir- 
cumstances. 

1. ** Fresh” air, that which is not sen- 
sibly different from the external air, was 
fuund to contain 4.7 grains of vapor per 
cubic foot, and not more than 0.2 per 
1,000 volumes. 

2. ‘* Rather close’’ air contained 4.7 
grains of vapor per foot, and 0.4 volume 
carbonic acid per 1,000. 

3. ** Close” air contained 4.9 grains of 
vapor and 0.6 volume of carbonic acid. 

4. ‘“* Very close’’ air had 5 grains of 
vapor and 0.8 volume of carbonie acid. 

5. ** Extremely close’? was the maxi- 
mum point of differentiation by the 
senses, and showed 5.1 grains of vapor 
per cubic foot, and 0.85 volume of car- 
bonic acid in 1,000 air. 

Number 5 seems to be beyond the capa- 
city of most persons, numbers 4 and 5 be- 
ing undistinguishable by them. ‘The au- 
thor of the experiments accordingly con- 
solidates these numbers, and institutes 
the following comparison between the 
composition of an atmosphere which the 
senses pronounce to be in the highest de- 
gree offensive, and the outer air: Tem- 
perature of outer air, 51 deg. 43 min. ; 
in the noxious atmosphere, 65 deg. 12 
min.; a difference of 13 deg. 69 min. 
Watery vapor of outer air, 3.729, of con- 
fined air, 5.108 grains per cubic foot; a 
difference of 1.379 grain. Carbonic acid 
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in outer air, 0.3926, and in the confined 
air, 1.2461; a difference of 0.8533. The 
experiments were all made in barracks 
and hospitals. 


THE PRESERVATION OF LIFE IN THE 
AGED. 

Tue ‘‘ Lancet ’ announces that Sir G. 
Dunean Gibb will shortly present before 
one of the English learned societies 
proofs of the reality of the longevity 
which had been attributed to Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Leatherlund, but which was denied 
by Sir G. C. Lewis. Sir Duncan finds 
her age to be one hundred and eleven 
years, and in a post-mortem examination 
he found her tissues in a condition which, 
according to our contemporary, would do 
credit to people thirty years younger. In 
this connection the *‘ Lancet ’’ remarks 
that the death of aged persons is much of- 
tener the result of winter than of summer 
complaints. The case of a gentleman 
eighty-three years old is cited, who three 
years before his death passed safely 
through “ a most severe attack of summer 
cholera, with acute vomiting and purg- 
ing’’; and yet he succumbed to a winter 
lesion, dying of slow softening changes in 
one lung, and of bronecbitis. In Mrs. 
Leatherlund’s case also, there was a his- 
tory of *‘ cold’ and slight congestion of 
the posterior part of the left lung. ‘* The 
important moral,’ says the ‘* Lancet,” 
**attaching to'this fact’’ (of the general 
inability to withstand the effects of win- 
ter) *‘ is to protect the old from the in- 
fluences of winter, and when even slight 
colds arise, to treat them with a care and a 
seriousness that would be altogether dis- 
proportionate in the case of younger peo- 
ple. Such attention will be often reward- 
ed by marvellous recoveries, despite indi- 
cations of failure at points of the system 
that would lead unhopeful people to give 
up care.”’ In addition to this our medi- 
cal contemporary has some remarks upon 
the enjoyment of life by persons who have 
undergone severe sufferings, which are 
worth quoting : 

** One of the things that strike us much 
in any study of old lives is the recupera- 
tion that has been manifested in many of 
them after lesions and illness, in times gone 
by, that would, to too nice a measurer of 
vitality, have appeared destructive of any 
chance of longevity. A paralysis thirty 
years since, to our knowledge, does nob 
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impair the pleasures of a life now over 
ninety. Jaundice and tlie loss of eighty- 
four pounds in weight, at seventy, alter a 
life of good living, have within our expe- 
rience been fullowed by twenty years of 
plain living and good health. A eopious 
vesical or prostatic hemorrhage, at seven- 
ty-eight, would seem an unpleasant symp- 
tom; but its unpleasantness is qualified 
by the enjoyment of all meals, and still 
more by the fact that the first hemorrhage 
occurred six years since; that in the in- 
tervals health is good and life pleasant, 
though tried with much domestic trouble, 
and that the patient has recovered the 
power of working. An_ intermitting 
pulse may be held to show some failure 
of cardiac tone ; but it does not show that 
the heart it represents will not be beating 
twenty years hence. Very urgent stran- 
gulated hernia, requiring operation, after 
eighty-three years of ‘nothing but 
trouble,’ accompanied indeed by ‘ peace,’ 
would seem an awkward threat to life. 
But within our recent knowledge this 
plight has been survived, leaving life calm 
and even cheerful.”’ 

‘**We might multiply cases proving 
that there is in elderly life a tendency to 
go on even in spite of drawbacks and 
weak points. What we urge is, that by 
believing in this tendency to go on, and 
ministering to it by various ‘ lenient arts,’ 
we may extend many a pleasant and kind- 
ly life, and that we shall by the same arts 
extend most lives.”’ 


THE CLOSE OF SIR CHARLES LYEL!’S 
LIFE. 

Tue death of Sir Charles Lyell, the dis- 
tinguished geologjst, was attended by an 
unpleasant controversy regarding the cir- 
cumstances of his demise. In December 
last Sir Charles had a stumble on the 
staircase, which caused him to slip down 
several steps, and occasioned a bruise on 
the forehead and an injury to his thumb. 
Sir James Paget was called in, and to all 
appearance the patient recovered perfect- 
ly in about a fortnight. This incident 
was not mentioned in the medical certi- 
ficate as to the cause of death (which oc- 
curred in February), and coming to the 
knowledge of the coroner, the latter or- 
dered an inquest, notwithstanding the 
representations of Dr. Andrew Clark, a 
physician of entire competence. The lat- 
ter gentleman had been attending Sir 
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Charles for several months before his fall, 
as well as after it. It seems that the cel- 
ebruted geologist, whose mental labors 
had been unremitting, and continued to a 
very advanced age, had suffered from ver- 
tigo, which increased during the winter : 
the brain became duller, semi-unconscious- 
ness ensued, and he died many months af- 
ter the first appearance of the symptoms 
for which Dr. Ciark was consulted. The 
fall on the staircase was but an incident 
of a disease which had manifested itself 
some time before; and considering the 
standing of all the parties, it certainly 
seems unnecessary to make public the 
trying circumstances of the decay of a 
brain which has been so active. Still, as 
the coroner did not exceed his legal pow- 
ers, and as the opposition to the inquest 
is said to have gone so fur as the sealing 
of the metal coffin after the notice for a 
post-mortem was served, it is not surpris- 
ing that the official action should have 
been persisted in. 





CONSANGUINEOUS MARRIAGES, 

Tue work of Ribot on ‘* Heredity ’’ has 
been translated from the French, and 
published in London. This author takes 
the view in regard to consanguineous 
marriages, that as the tendency of hered- 
ity is to reproduce the whole being of 
the parent such marriages will not be 
harmful if the parents enjoy perfect 
health. But if the parents have morbid 
predispositions of a similar kind, and 
such predispositions if present would be 
likely to be similar in persons nearly re- 
lated by blood, the result upon the off- 
spring will be the production of an inten- 
sitied disposition of this sort. He there- 
fore agrees with Quatrefages in thinking 
that the union of blood relations is not 
necessarily hurtful, but it often becomes 
so, and should on that account ~be avoid- 
ed. Like all writers on the subject, he 
perceives the possibility of improving the 
human race by proper selection of parents ; 
but like all others too, he cannot imagine 
a way to bring itabout. As one proof of 
actual development he quotes the com- 
parison of French skulls, ancient and 
modern, given by Brocar. Those of the 
twelfth century, taken from’ the old crypt 
of Saint Barthélemi in Paris, had a mean 
capacity of 84.777 cubic inches. Those 
from the Cimetiére des Innocents, dating 
from the thirteenth to the eighteenth cen- 
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turies, had a mean capacity of 83.783 cu- 
bie inches. Finally those of the nine- 
teenth century haye a mean capacity of 
86.901 cubic inches, showing an increase. 


THE PINE SNAKE OF NEW JERSEY. 

In the ‘* American Naturalist’ for 
January, Rev. Samuel Lockwood gives 
sume yery interesting details of the habits 
and physiology of the common pine snake. 
A rat, which had a limb broken by the 
trap in which it was caught, was put into 
the snake’s box. The reptile seized the 
little animal by the nose, and then, 
** quickly but deliberately, the snake held 
its victim against the side of the box; 
then, setting the sharp edge of each of 
the long scuta, or abdominal scales on 
the floor, asa fulerum, brought a part of 
its body, like the convex side of a strong 
bow, against its prey, forcing it to the 
side of the box with a compression that 
made the bones of the rat give a crackling 
sound, ‘The suffering of the victim was but 
fur a moment, as I have no doubt that the 
spine was broken instantly.’? This sup- 
position is partly confirmed by the result 
of a post-mortem made on a rat which 
was killed, not in quite the same way, 
but by compression in the coils of the 
snake. ‘The vertebraa were found to be 
dislocated in three places, one just back 
of the neck, and two in the dorsal region. 
The mode of swallowing was carefully 
watched, the occasion being the capture 
of the rat above referred to. In all the 
movements of the reptile a remarkable 
deliberation was observed, and the au- 
thor says: ‘* Although the prey was 
quite dead, there was still that singular 
deliberation, and several minutes elapsed 
befure the compression was ‘relaxed. 
Quietly now the snake began the act of 
swallowing its prey. 1t commenced with 
the head. The action of the creature is 
very interesting. It is not by a uni- 
fourm movement of the entire prey that 
the swallowing is performed. The snake 
opens its mouth widely on one side, and 
then gives a slight hitch with its outer 
teeth, on the opened side of the mouth. 
This done the mouth is kept closed on 
that side of its prey, and the other side of 
the mouth is now opened and the same 
hitching gone through ; and so the action 
is alternated, the hitching being about 
two minutes on each side by turn. It is 
pretty much as if the fingers of a tight 
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thread glove should be drawn on by using 
the nails of a thumb and finger respec- 
tively. This is a beautiful mechanical 
moyement, by which the force applied is 
admirably economized, a prime consider- 
ation when food in a mass much larger 
than the head and neck of the snake is to 
be passed entire through the gullet. The 
swallowing is so extremely slow that the 
movement is practically imperceptible. 
With watch in hand I found that when 
the hind legs of the rat disappeared 
twenty minutes had elapsed since the 
swallowing began. The tail of the prey 
is the last to disappear. But in the final 
movement the mouth of the snake takes 
no part. The body having passed the 
gullet, there is a vigorous muscular action 
along the long thorax. To our astonish- 
ment we now again heard that singular 
crepitating sound which resembles the 
breaking of the bones. Cvould it be the 
breaking of the ribs?’’ The author nat- 
urally asks what became of the snake's 
respiration for the twenty minutes during 
which its throat was tightly stopped by 
its meal. 

The casting of the skin was fully ob- 
served, with the exception of the very 
commencement. On looking into the box 
near the close of September the skin was 
found to be started from the head, and 
the process of denudation was steadily 
going on. ‘* What surprised me was 
that there was not the least friction in the 
act; that is, there was no rubbing against 
any exterior object. As the old skin at 
this time was very soft and moist, any 
swelling of the body stretches and loosens 
it. Sosoonas the exuviation has reach- 
ed the part of the bodv containing the 
larger ribs this doffing of the old suit pro- 
ceeds more rapidly, and with a singular 
system. It is done just in this way. 
Exactly at the place where the skin seems 
to be moving backward a pair of ribs ex- 
pands. This action enlarges the body, 
and loosens the skin at that place. In 
this movement both ribs in the pair act at 
the same time, just as the two blades of 
the scissors open together. Now comes 
in a second movement of this pair of ribs. 
One of them--say the one on the right 
side—is pushed forward, and made to 
slip out of the constriction, when it is 
immediately drawn backward; that is, 
against the neck of the old skin. Now 
the left rib makes an advance, and in a 
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like manner presses backward. Thus the 
final action of the ribs is not synchro- 
nous, but alternate. . . . This rib 
action produced a singular automatic 
movement of the serpent on the floor 
of its box, and even across the folds of its 
companion, which kept as still as if it 
were dead. The movement of the snake’s 
body, as the skin did not follow it, gave 
the creature the appearance of crawling 
out of a tubular case.’? The skin was 
turned inside out in rolling back, and the 
whole operation took thirty-five min- 
utes. 





LEGAL DEFINITIONS OF ADULTERA- 
TION. 

Tue ‘* public analysts ’* of Great Brit- 
ain have formed a society composed of all 
the gentlemen appointed to inspect and 
analyze articles sold in the market under 
the law for the prevention and punishment 
of adulteration. After long consultation 
they adopted the following definition of 
an adulterated article : 


An article shall be deemed to be adul- 
terated— 
A. In the case of food or drink : 

1. If it contain any ingredient which 
may render the article injurious to 
the health of a consumer. 

2. If it contain any substance that sen- 
sibly increases its weight, bulk, or 
strength, or gives ita fictitious value, 
unless the amount of such substance 
present be due to circumstances ne- 
cessarily appertaining to its collec- 
tion or manufacture, or be necessary 
for its preservation, or unless the 
presence thereof be acknowledged at 
the time of sale. 

3. If any important constituent has 
been wholly or in part abstracted or 
omitted, unless acknowledgment of 
such abstraction or omission be ac- 
knowledged at the time of sale. 

4. If it be in imitation of or sold under 
the name of another article. 

B. 1n the case of drugs: 

1. If when retailed for medicinal pur- 
poses under a name recognized in the 
‘‘ British Pharmacopeoeia,”’ it be not 
equal in strength and purity to the 
standard laid down in that work. 

2. If whensold under a name not recog- 
nized inthe‘ British Pharmacopeeia,”’ 
it differ materially from the standard 
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laid down in approved works on 

Materia Medica, or the professed 

standard under which it is sold. 
LIMITS. 

The fullowing shall be deemed limits 

for the respective articles referred to : 

Milk shall contain not less than 9 per 
cent. by weight of milk solids not fat, 
and not less than 2.5 per cent. of but- 
ter-fat. 

Skim milk shall contain not less than 
9 per cent. by weight of milk solids 
not fat. 

Butter shall contain not less than 80 
per cent. of butter- fat. 

Tea shall not contain more than 8 per 
cent. of mineral matter, calculated on 
the tea dried at 100 deg. C. (212 deg. 
F.), of which at least 3 per cent. shall 
be soluble in water, and the tea as 
soll shall yield at least 30 per cent. 
of extract. 

Cocoa shall contain at least 20 per cent. 
of cocoa-fat. 

Vinegar shall contain not less than 3 per 
ceut. of acetic acid. 


The Adulteration act of Great Britain 
must be regarded as a most remarkable 
step in protective government. It is the 
immediate outgrowth of an immensely 
extended knowledge of chemistry both-on 
the part of savants and of manufacturers. 
There can be little doubt that sooner or 
later this movement for the supervision 
of articles sold in the open market will, 
in some form, cross the ocean and be ap- 
plied in our principal cities at least. 





Tue severe cold of the past winter has 
increased the mortality in all regions. 
Paris reports a higher death rate than at 
any time since the siege, and that without 
any epidemic. 


“Tricninz have lately been found for 
the first time in the flesh of a wild boar 
killed in the Harz mountains, Germany. 
Hitherto this parasite has been supposed 
to be confined to the domesticated ani- 
mal. 


Tue area of the known American fields 
of workable coal is constantly extending 
as surveys are pushed into the wild re- 
gions. In the Canadian northwest terri- 
tory, the coal field of the Saskatchewan 
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covers 25,000 square miles. Its age is 
probably tertiary, and it contains several 
workable beds, one being 18 to 20 feet 
thick. 


Tue British authorities now propose to 
investigate the canal population of their 
country. On the 2,000 miles of English 
canals there lives a floating population 
whose numbers are unknown and not 
even conjecturable, but it is certain its 
condition is deplorable. It is now intend- 
ed to bring them under some kind of sani- 
tary supervision. 


In the report to the Department of the 
Interior of the canton of Geneva by the 
commission appointed to inquire into the 
best means of stopping the ravages of 
Phylloxera, it is stated that the insect 
was most probably introduced from Eng- 
land in some vines which were taken to 
Geneva to certain graperies of Baron 
Rothschild in 1869. 


THE deepest sounding made in the Pa- 
cific by Captain Belknap of the United 
States steamship Tuscarora was off Point 
Komato in Japan. The sounding line 
ran out 4,655 fathoms (27,930 feet) with 
but slight current, the touch of the lead 
on the bottom being plainly felt. In a 
previous sounding 4,643 fathoms of sound- 
ing wire were run out, but in a strong 
current which snapped the wire. 


Tue mastodon found in the Santa Fé 
marls turns out to be distinct from the M. 
Chapmanii of the East, and M. Shumar- 
dii of California, and is reported by Pro- 
fessor Cope to be allied to M. Jongiros- 
tris of Europe. The palzontologist of 
New Zealand describes remains of numer- 
ous extinct reptiles which present vari- 
ous points of resemblance to those obtain- 
ed by Dr. Hayden's exploring parties. 


SALAMANDRELLA Pgrrowet is the some- 
what ingenious name given by M. Gau- 
dry to a species of little batrachians, of 
which he found seven individuals on one 
slab of shale from Millery, France. The 


name refers to their affinities to the Sala- 
manders, and to the fact that their re- 
mains are found in oil-yielding shales. 
They are not quite an inch and a half 
long, have four toes on both fore and 
hind limbs, and show no traces of scales. 
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Tue result of some recent experiments 
on the function of the moulds ranks them 
with the higher fungi. Some of them 
contain marmite and others trehalose, or a 
glucose of a species yet undetermined. 
Penicillium glaucum, cultivated on a solu- 
tion of tartaric acid, contained marmite, 
and as the molecule of this body is more 
complex and contains more carbon than 
that of tartaric acid, the mould exerted a 
true synthetic action, although its princi- 
pal function is combustion, the reverse of 
synthetic action. 


In obtaining their hydrogen and nitro- 
gen, plants set free a certain amount of 
the latter element which before existed in 
the combined state, and if there were no 
restoratory process, the total sum of nitro- 
genous product would gradually suffer di- 
minution. This restoratory process has 
been located in the soil, the air, or in 
plants by various authors. Schloesing at- 
tributes it to electricity, and proposes to 
ascertain whether the quantity of ammo- 
nia brought down by rain is sufficient to 
maintain the equilibrium. 


Proressor SHaLer says that for half a 
million dollars spent on topographical 
work, the State of Massachusetts can map 
its area on the scale of six inches to the 
mile. ‘This would give a map ninety feet 
long and fifty-four wide. This may seem 
like an extreme of dilletante work, but in 
fact such a map would be very useful. 
Tax levies could be regulated by it, pri- 
vate improvements fully shown, and, as 
the Professor says, ‘** our civilization could 
be organized upon it.’’ The map will, 
however, probably not be more than one- 
third this size. 


THERE is some talk of piercing the Alps 
by a third tunnel, this time under Mont 
St. Bernard. At the centre of the tunnel 
it is proposed to excavate a shaft to the 
surface through which visitors could be 
drawn up to a hotel, and thus obtain the 
view without fatigue. The project for 
piercing a tunnel under the Straits of Do- 
ver seems to be really approaching defi- 
nite shape. It is proposed to place it in 
the lower chalk, and though the whole 
undertaking will probably be the most 
stupendous of its kind that the present 
generation will attempt, it is not expect- 
ed to be very costly. 
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Captain James B. Eans, engineer of 
the St. Louis bridge, reports that the ac- 
tual cost of the bridge, exclusive of the 
approaches, was $4,999,108 ; and for ap- 
proaches, salaries, rents, accessory works, 
losses by failure of contractors, and other 
items, $1,681,223 ; real estate and right of 
way cost $1,086,000; and nearly $5,000,- 
000 was spent in placing the loans, pay- 
ment of interest, and commissions. Ac- 
cording to this showing, the cost of raising 
the funds necessary amounted to 54 per 
cent, of the real cost of the work, or as 
7.8 willions to 4.2. 


It is proposed in London to establish a 
hospital for the better classes. For many 
reasons the use of hospitals is not confined 
ty those who ate poor and necessarily 
homeless, but they areresurted to by well- 
to-do persons living jin hotels, strangers 
who go to the city for, medieal advice of a 
special kind, and others. able and willing 
to pay for good accommodations. To 
meet the wants.of these elasses of patients 
it is proposed to start a. cydperative hos- 
pital company for ladies and gentlemen. 
Each patient is to have two rooms, with a 
private or partly private entrance. The 
site proposed is the Thawes embank- 
ment, 


Tue cultivation of oysters has been at- 
tempted in the Great Salt Lake of Utah, 
where numbers of these bivalves from Cali- 
furnia have been placed with the view of 
testing the possibility of their thriving 
there. Some beds were choked by mud 
brought down by somesmall streams, but in 
other parts the oysters promise to succeed. 
Shad have also been placed in the lake and 
have been seen in good health, and a lot of 
salmon fry from the Sacramento, artificially 
hatched out, have been placed in the Jor- 
dan and other rivers running into the 
Great Salt Lake. So far, in the fresh 
waters, they have done well, and at ten 
months old were from four to six inches 
long. It remains to be seen whether they 
will thrive as well in the salt waters of 
the lake as in the sea itself. 


Ever since the rise of the oil business 
in this country, the Russian Government 
has been endeavoring to develop the oil 
fields of that empire, which are known to 
be of great extent. In 1872 the tax upon 
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the wells was removed, and a great impe- 
tus was given to the business, as many as 
eighty works being established within 
eight months in Baku, a trans-Caucasus 
town. One company has undertaken gi- 
gantic operations, its intention being to 
lay pipes from the wells to the Caspian 
sea, to establish storage tanks in every 
considerable town on the Volga, and build 
refining works. Steam vessels are to be 
built for the especial purpose of oil trans- 
portation. It is expected that the compa- 
ny will obtain at starting about 170 tons, 
or about 14,000 barrels of oil per day. 


In the yolk contained in birds’ eggs 
there are spherical corpuscles which, un- 
der the polariscope, show cross, whose 
limbs enlarge as they diverge from the 
centre. Similar corpuscles have been 
found to exist both in the eggs and in va- 
rious parts of the organism of tortoises, 
osseous fishes, and other animals. The 
cross shown in the polariscope is a con- 
stant fourm, and this colloid nitrogenous 
body presents some of the distinctive 
properties of crystals. Several years ago 
M. Dareste examined these corpuscles, 
and concluded that they were starch, but 
he now finds that they consist of lecithine, 
a phosphorized nitrogenous substance dis- 
covered by Gobley. It is very distinct 
from starch, is not turned blue by iodine, 
dissolves in alcohul, and is precipitated by 
water. 


Tue usual explanation of the warmth 
of woollen clothing is that, being very 
porous, it is filled with air which forms a 
non-conducting jacket. Dr. Pettenkofer 
experimented on the amount of air actu- 
ally included in various fabrics, with 
the following results: If flannel is taken 
at 100, other fabrics contain proportion- 
ately the following quantities of air: 
Linen 58, silk 40, buckskin 56, tanned 
leather 1,chamois 51. His conclusion is, 
that a current of air. passes constantly 
through our clothing, the strength ot 
which current depends upon the difference 
of temperature between the internal and 
external air, and the velocity of the sur- 
rounding atmosphere. The function of 
clothing is to regulate the admission of 
air to the body so that the nerves shall 
not perceive the movement. 
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** Epwarp III.’ By Rev. W. War- 
burton, M. A. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 

This modest little volume is one of a se- 
“ries of historical publications entitled 
‘* Epochs of History ;’’ and if all of the 
series prove as good as the volume under 
notice, the young student will have in it 
a helpful guide to necessary knowledge. 
The present history is written by the Se- 
nior Royal Inspector of English Schools, 
and is apparently designed for use in the 
higher classes, the style being simple and 
frequently familiar. It follows in the 
main the more philosophic scheme of 
modern history, as opposed to that preva- 
lent till within the last half century; 
aiming, as far as possible, to deal with 
the domestic history and social progress 
of the English people in the fourteenth 
century, in place of giving an empty sum- 
mary of royal pageants and battles waged 
for no definite purpose. 

The reign of Edward III. of England 
has always been recognized as one of the 
most romantic and picturesque periods of 
English history. It occupied the whole 
of the very prime of the age of knightly 
courtesy and courage, when everything, 
both in art and literature, combined to 
make life one long pageant for the great, 
and war assumed a phase of the most ex- 
treme splendor and romance. The period 
from 1327 to 1377—that of Edward’s 
reign—was brilliant in life and progress for 
England. In that half century she laid the 
foundation of her naval glory and subse- 
quent enmity to France, created the Eng- 
lish language as it now stands, brought 
Gothic architecture to its perfection, 
revolutionized continental warfare with 
the English longbow, discovered the se- 
crets of religious and civil liberty that 
were to be applied a little later, and leap- 
ed from the position of a cipher in Euro- 
pean politics to that of the first power in 
Europe. Crecy and Poictiers on land and 
Sluys at sea settled English supremacy 
over France ; and as no other power in 
Europe at that day could compare with 
France in strength and influence, England 
became the first of all. 

But the period which was ushered in 
with such a blaze of glory at Sluys and 


Crecy was destined to show the paling of 
that glory before its close. Even Puictiers 
could not save the English from losing, 
foot by foot, all their conquests in France 
save three cities; and the barren glories 
of the Black Prince were to be replaced 
by the solid and enduring successes of the 
first real general produced by feudal times, 
the French Constable Du Quesclin. The 
very splendor which chivalry attained in 
Edward’s reign proved the prelude to its 
decay, and the same day which beheld the 
mail-clad knight attain the summit of the 
hill of fame saw him commence the de- 
scent of the opposite slope toward the 
ocean of oblivion. The same reign whicli 
was illustrated by Chandos and the Black 
Prince, the personifications of the chival- 
ric ideal, saw the dawn of standing ar- 
mies ; and the prowess of infantry proved 
superior to all the pomp of the baronial 
lances, on more than one field. ‘The very 
splendor of architecture attained by the 
builders of that age passed its term with 
that of chivalry, and castle and knight 
degenerated together. As the nobles 
sank, sosank the priests, and with the fall 
of the two the people rose. In the very 
flush of glory, after Crecy and Calais, 
the terrible Black Death, in sweep- 
ing away nearly half the population, 
raised the price of labor and taught 
the peasant his value to the noble. 
Wickliffe translated the Bible into Eng- 
lish ; Chaucer founded English literature ; 
the English woollen trade rose into 
prominence; foreign artisans, driven 
from their homes by constant warfare, 
found a sea-girt safety in England; and 
as the towns and the middle classes pros- 
pered and became rich, the discovery that 
power follows riches and civilization was 
again forced on theattention of the world, 
after centuries of rapine. All those in- 
teresting social problems whose solution 
was held in abeyance by the iron hand of 
Edward, still worked themselves out 
in secret during his reign, and the story 
of the struggle which culminated in 
English (and by consequence American) 
liberty has seldom been better told than 
it is by Mr. Warburton in his ‘‘ Edward 
Il.” 
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‘*Screntiric Lonpon.’’ By Richard 
H. Becker. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 

This is an account of the most promi- 
nent scientific societies which have their 
headquarters in London. The author 
gives the history of their foundation, the 
objects of their activity, and their pres- 
ent condition. Through the greater part 
of the work there are evidences that his 
own purpose was to study the attitude of 
these societies toward the laboring man, 
and thus ascertain how much reality 
there is in the great movement for the in- 
struction of the working classes in physi- 
cal science which at present seems to be 
the most important development in Eng- 
lish education. This movement has in 
some instances asserted itself even to the 
exclusion of original investigation. Even 
so prominent an investigator as Tyndall 
has given his latter years more to the dis- 
semination of accurate knowledge than to 
the increase of it. The most noted names 
in English science are found in the lists 
of lecturers to the artisan. The British As- 
sociation takes care to have one lecture 
of this kind delivered at each of its year- 
ly meetings, and special courses are in- 
stituted by several of the learned societies 
and schools. In lectures of this kind it is 
not intended to simplify the subject by 
excluding the more difficult themes, but 
to present the truth as scientific men 
know it in as clear language as possible. 
It is in fact a translation of technical 
terms, in which abstruse knowledge is 
usually expressed into common English, 
made by the best men of the day; and it 
behooves the hearer, if he is uneducated, 
to exercise his wits in getting the best 
understanding of the subject he can. As 
the lectures are open to all, there is evi- 
dently danger that the seats will be filled 
by educated persons, curious to see and 
hear the great man, and that the artisan 
will find himself crowded out. Our au- 
thor found this to be the case at some of 
the lectures he heard, but not at all. The 
royal institution professedly labors to in- 
fuse the spirit of science into the grande 
monde, and at the lectures of Sir Samuel 
Baker and Professor Tyndall our author 
describes the seats as being thickly top- 
ped with Angot hats, and filled with la- 
dies in silk. But it was to an audience 
of men straight from the workshop that 
Professor Huxley discoursed on no less 
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a subject than ‘‘ The Codrdination of the 
Modes of Motion of Living Bodies with 
those of the Surrounding World! ”’ 

In the Birkbeck Institute London has 
an institution which is a close counter- 
part of the Cooper Union in New York, 
and one that is equally thorough and val- 
uable. But it is in the chapter on ‘* The 
Department of Science and Art’’ that we 
have a partial explanation of the grand 
scheme of education in science and the 
arts which in twenty-two years has ac- 
complished such wonderful results in 
training a nation proverbial for its non- 
receptiveness. 

This book is a valuable summary of the 
means provided in London for the collec- 
tion and dissemination of knowledge. As 
a guide-book it will be especially useful 
to the army of travellers who enter that 
city each year without any means of as- 
certaining the salient points of interest 
except from the overcrowded pages of 
itineraries. It is pleasantly written, and 
in its account of the history of these so- 
cieties many anecdotes and narratives of 
famous men are introduced. 


‘* Dress Rerora : a Series of Lectures 
Delivered in Boston on Dress as it Affects 
the Health of Woman.’’ Edited by Abba 
Goold Woolson. With illustrations. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers. 

The lectures which are reprinted here 
were widely published in the journals at 
the time of their delivery. Criticism of 
women’s dress by lecturers is no new 
thing, but this movement of last year 
made a decided advance upon its prede- 
cessors, in that it did result not merely in 
definite recommendations, but also in 
some provision for carrying them out. 
A new’ garment was invented, and a 
manufactory for producing it for the 
market was started. No doubt the strik- 
ing costumes and figures so often seen 
on our streets are proof that the mode 
dress not yet been 
very generally affected, but on the other 
hand we believe the Chemiloon Factory 
(or should we say Institution?) in Bos- 
ton is really we" patronized. The theory 
upon which this garment is constructed 
is that the skirts should be hung from 
the shoulder instead of bound about the 
waist, and that the pressure upon the 
shoulder should not be in narrow bands 
as with suspenders, but should be dis- 
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tributed over the whole width of the 
shoulders. An under garment, in the 
form of a loose waist, is accordingly made, 
which at its lower part carries buttons by 
which the skirts are suspended. Sus- 
penders are recommended as superior to 
fastening around the waist, but the re- 
commendation of the dress reformers is 
to replace the chemise with a garment 
composed of waist and drawers in one, 
which carries rows of buttons at the waist 
for the underskirt, and the balmoral, 
stockings, and other garments. Particu- 
lar directions are given for the cutting of 
skirts soas to avoid the usual multipli- 
cation of bands about the waist. Wheth- 
er all of the recommendations made by 
the reformers will be adopted is perhaps 
doubtful ; but those which relate to under- 
garments and do not alter the outer ap- 
pearance will probably bave the best 
success, in the beginning at least; and as 
we have said, there is already one estab- 
lishment for the sale of chemiloons which 
is in operation and well patronized. In 
addition to the lectures, the book has a 
chapter giving directions tor the making 
of all the garments recommended. It is 
embellished with illustrations of several 
of them, and there is also a frontispiece in 
which a Grecian statue, a portrait (of 
Lady Washington ?), and a modern belle 
are all grouped, and we have never seen 
a picture of this kind in which either the 
Grecian or the girl of the period appear- 
ed to less advantage. 


** Toe INFLUENCE oF Music on Heatta 
AND Lirg.’’ By Dr. H. Chomet. ‘Trans- 
lated from the French by Mrs. Laura A. 
Flint. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 

Dr. Chomet has the singular theory 
that sound is an imponderable fluid per- 
vading all space and all substances, Dif- 
ferent bodies have a different conducting 
power for sound, and therefore, in his 
view, they are furnished with different 
amounts of the sonorous fluid, or else this 
fluid is in different states inthem. When 
movable articles tremble in a room where 
music is played, some tg one note and 
others to another, it is Uctause the pe- 
culiar quality or quantity of the sonorous 
fluid makes them respond to those notes 
which they are least capable of conduct- 
ing. It is needless to enter more fully 
into a theory which has nothing to sus- 
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tain it in the face of the received explan- 
ation of these phenomena, and if this were 
all of the author's book, it would not be 
worth attention. But though Dr. Cho- 
met’s explanation of sound phenomena 
must be considereda vagary, he has written 
a very enjoyable book. He is a lover and 
keen appreciater of music, and writes of 
it in a most agreeable way. Even in the 
half of the work in which he has accumu- 
lated the proofs upon which he endeavors 
to sustain his theory, he has amassed a 
great number of interesting incidents and 
anecdotes. The first half is given to a his- 
tory of music, and though this is incom- 
plete and fragmentary when compared 
with other works on the same subject, it 
is so pleasantly written, and exhibits so 
much acquaintance with and just appre- 
ciation of many great composers that it 
will be found very agreeable reading. 
The history of French music given in it 
will be especially interesting to Ameri- 
cans. Like all the publications of the 
Messrs. Putnam, the volume itself is one 
that it is a pleasure to have in the hand. 

** Loncevity: the Means of Prolong- 
ing Life After Middle Age.”” By John 
Gardner, M. D. 16mo, pp. 191. Bos- 
ton: William F. Gill. 

The theory, commonly received on 
(supposed) Scriptural authority, that the 
natural duration of human lile averages 
seventy years, is in this work boldly, and 
we may add successfully combated. It 
is shown that in consequence of the nu- 
merous improvements in medicine, hy- 
giene, and the ordinary appliances of life, 
its actual duration at present averages at 
a considerably higher figure; and it is 
claimed that with proper attention this 
average might be extended to one hun- 
dred and five years, and a decided major- 
ity of lives prolonged to upward of eighty 
or even ninety. While not altogether 
coinciding with Dr. Gardner’s theory 
that ‘all persons who die under eighty 
years of age, many who die under ninety, 
some who die under one hundred, or even 
under one hundred and five, die prema- 
turely ’’ (p. 17), we cannot but admit that 
his treatise indicates a number of precau- 
tions by the proper observance of which 
many lives may be substantially pro- 
longed, and the infirmities of age materi- 
ally ameliorated, or even postponed. 

That the prolongation of life is to a cer- 
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tain extent within our own power, and 
that freedom from mental anxiety and 
bodily fatigue is an important agent in 
effecting this prolongation, cannot be dis- 
puted. It is therefore judiciously coun- 
selled that persons, as they pass the me- 
ridian of life, should if possible modify 
their desires so as to adapt them to their 
means, rather than strive to enlarge their 
means to the extent of their desires, hy 
which course they will most effectually 
secure fur themselves mental tranquillity 
This is excellent advice, if the reader will 
receive it in the limited sense in which it is 
uttered, and not draw the erroneous infer- 
ence—to which the language of the au- 
thor is unfurtunately open—that it is well 
altogether to relinquish a life of business 
and habits of occupation, as we advance 
in years. In our community experience 
has too often shown tliat the attempt to 
substitute a life of leisure fur one of em- 
ployment is calculated to produce effects 
the reverse of what are here contemplated ; 
that ennui, rather than mental tranquilli- 
ty, is the result of such a change; and 
that old age is in many instances brought 
on prematurely by the very absence of ob- 
jects of interest, and even of that moder- 
ate anxiety which habit has developed 
into a second nature. The author him- 
self indicates the happy medium to be ob- 
served when he remarks that ‘* whole- 
some occupation and gnoderate means are 
ost favorable to long life.’’ (P. 48.) 
Next to the preservation of mental 
tranquillity, the precaution most earnest- 
ly recommended is a proper regard to 
diet. There is no doubt that many per- 
sons accelerate the approach of age by 
continuing, as they advance in years, tle 
same mode of diet to which they were ac- 
customed in youth, without regard to the 
altered requirements of their system. Ad- 
vice on this subject is of necessity gener- 
al; but we cannot too strongly approve 
of one rule here suggested ; namely, *‘ to 
divide the amount of food taken into three 
or four meals, rather than one large one 
(dinner usually) in the day.”’ (P. 50.) 
Watchfulness against external influ- 
ences, dwellings properly warmed and 
ventilated, exercise short of fatigue, 
clothing adapted to the seasons, judicious 
bathing (not too warm), and maintenance 
of the animal heat of the body, particu- 
larly of the lower extremities, are precau- 
tions particularly recommended to the at- 


tention of elderly people; but the point 
most strongly insisted on is the necessity, 
as persons advance in years, of watching 
such deviations from health as are gener- 
ally neglected, from an impression that 
they are insignificant, or necessary con- 
ditions of age. Particular attention is 
recommended to the loss of flesh and col- 
or, as an evidence of faulty nutrition; to 
local ailments as indicating a special fail- 
ure of nutrition in the region affected; to 
any unnatural accumulation of fat, gener- 
al or local, and to the presence of pain, 
especially of the dolor senilis, commonly 
mistaken for rheumatism. The latter 
half of the volume is devoted to the con- 
sideration of the various forms in which 
deviation from health in elderly people 
is usually perceptible—a consideration of 
their causes, and a summary of the rein- 
edies most efficacious in each case. A\l- 
though we cannot agree with all the the- 
ories that the author has advanced, the 
work is characterized by thought and er- 
udition, and if read with attention cannot 
fail to be profitable. 





** Victor La TouretrTe.”’ A novel. By 


@ Broad Churchman. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 

This novel is by no means one of a 
popular class. It is, indeed, very proble- 
matical whether its circulation will ever 
pay its publishers for the cost of its pro- 
duction. For all that, it is a remarkable 
book, and one far more worthy of perusal 
than many a briiliant chapter of social 
gossip. The author and publisher who, in 
shese days of free thought on the one side 
and odium theologicum on the other, have 
the courage to put forth an avowedly reli- 
gious novel on the world, deserve credit 
for courage if not for prudence. 

For ‘‘ Victor la Tourette” is a novel 
with a purpose ; a novel good for nothing 
but its purpose; with the merest thread 
of a story, all centring on the life of a 
young French gentleman, whose name 
forms the title, and who, educated to be a 
Roman priest, discovers conscientious ob- 
jections as he becomes old enough to rea- 
son, and determines to be a Catholic, and 
not a Roman. Victor, emigrating to 
the United States, in a sailing vessel, 
during the early part of the present 
century, meets, on the vessel, a crowd 
of people of various denominations, 
every one of whom is worked into his after 
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life in America. He marries one of them, 
a French young lady, named Louise Des- 
champs, experiments with all the sects, 
and finally determines to take orders in the 
Protestant Episcopal church of the United 
States, as the nearest to his 
catholicity. He settles as a missionary 
near Detroit, becomes intimate with some 
Indians—the remnants of the Delawares— 
preaches to them, attracts the enmity of 
the low whites, just before the Tecumseh 
outbreaks, and is finally murdered by a 
mob. It is his orphan son who is sup- 
posed to tell the story. 

The chief interest of this book is one 
which will only appeal to the theological- 
lyargumertative class of minds, and ex- 
ists entirely apart from that of the story. 
It lies in a series of chapters, all of which 
are in the furm of conversations on board 
the ship, which contain some arguments so 
close and logical that they wight well have 
been embodied in a work of more serious 
fourm. Far from being verbose, they are so 
concentrated as to require close attention 
to appreciate the logic. These chapters 
contain the reasonings by which the au- 
thor’s idea of catholicity is successively 
maintained against skepticism, Roman 
Catholicism, Unitarianism, Calvinism, 
and Materialism, each form of belief or 
disbelief being embodied in a live repre- 
sentative who argues with Victor. Such 
chapters are common to all religious nov- 
els, and generally about as weak as they 
are unfair. In ‘‘ Victor La Tourette,’’ 
on the contrary, the author seems to take 
0 pride in bringing against his own posi- 
tion the strongest arguments possible, 
and treats his opponents fairly in almost 
every case. The only instances in which 
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he may be said to illustrate an adversa- 
ry’s position unfairly are in the characters 
which he draws as a Roman priest and a 
Low Church Massachusetts bishop. In 
both cases the type which he uses is one 
too ngrrow and yulgar to represent the 
party ina manner to be recognized by a 
member of the pale of either. As regards 
his affirmative arguments, they are not 
always equal to the occasion. For in- 
stance, while his replies to avowed Athe 
ism and Roman superstitions are very 
clear and lucid, when he comes to deal 
with the fogs of Predestination and Free- 
will he loses his way,as many another 
man has done before him. In attacking 
Materialism, so far as it is thrust forward 
as a positive belief, he is very clear and 
happy. ‘The basis of his own positive be- 
lief, on the other band, he leaves confess- 
edly in faith, unfounded on reason, evi- 
dence, or anything but emotional feelings. 
Such as it is, to those who are fond of ar- 
gument, ** Victor La Tourette” will 
prove an interesting book. Otbers will 
yery likely pronounce it ** slow.”’ 

The iatter part of the novel is an en- 
tirely distinct episode, and turns on white 
injustice to Indians, the latter being de- 
picted with all the poetry of Cooper's 
ideal Delawares. From certain internal 
evidence, we are inclined to suspect this 
part of the story to be connected with an 
idealized personal experience, as certain 
facts about a Delaware medicine man 
named Kear, are too strange for fiction. 
The author promises a second book about 
this character, which may prove interest- 
ing. Altogether, ‘* Victor La Tourette ”’ 
is a very peculiar and remarkable novel 
for the present day. 
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— THERE is general apprehension, not 
very vivid, but very wide-spread, of anoth- 
er war in Europe. Should it come it will 
be a very terrible one. For it will prob- 
ably be not between Germany and France 
alone, but it will involve Austria, Italy, 
and even Denmark, whom the arrange- 
ment of the incomprehensible and inter- 
minable Schleswig-Holstein question does 
not satisfy, and who will be glad to raise 
her head again and her hand with it, if 
she only dares todo so. That France and 
Germany would fight again has, of 
course, been among tlie certainties of the 
future. It is not in the French people to 
put up with such a defeat as theirs quiet- 
ly forever; and France, as it has been 
proved, is the richest country in the 
world, and now more than ever war de- 
mands chiefly wealth. Not that France 
has actually more capital than any other 
country ; for in that Great Britain sur- 
passes her; but while she is in this re- 
spect the second, she is in the soundness 
of her financial condition, in the diffusion 
of money among her people, and in their 
confidence in their government, superior 
to all other countries, which makes her 
effectively the richest. No other country 

‘could have borne her defeats and paid her 
enormous war debts, and be at this early 
day in her prosperous condition. ‘There- 
fore France will fight as soon as she is 
ready. That time might have been far in 
the future; but one man seems deter- 
mined that it shall not be so. For the 
peace of Europe depends now, to all in- 
tents and purposes, upon the will of one 
man; and he—it is almost needless to 
say—is Prince Bismarck. He wishes to 
have the war soon for two reasons: one, 
that France may not grow strong and 
prepare herself thoroughly; the other, 
that the question of superiority between 
the two countries may be settled while he 
is at the head of German affnirs, and in 
the full possession of his undoubtedly 
great powers of organization and adminis- 
tration. And therefore he has begun to 
*‘ push’? again. Whatever he may be 
personally, he is as a statesman one of the 
most intolerant and arrogant men that 
ever appeared on the theatre of human af- 


fairs. It would seem as if he took plea- 
sure in making himself and his govern- 
ment hateful. But he does not. He is 
merely determined to have his own way. 
If people will only yield to him, he will not 
tread on their toes or thrust them to the 
wall; but if they will not, he will thrust 
them aside and walk over them without 
hesitation and withoutcompunction. This 
he has been doing all his life ; and as he 
now is in Germany, he has made Germany 
hated in Europe and not particularly 
loved elsewhere. In the next war the 
genera sympathy will be with France 
and her allies—for allies she is sure to 
have. 


— Tuts prospect helps to retard the com- 
ing of general prosperity and to repress 
that revival of trade which has been fore- 
told from season to season for the last 
two or three years, but which has not yet 
come. How can it come? The dulness 
and depression of which we complain is 
not confined to this country ; it pervades 
Europe. How could it be otherwise? In 
considering this question, enough weight 
has not been given to the effect of the 
great wars of the last fifteen years. 
Those wars have destroyed so much 
wealth and so many producers of wealth 
that a long time must elapse before pros- 
perity can be restored. Sometimes what 
is called ruin means merely the transfer 
of wealth from some persons to other per- 
sons; but the ruin brought by war is 
produced by the actual destruction of 
wealth; it is blown into sulphurous 
smoke ; it is eaten up by non-producers ; 
it is crushed under cannon wheels and 
the feet of horses; it is burned up; it 
vanishes into air—into thin air. All this 
has to be restored; to be produced by 
labor ; to be dug out of the ground again 
before prosperity can come back. The 
destruction of property by the great wars 
among the peoples of both continents, our 
own included, during the last fifteen years, 
is to be reckoned by billions upon bil- 
lions; and the destruction of the pro- 
ducers of wealth was in a corresponding 
ratio. Such ruin as this is repaired very 
slowly. How can we expect to eat our 
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cake up in war and have it too? More- 
over, the whole world has been spend- 
thrift—except in France; for the French 
people are the most frugal of all peoples, 
and the most prudent and exact in busi- 
ness. We must work and save, and 
see that others are working and saving, 
before we can feel that confidence of the 
necessity of which we hear.so much. 
Confidence is not to be created by saying, 
Let us be confident. It comes from havy- 
ing money in our pockets to pay with, 
and from a certainty that others have 
money in their pockets to pay us. It is 
the product of industry and peace. 


— A sTRANGER in the city of New York 
or even a citizen of the American Baby- 
lon, who took up one of its leading news- 
papers toward the end of April, and saw 
much announcement, editorial and other, 
of ** The Bryant Testimonial,’”’ would at 
first have naturally supposed that Ameri- 
ca’s most eminent poet and most venerated 
man of letters had added another month to 
his life, or done some other of those in- 
voluntary acts which his admirers, chief 
of whom is the Person Nebulous, are wont 
to celebrate by a testimonial of some kind, 
involving on his side a speech in return. 
But stranger and citizen would have been 
alike in error. The testimonial was not 
in any way to William Cullen Bryant, 
but to Daniel Bryant. And who was 
Daniel Bryant, and what peculiar claims 
had he or his family upon the public ? He 
was a man that blacked his face and sung 
in the assumed character of a negro such 
songs as negroes never sing, and told in 
the assumed character of a negro such 
stories as negroes never tell. In a word, 
he was the chief‘ nigger minstrel ’’ of 
the day. He was a very amusing low 
comedian, as he showed once in a while 
when he was tempted upon the stage 
proper ; but it was in his spurious nig- 
gerhood that he laid the public under ob- 
ligations to him. And there is no doubt 
that he has given to more people the good 
gift of after-dinner laughter than any one 
man we haye had among us for a long 
time. There was an absurd sort of wag- 
gery about him that was exceedingly pro- 
vocative of mirth. His very posters were 
a sort of hilarious boon bestowed upon the 
public. Remembering his name, who, 
when ‘‘ Genevieve de Brabant ’’ was pro- 
duced by the French opera compa- 
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ny, could read his announcement of 
** Genevieve de Bryant ’’ and not laugh, 
particularly when it stood above those 
monstrous negro caricatures of the French 
musketeers—themselves a caricature? 
And what a climax of drollery there was 
in that other title, one of his latest, ** Dan- 
iel in the Bryant's Den!’’ If there are 
any very prim people who are bent 
on ‘‘ improving their minds,’ and who 
suppose that only frivolous people and 
people of uncultivated taste went to 
hear Bryant’s Minstrels, they in their 
primness and intellectual prudery make 
a very great mistake indeed. Among 
Dan Bryant's audiences were men of 
the highest ability and refinement in 
our society, who rarely entered a real 
theatre, but who when they needed re- 
laxation from their severe mental toil 
went to see Bryant's Minstrels. So Fara- 
day, the great chemist and discoverer, 
when he had successfully attained a point 
for which he had been long laboring, said 
to his assistant, ‘* Let us go to the thea- 
tre this evening.”? ‘**‘ Which?’’ said the 
assistant. ‘*‘ Oh, Astley’s, of course,’’ the 
philosopher replied. Now Astley’s was a 
circus, as most of the readers of ‘** The 
Galaxy ’’ well know. Faraday wanted 
some fun; he did not wish to ease his in- 
tellectual tension by going through an- 
other form of intellectual exertion, which 
he would have done had he sought his 
recreation in the legitimate drama. This 
characteristic anecdote of one of the fore- 
most men of his time explains much of 
what is called the degeneracy of the 
drama in our day. People seek only 
amusement ; and they want not to amuse 
themselves, but to be amused. They like 
to sit and have their eyes pleased and 
their midriffs tickled. 


— Bur still this does not explain the 
Bryant testimonial. Dan Bryant was 
well paid for all that he did; and if he 
had been but moderately prudent, he 
would have amassed a very considerable 
fortune. Why, when it was found that 
he had wasted his substance in various 
ways, was there so very general an effort 
—chiefly on the part of the dramatic pro- 
fession and the press, but with the hearty 
concurrence of the public—to provide that 
fur his family which he had neglected to 
provide? A well known man of letters, or 
a lawyer, or a physician may die and 
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leave his wife and his young barbarians 
without the means of procuring food and 
shelter, and there are no testimonials for 
them. They have to accept their fate and 
bear it as best they may. But let an ac- 
tor or actress of any note whatever leave 
a family in a like situation, and there 
are at once testimonial benefits, which 
indeed sometimes come without the pre- 
liminary of a last performance. Why is 
this? The fuct is honorable to the the- 
atrical profession. Actors, as a general 
rule, are a kindly, helpful set of people. 
They have their professional enyies and 
jealousies ; theyare bitter enough against 
each other in their prosperity; but let 
any one of them get into trouble, and un- 
less he or she is very unpopular or very 
depraved indeed, the whole of the profes- 
sion seem ready to give what help they 
can, particularly if there is a family in- 
volved in the trouble. Even rivalry does 
not close an actor’s hand or steel his heart 
under such circumstances. ‘This is to the 
honor of the stage. And the fact is here 
worth mentioning that actors, although 
asa class they are not without failings, 
are as a class the most inoffensive people, 
to say the least, in society. ‘Their errors 
are moral peccadillos; very rarely indeed 
are they crimes even of’ the minor kind. 
The annals of crime show the names of 
fewer members of the theatrical profes- 
sion, in proportion to their numbers, 
than of any other recognized and well es- 
tablished calling, not excepting the cler- 
gy. As to the help which they give each 
other—setting aside their individual bene- 
factions, which are great and numerous, 
considering their means—they are enabled 
to bestow this by the very nature of their 
business, They have only to give their 
services and call upon the public to come 
and see them, and the end is accomplished, 
if the public will come. People of other 
professions cannot weil do this. A man 
of letters may be very willing to write for 
his fellow literator, or his family, whoare 
in need, but of what avail would it be? 
A lawyer may be willing to give his ser- 
vices, and a physician may be ready to ad- 
minister any amount of drugs gratis, but 
thereby they can do very little toward 
feeding the hungry and clothing the na- 
ked. They have to put their hands into 
their pockets for the help that they give. 
They cannot make the public their co- 
workers in benevolence. Were the law- 
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yers to put up posters and issue adver- 
tisements calling upon people to come 
forward and sue and be sued, and the phy- 
sicians to do the same, asking folk to 
take ipecac and castor oil for charity's 
sake, the response would not be very 
hearty or very numerous. The actors 
have not only kind hearts, but they have 
an advantageous position in this respect. 


— Besipgs all this there is a remarka- 
ble but perhaps not strange liveliness of 
interest on the part of the public in their 
dramatic favorites ; and this interest has 
not been lacking in even the members of 
that inferior part of the profession known 
as nigger minstrels. Indeed, the admira- 
tion of a certain part of the female world 
of these sable ministrants to their even- 
ing’s amusement is well known to all 
those who are well informed upon such 
subjects. It would seem that to smear 
the face with cork, paint blubber lips, 
play the banjo, sing negro songs and 
breakdowns, and tell absurd stories, was 
not a very sure way to win female favor in 
any class of life. But the contrary has been 
proved to be the case for a series of years, 
The stories, not fanciful, told of the suc- 
cesses of these sham negro Adonises and 
Apolios with the fair would seem almost 
incredible, were it not for the unaccount- 
ableness of all woman's likings and dis- 
likings. 


— Bur the star of the negro minstrel 
has lately been setting, and now it seems 
to have gone down with poor Dan Bryant. 
Negro minstrelsy will probably soon dis- 
appear below the horizon of public favor, 
or remain at the lowest visible level. As 
for the ladies, they, dear creatures, will 
not be left disconsolate. They have mere- 
ly changed their fashion as they love to 
do. They now declare in favor of white 
faces, and the heroic drama and genteel 
comedy. The subsidence of the nigger 
minstrel is notably coincident with the 
appearance of two glorious stars of male 
beauty in the persons of Mr. Montague at 
Wallack’s, and the gentleman who has 
played *‘ Henry Five ’’ at Booth’s theatre 
with such a long sustained splendor of suc- 
cess—Mr. Rignold. The rise of these stars 
of manly beauty has produced an effect 
upon the heart of the American woman 
that at once cheers the manly soul and 
fills it with envy. It has been said that 
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the American femaleis slightly calculating 
in her views in regard to the opposite sex ; 
that charms of person and of manner go 
for little with her in comparison with the 
means of providing costly ** toilettes ’’ and 
dashing equipages. She has herself re- 
futed the slander, and with it the charge 
of a preference for a black face and a vul- 
gar manner on the part of her favored 
adorer. Female America is at the feet 
of two white actors, one of whom plays 
the king, and the other the fine gentle- 
man, the one right royally, and the other 
with simple elegance. There are two 
schools, almost two camps, upon the 
question of the superiority of these two 
gentlemen. The female world is divided, 
except in the case of some polyandrous 
dames and demoiselles who worship at 
both shrines. From the married femme 
incomprise and the widow, of various de- 
grees and kinds of widowhood, down to 
the boarding-school girl whose hope of 
marriage and of widowhood is still far in 
the future, there goes up an alternate 
chorus of laudation the burthen of which 
is Montague Rignold, Rignold Montague, 
like the alternate phrases of an anti- 
phonal service, or the strophé and anti- 
strophé of a Greek chorus. Find a knot 
of women earnestly talking, and you will 
hear the one name the burthen of their 
talk; find another, and his rival is the 
theme. It is amazing; and although it 
gratifies man in the abstract thus to wit- 
ness the power and prowess of his sex, it 
is not perfectly well adapted to raise his 
estimate of the sex thus captivated by 
two very worthy gentlemen of whom their 
fervent adorers only know that they are 
actors and good-looking. And as to 
**Henry Five,’’ he really is nut so very 
handsome a male creature that he should 
be thus adored. His attraction is less 
that of manly beauty than that of manli- 
ness, and in this there is something in fa- 
vor of his fair admirers. His personal 
power is that of a strong man at his ease, 
a very fatal form of male poison to the 
female sex; and he has moreover a rich, 
sweet voice, which is one of the most se- 
ducing vehicles in which that poison can 
be administered. But whatever may be 
the philosophy of the matter, the fact is 
one of the most striking social incidents of 
the day. Never was there such an ex- 
citement. The photographers have wear- 
ied the sun in providing counterfeit re- 
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semblances of these two gentlemen for 
their female admirers, and yet the supply 
has not been able to keep pace with the 
demand. If theobjects of this admiration 
did wisely, they would levy a royalty upon 
their portraits, which they would find for 
a time quite as profitable as their profes- 
sion is. 


— Tue ladies are having their revenge. 
For some years past managers have ran- 
sacked the civilized world for pretty wo- 
men for the stage. And it must be con- 
fessed that they succeeded more than tol- 
erably well. ‘he result was a degree of 
open admiration for handsome actresses 
which appeared very considerably to 
‘**rile’’? the female bosom. What was 
the use of getting one’s self up in the 
most ravishing ‘* tuilettes ’’ for the eyes of 
men who were absorbed in the beauties 
of Rousby or of Neilson, or of other ladies, 
histrionic if not dramatic, who wore no 
** toilettes ’’ at all, or next to none? The 
amount of adverse criticism to which 
these ladies, particularly the latter, were 
subjected by their own sex was incal- 
culable, and the keenness of its tone quite 
inexpressible in the male yocabulary. 
And now they have us on the hip. They 
can cover their mantelpieces and their 
dressing-bureaus with Rignolds and Mon- 
tagues, and we have nothing to say. For 
shall they too not admire the drama in 
the persons of two of its most distinguish- 
ed representatives? Goto! Marry, come 
up! Indeed but they will. This isa free 
country ; andin any country cats may look 
at kings. They mayand do. Andif we 
venture to wonder what it is that they can 
see in that big fellow with the scowl and 
the waxed moustache, that they should go 
on about him so—what demure twistings 
of the mouth, and what scornful glances, 
and what cutting reminders that one man 
never can see anything to admire in the 
appearance of another! Men’s men are 
always such ill-looking creatures—only 
good fellows that help each other out of 
scrapes and tell pleasant stories at the 
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club. Well, we have only to bide our 
time. The fever rages; but it will not 


prove fatal, at least to the entire sex. 
The supply of women, and of women will- 
ing to be pleased by men who are not on 
the stage, will be kept up, and among 
them there will be the full proportion of 
beauties. So we can afford to wait; and 
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by the time that our fair tormenters have 
come to their senses, we shall have taken 
to ourselves seven she dramatic devils 
worse than the first, and we shall have 
our tufn again. 


— Tuer outbreak of spelling matches all 
over the country, in the cities as well as 
in the rural districts, is one of the striking 
social phenomena of the day. It is some- 
what difficult to comprehend this rushing 
into what would seem to the unortho- 
graphic mind one of the dreariest modes 
of spending time thet could possibly be 
invented. ‘That people should contrive 
to extract a little fun, in a hard and wear- 
ing winter, from a purposely blundering 
contest in spelling, is not strange beyond 
understanding ; for people in search of 
amusement will make it if they cannot 
find it, ‘‘ aut faciam, aut inveniam”’; but 
that they should solemnly gather them- 
selves together, as to a prayer-meeting, 
and in serious, sad, sober earnest give 
themselves up to putting letters together 
by way of * divarsion,”’ certainly shows a 
barrenness of invention in the matter of 
sports which is more doleful and oppres- 
sive than the amusement itself. Anglo- 
Saxon folk have long been accused by 
other peoples of ‘ taking their pleasure 
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sadly ’’; but here is a pleasure which is 
sad‘in itself. To be the ‘* champion 
speller’ of a neighborhood is something 
like the ambition of the boy in the news- 
paper office who announced himself as the 
** champion envelope directer,’’ and chal- 
lenged all comers. And, to regard the 
subject for a moment seriously, proficien- 
cy in spelling is really no proof of any, 
even of the lowest sort, of intellectual or 
‘*educational *’ distinetion. Frequently 
those who spell well can do nothing else 
well. In a school the best spellers are 
not the brightest or even the most studi- 
ous children, but the dullest and the 
idlest. Dogberry was right in a measure ; 
for if reading and writing do not come by 
nature, spelling does. And English or- 
thography, so called, is so arbitrary, that 
no one need be ashamed of failing in it. 
Our language in this respect has been at 
the mercy of pedants and printers, whose 
arbitrary decisions, adopted into dictiona- 
ries, are frequently at war both with ety- 
mology andanalogy. They have literally 
cast a spell upon us in the use of our 
mother tongue. Let us not gratify their 
souls by showing them that they have set 
us together by the ears to see which of 
us has a brain most thoroughly soaked 
with the Webster’s ‘‘ Un- 


abridged.”’ 
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